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Molins, 8 Day Reflections upon the moſt material 
of June, 1672. Paſſages which happened after 
a | the Kings vation to the 
Time of the Chancellor's Baniſom. i; out of which 
his. Children, for whoſe Information they are only 
collected, may add ſome important Paſſages to his _ 
Life, as the true Cauſe of his Misfortunes. 
HE eaſy and glorious Reception of the Ie Aube! 
King, in the Manner that hath been men- Ter. 
tioned, without any other Conditions than 
what had been frankly offered by himſelf 
in his Declaration and Letters, from Breda; the Par- 
liament's caſting themſelves in a Body at his Feet, in 
the Minute of his Arrival at Whitehall, with all the 
_ Profeſſions of Duty and Submiſſion imaginable ; and 
no Man having Authority there, but They who had 
either eminently ſerved the late King, or who were 
ſince grown up. out of their Nonage from ſuch Fa- 
thers, and had throughly manifeſted their faſt Fidelity 
to his preſent Majeſty; the reſt who had been enough 
criminal, ſhewing more Animoſity towards the ſevere 
Puniſhment of thoſe, who having more Power in the 
Vol. II, 0 late 
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late Times had exceeded them in Miſchief, than Care 
for their own Indemnity : This Temper fuffictently t) 
evident, and the univerſal Joy of the People, which 
was equally viſible, for the total Suppreſſion of all 
thoſe who had ſo many Years exerciſed Tyranny over 
them, made moſt Men believe both abroad and at 
Home, that God had not only reſtored the King mi- 
raculouſly to his Throne, but that He had, as He did 
in the Time of Hezekiah, prepared the People, for the 
Thing was done ſuddenly, (2 Chron. xxix. 36.) in ſuch a 
Manner, that his Authority and Greatneſs would have 
been more illuſtrious, than it had been in any of hi: 
Anceſtors. And it is moſt true, and muſt never be de- 
nied, that the People were admirably difpofed and pre- 
pared to pay all the Subjection, Duty and Obedience, 
that a juſt and prudent King could expect from them, 
and had a very ſharp Averſion and Deteſtation of all 
thoſe who had formerly miſled and corrupted them; 
ſo that, except the General, who ſeemed to be poſſeſſed 
entirely of the Affection of the Army, and whoſe Fi- 
delity was now above any. Miſapprehenſion, there ap-. 
peared no Man whoſe Power and Intereſt could in any 
Degree ſhake or endanger the Peace and Security the 
King was in; the Congratulations for his Return be- 
24 fo univerſal, from all the Counties of England, as 
well. as, from the Parliament and City ; from all thoſe 
who had moſt ſignally diſſerved and diſclaimed him, 
as well as from thoſe of his own Party and thoſe who 
were deſcended from, them : Infomuch as the King was 
wont merrily to ſay, as hath been mentioned before, 
< that it could be Nobody's, Fault butehis own that 
He had ſtayed ſo long abroad, when all Maikind 
e wiſhed him ſo heartily at Home.“ It cannot there- 
fore but be 4 ah; by the Standers by, and the. 
Spectators of this wonderful Change and Exclama- 6 
tion of all Degrees of Men, that there muſt be ſome 
wonderful Miſcarriages in the State, or ſome unheard. 
of Defect of Underſtanding in thoſe who, were truſted. 
by the King in the Adminiſtration of his Affairs; 8 
1 | 95 there 
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there could in ſo ſhort a Time be a new Revolution in 
the general Affections of the People, that They grew 
even weary of that Happineſs They were poſſeſſed of 
and had ſo much valued, and fell into the ſame Diſ- 
contents and Murmurings which had naturally accom- 
panied them in the worſt Times. From what fatal 
Cauſes theſe miſerable Effects were produced, is the 
Buſineſs of this preſent Diſquiſition to examine, and 
in ſome Degree to diſcover; and therefore muſt be of 
ſuch a Nature, as muſt be as tenderly handled, with 
Reference to Things and Perſons, as the Diſcovery of 
the Truth will permit; and cannot be preſumed to be 
intended ever for a publick View, or for more than the 
Information of his Children of .the true Source and 
Grounds from whence their Father's Misfortunes pro- 
ceeded, in which Nothing can be found that can make 
then aſhamed of his Memory, * 70 


the Seas that Council which had always at- 
. tended him, and whoſe Advice He had al- 
ways received in his Tranſactions of greateſt Impor- 
tance ; and his ſmall Family, that conſiſted of Gen- 
tlemen who had for the moſt Part been put about him 
by his Father, and conſtantly waited upon his Perſon 
in all his Diſtreſs, with as much Submifſion and Pa- 
tience undergoing their Part in it, as could reaſon- 
ably be expected from ſuch a People; and therefore 
had the keener Appetites, and the ſtronger Preſump- 
tion to puſh on their Fortunes (as They called it) in 
the Infancy of their Maſter's Reſtoration, that other 
Men might not be preferred before them, who had 
not borne the Heat of the Day, as They had done. 
(;) Or the Council were the Chancellor, the Marquis 7h &"g's | i 
of Ormond, the Lord Colepepper, and Secretary Nicho- — 1 
las, who lived in great Unity and Concurrence in the =. 
Communication of the molt ſecret Counſels. There 
had been more of his Council abroad with him, who 
= > B 2 accords 
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according to the Motions He made and the Places 
He had reſided in, were ſome Times with him, but 
other remained in France, er in ſome Parts of Holland 
and Flanders, for their Convenience, ready to repair 
to his Majeſty when They ſhould be called. The 
four nominated above were They who conſtantly at- 
tended, were privy to all Counſels, and waited upon 
him in his Return. 1 
Lord Chancel- I H E Chancellor was the higheſt in Place, and 
©. thought to be ſo in Truſt, becauſe He was moſt in 
private with the King, had managed moſt of the 
ſecret Correſpondence in England, and all Diſpatches 
of Importance had paſſed through his Hands; which. 
had hitherto been with the leſs Envy, becauſe the 
indefatigable Pains He took were very viſible, and 
it was as viſible that He gained Nothing by it. His 
Wants and Neceſlities were as great as any Man's, 
nor was the Allowance aſſigned to him by the King 
in the leaſt Degree more, or better paid, than every 
one of. the Council received. Beſides, the Friendſhip 
was ſo entire between the Marquis of Ormond and him, 
that no Arts that were uſed could diſſolve it; and it 
Was enough known, that as He had an entire and full 
Confidence from the King and a greater Eſteem than 
any Man, ſo that the Chancellor fo entirely commu- 
nicated all Particulars with him, that there was not the 
leaſt Reſolution taken without his Privity and Appro- 
bation. The Chancellor had'been employed by the laſt 
King in all the Affairs of the greateſt Truſt and Se- 
crecy; had been made Privy Counſellor and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the very Beginning of the Trou- 
bles; and had been ſent by that King into the Ve 
with his Son, when He thought their Intereſt would 
be beſt preſerved and provided for by ſeparating their 
Perſons. A greater Teſtimony and Recommendation 
a Servant could not receive from his Maſter, than the 
King gave of him to the Prince, who from that Time 
treated him with as much Affection and Confidence as 
any Man, and which (notwithſtahding very powerful 
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Oppoſition) He continued and improved to this Time 
of his Reſtoration; and even then rejected ſome Inti- 
mations rather than Propoſitions which were ſecretly 
made to him at the Hague, that the Chancellor was a 
Man very much in the Prejudice of the Preſbyterian 
Party, as in Truth He was, and therefore that his 
Majeſty would do beſt to leave him behind, till He 
ſhould be himſelf ſettled in England: Which the King 
received with that Indignation and Diſdain, and ant- 
vered the Perſon, who privately preſumed to give 
the Advice, in ſuch a Manner, that He was troubled Io 
no more with the Importunity, nor did any Man ever | 
own the Advice. Yet the Chancellor had beſought 1 
the King upon ſome Rumours which had been ſpread, : 
that if any Exception or Prejudice to his Perſon ſhould 
be ſo inſiſted on, as might delay his Return one Hour, 
He would decline giving him any Protection, till He 
ſhould find it more in his Power, after his Arrival in 
England : Which Deſire of his, though it found no 
Reception with the King, proceeded from ſo much 
Sincerity, that it is well known, the Chancellor did 
_ poſitively reſolve -that if any ſuch Thing had been. 
urged by any Authority, He would render the King's 
Indulgence and Grace of no Inconvenienee- to his Ma- 
jeſty, by his ſecret and voluntary withdrawing himſelf, 
without his Privity, and without the Reach of his Diſ- 
covery for ſome Time : So far He was from being 
biaſſed by his own particular Benefit and Advantage. 
% TE Marquis of Ormond was the Perſon of the 7k Marg 
greateſt Quality, Eſtate, and Reputation, who had 7 mon. 
frankly engaged his Perſon and his Fortune in the 
King's Service from the firſt Hour of the Troubles, 
and purſued it with that Courage and Conſtancy, that 
when the King was murdered, and He deſerted by 
the Jriſb, contrary to the Articles of the Peace which 
they had made with him, and when He could make- 
no longer. Defence, He refuſed all the — 
which Cromwell offered, who would have given him 
all his vaſt Eſtate, if He would have been contented 
4 | B 3 to 
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to have lived quietly in ſome of his own Houſes, 
without farther concerning himſelf in the Quarrel; 

and tranſported himſelf, without fo much as accepting 
a Paſs from his Authority, in a little weak Veſſel into 
France, where He found the King, from whom He 
never parted till He returned with him into England. 
And having thus merited as much as a Subject can do 
from a Prince, He had much more Credit and Eſteem 
with the King than any other Man: And the Luſtre 
the Chancellor was in, was no leſs from the declared 
Friendſhip the Marquis had for him, than from the 
SE: - | great Truſt his Majeſty repoſed in him. 
| The Lord TAE Lord Colepepper was a Man of great Parts, a 
| CHIME very ſharp and preſent Wit, and an univerſal Under- | 
| ſtanding x ſo that few Men filled a Place in Council 
| with more Sufficiency, or expreſſed themſelves upon 
| any Subject that occurred with more Weight and Vi- 
| gour. He had been truſted by the late King (who 
had a ſingular Opinion of his Courage and other Abi- 
lities) to wait upon the Prince when He left his Fa- 
ther, and continued ſtill afterwards with him, or in 
his Service, and in a good Correſpondence with the 
; Chancellor. . | | 
if — x*M ." SECRETARY Nicholas was a Man of general good 
| | Reputation with all Men, of unqueſtionable Integrity 
and long Experience in the Service of the Crown; 
whom the late King truſted as much as any Man to 
his Death. He was one of thoſe who were excepted 
| by the Parliament from Pardon or Compoſition, and 
\ ſo was compelled to leave the Kingdom ſhortly after 
| Oxford was delivered up, when the King was in the 
Hands of the Scots. The preſent King continued him 
in the Office of Secretary of State, which He had fo 
long held under his Father. He was a Man of great 
Gravity, and without any ambitious-or private De- 
ſigns; and had ſo faſt a Friendſhip with the Chancel- 
lor for many Years, that He was very well content 
and without any Jealoufy for his making many Diſ- 
Patches and other Tranſactions, which more _ 
| diately 
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diately related to his Office, and which indeed were | 
always made with his Privity and Concurrene. 

IT u Is was the State and Conſtitution of the King's 
Council, and his Family, when He embarked in Hal- i 
land, and landed at. Dover : The: Additions and Alte- i | 
rations which were after made will be mentioned in — 
e,, or cos 12 clam e | 
Ix will be convenient here, before We deſcend to " 
thoſe Particulars which had an Influence upon the [ 
Minds of Men, to take a clear View of the Temper 
and Spirit of that Time; of the Nature and Inclina- 
_ tion of the Army; of the Diſpoſition and Intereſt of [i 
the ſeveral Factions in Religion, all which appeared 41 
in their ſeveral Colours without diſſembling their Prin- | | 


ciples, and with equal Confidence demanded the Li- | 
berry of Conſcience They had enjoyed in and ſince the 1 
Time of Cromwell; and the Humour and the preſent 18 
Purpoſe and Deſign of the Parliament itſelf, to whoſe | 
Judgment and Determination the whole Settlement of 1 
the Kingdom both in Church and State ſtood referred 1 | 
by the King's own Declaration from Breda, which by 17 
God's Inſpiration had been the ſole viſible Motive to ap 
that wonderful Change that had enſued. And who- {vn 
(5)ſoever takes a Proſpect of all thoſe ſeveral Paſſions 75. t || 
and Appetites and Intereſts, together with the divided _ —_ 7 
Affections, Jealouſies and Animoſities, of thoſe who | 
had been always looked upon as the King's Party, 
which if united would in that Conjuncture have been 
Powerful enough to have ballanced all the other: I 
lay, whoever truly and ingenuouſly conſiders and re- 
fleets upon all this Compoſition of contradictory 
Wiſhes and Expectations, muſt confeſs that the King 
was not yet the Maſter of the Kingdom, nor his Au- 


10 
thority and Security ſuch as the general Noiſe and l 
Acclamation, the Bells and the Bonfires, proclaimed | 
It to be; and that there was in no Conjuncture more N 
Need, that the Virtue and Wiſdom and Induſtry of a | 
Prince ſhould be evident and made manifeſt in the 


Preſervation of his Dignity, and in the Application of 0 
| N his BY 


| Importunate THE firſt Mortification the King met with was as 
if Sections ſoon as He arrived at Canterbury, which was within 
I! Xing a Can- three Hours after He landed at Dover; and where He 
ll! ome Rye. found many of thoſe who were juſtly looked upon, 
. from their own Sufferings or thoſe of their Fathers, 


and their conſtant adhering to the ſame Principles, 


. all who were eminently truſted by him, ſhould be 


|| thoſe by their Nantes who were known to him, that 
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| his Mind to the Government of his Affairs; and that 


Men of unqueſtionable Sincerity, who with Induſtry 
and Dexterity ſhould firſt endeavour to compoſe the 
publick Diſorders, and to provide for the Peace and 
Settlement of the Kingdom, before They applied 
themſelves to make or improve their own particular 
Fortunes. And there is little Queſtion, but if this 
good Method had been purſued, and the Reſolutions 
of that Kind, which the King had ſeriouſly taken be- 
yond the Seas, when He firſt diſcerned his good Fortune 
coming towards him, had been executed and-improv- 
ed; the Hearts and Aﬀections of all Degrees of Men 
were ſo prepared by their own natural Inclinations and 
Integrity, by what They had ſeen and what They had 
ſuffered, by their Obſervations and Experience, by 
their Fears or by their Hopes; that They might have 
been all kneaded into a firm and conſtant Obedience 
and Reſignation to the King's Authority, and to a 
laſting Eſtabliſnment of monarchick Power in all the 
juſt Extents which the King could expect, or Men of 
any publick or honeſt Affections could wiſh or ſub. 
mit to, | 
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terbury by 


as of the King's Party, who with Joy waited to kiſs 
his Hand, and were received by him with thoſe open 
Arms and flowing Expreflions of Grace, calling all 


They eaſily aſſured themſelves of the Accompliſhment 
of all their Deſires from ſuch a generous Prince. And 
ſome of them, that They might not loſe the firſt Op- 
portunity, forced him to give them preſent Audience, 
in which They reckoned up the inſupportable Loſſes 
undergone by themſclves or their. Fathers, and ſome 
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EpwWwARD Earl of CLARENDON, Ge. 9 
Services of their own ; and thereupon demanded the 
preſent Grant or Promiſe of ſuch or ſuch an Office. 
Some; for the real ſmall Value of one though of the 
firſt Claffis, preſſed for two or three with ſuch Confi- 
dence. and Importunity, and with ſuch tedious Diſ- 
courſes,” that the King was extremely nauſeated with bo 
their Suits, though his Modęſty knew not how to 4 1 
break from them; that He no ſooner got into his 1 
Chamber, which for ſome Hours He was not able to 10 
do, than He lamented the Condition to which He | AR 

found He muſt be ſubject : And did in Truth from Wl 
that Minute contract ſuch a Prejudice againſt the Per- 1 
ſons of ſome of thoſe, though of the greateſt Quality, $06 
for the Indecency and Incongruity of their Pretences, 4! 
that He never afterwards received their Addreſſes with 
his uſual Grace or Patience, and rarely granted any 
Thing They deſired, though the Matter was more 
reaſonable, and the Manner of aſking much more 
modeſt, „„ ä 
(6) Bur there was another Mortification which imme- Monk re- 
diately ſucceeded this, that gave him much more Fe 
Trouble, and in which He knew not how to com- Conjellr: 0 110 
port himſelf. The General, after He had given all“ * Wil 
neceſſary Orders to his Troops, and ſent a ſhort Diſ- 1 0 
patch to the Parliament of the King's being come to 19 
Canterbury, and of his Purpoſe to ſtay there two Days | 
till the next Sunday was paſt, He came to the King in 38 
his Chamber, and in-a ſhort ſecret Audience, and \ 
without any Preamble or Apology, as he was not'a | 
Man of a graceful Elocution, He told him, “that 1 
He could not do him better Service, than by re- { 
*commending to him ſuch Perſons who were moſt | 
* grateful to the People, and in Reſpect of their Parts | a 
and Intereſts were beſt able to ſerve him :” And 4 þ 
thereupon gave him a large Paper full of Names, 1 
which the King in Diſorder enough received, and | 
without reading put it into his Pocket that He might I 
not enter into any particular Debate upon the Perſons, ol || 
and told him © that He would be always ready to re- m8 
[> | e Celve 
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< ceive his Advice, and willing to gratify him in any 
“Thing He ſhould deſire, and which would not be 
<c en e to his Service.” The King, as ſoon az 
He could, took an Opportunity, when there remained 
no more in his Chamber, to inform the Chancellor of 
the firſt Aſſaults He had encountered as ſoon as He 
alighted out of his Coach, and afterwards of what the 
General had ſaid to him; and thereupon took the Pa- 
per out of his Pocket and read it. It contained the 
Names of at leaſt threeſcore and ten Perſons, who 
were thought fitteſt to be made Privy Counſellors; 
in the whole Number whereof, there were only two, 
who had ever ſerved the King or been looked upon as 
zealouſly affected to his Service, the Marquis of Her:- 
Ford, and the Earl of Southampton, who were Both of 
fo univerſal Reputation and Intereſt, and fo well known 
to have the very particular Efteem of the King, 'that 
They needed no ſuch Recommendation. All the reſt 
were either thoſe Counſellors who had ſerved the King, 
and deſerted him by adhering to the Parliament ; or 
of thoſe who had moſt eminently diſſerved him in the 
Beginning of the Rebellion, and in the carrying it on 


with all Fierceneſs and Animoſity until the new Mo- 


del, and diſmiſſing the Earl of Een: Then indeed 
Cromwell had grown terrible to them, and diſpoſed - 
them to wiſh the King were again poſſeſſed of his re- 
gal Power, and which They did but wiſh. There 
were then the Names of the principal Perſons of the 
Preſbyterian Party, to which the General was thought 
to be moſt inclined, at leaſt to ſatisfy the fooliſh and 
unruly Inclinations of his Wife. There were like- 
wile the Names of ſome who were moſt notorious in 
all the other Factions; and of ſome who in Reſpect 
of their mean Qualities and meaner Qualifications, 
Nobody could imagine how They could come to be 
named, except that, by the very odd Mixture, any 
ſober and wiſe Reſolutions and Concurrence might 
be prevented. | 
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Tur King was in more than ordinary Confuſion 7% 5 - 
with the reading this Paper, and knew not well what pup 
to think of the General, in whoſe abfolute Power He 
now was. However, He reſolved in the Entrance 

upon his Government not to conſent to ſuch Impoſi- 

tions, which might prove perpetual Fetters and Chains 

upon him ever after. He gave the Paper therefore 
to the Chancellor, and bade him © take the firſt Op- 

« portunity to diſcourſe the Matter with the GeneralP® 

(whom He had not yet ſaluted ) or rather with Mr. 

« Morrice his moſt intimate Friend,” whom He had 

newly preſented to the King, and “with Both whom 

« He preſumed He would ſhortly be. acquainted,” 

though for the preſent Both were equally unknown to & A 
him. Shortly. after, when mutual Viſits had paſſed 
between them, and ſuch Profeſſions as naturally are 

U made between Perſons who were like to have much to 
do with each other; and Mr. Morrice being in private 
with him, the Chancellor told him © how much the 
King was ſurpriſed with the Paper He had received 
from the General, which at leaſt recommended {and 
«* which would have always great Authority with him) 

« ſome ſuch Perſons to his Truſt, in whom He could 
„not yet, till They were better known to him, re- 
< pole any Confidence.” And thereupon He read 
many of their Names, and ſaid, that if ſuch Men 
* were made Privy Counſellors, it would either be 
< imputed to the King's own Election, which would 
<cauſe a very ill Meaſure to be taken of his Majeſty's 
Nature and Judgment; or (which more probably 
“would be the Caſe) to the Inclination and Power of 
« the General, which would be attended with as ill 

Effects.“ Mr. Morrice ſeemed much troubled at 
the Apprehenſion, and ſaid, the Paper was of his 
* Handwriting, by the General's Order, who He was 
*afſured had no ſuch Intention; but that He would 
© preſently ſpeak with him and return,” which He 
did within leſs than an Hour, and exprefled © the 
Trouble the General was in upon the King's _ 

; ; cc Ju 
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4 juſt Exception; and that the Truth was, He had 
e been obliged to have much Communication with Men 
ec all Humours and Inclinations, and ſo had promiſed to do 
e them good Offices to the King, and could not therefore 
* avoid inſerting their Names in that Paper, without any 
« Tmaginations that the King would accept them : That He 
ec had done his Part, and all that could be expetted from 
ce him, and left the King to do what He had thought beſt 
e for his own Service, which He would always deſire him 
© to do, whatever Propoſition He ſhould at any Time pre- 
* {ume to make to his Majeſty, which He would not promiſe 
« ſhould be always reaſonable. However, He did ſtill 
< heartily wiſh, that his Majeſty would make uſe of ſome 
« of thoſe Perſons,” whom He named, and ſaid, He 
« knew moſt of them were not his Friends, and that his 
Service would be more advanced by admitting them, than 
<« by leaving them out.” . TIRES : 

Tux King was abundantly pleaſed with this good 
Temper of the General, and leſs diſliked thoſe, who 
He diſcerned would be grateful to him, than any of 
the reſt: And ſo the next Day, He made the Gene- 
ral Knight of the Garter, and admitted him of the 
Council; and likewiſe at the ſame Time gave the Sig- 
net to Mr. Morrice, who was ſworn of the Council 


and Secretary of State; and Sir Anthony Aſbley Cooper, 


who had been preſented by the General under a ſpecial 
Recommendation, was then too ſworn of the Council, 
and the rather, becauſe having lately married the Niece 
of the Earl of Southampton (who was then likewiſe pre- 
ſent, and received the Garter to which He had been 
elected ſome Years before) it was believed that his 
lippery Humour would be eaſily reſtrained and fixed 
by the Uncle. All this was tranſacted during his Ma- 
jeſty's Stay at Canterbury. . 

Upon the 29th of May, which was his Majeſty's 
Birth Day, and now the Day of his Reſtoration and 
Triumph, He entered London, the Highway from! Ro- 
cheſter to Blactbeath being on both Sides ſo full of Ac- 
clamations of Joy, and crowded with ſuch a 2 
. tude 
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tude of People that it ſeemed one continued Street 
wonderfully inhabited. Upon Blackheath the Army 
was drawn up, conſiſting of above fifty thouſand Men, 

Horſe and Foot, in excellent Order and Equipage, 
where the General preſented the chief Officers to kiſs 
the King's Hands, which Grace They ſeemed to re- 
ceive with all Humility and Cheerfulneſs. Shortly 
after, the Lord Mayor of London, the Sheriffs, and 
Body of the Aldermen, with the whole Militia of the 
City, appeared with great Luſtre; whom the King 
received with a moſt graceful and obliging Counte- 
nance, and knighted the Mayor and all the Aldermen, 
and Sheriffs, and the principal Officers of the Militia : 
An Honour the City had been without near eighteen 
Years, and therefore abundantly welcome to the Huſ- 
bands and their Wives. With this Equipage the 
King was attended through the City of London, where 
the Streets were railed in on Both Sides that the Li- 
very of the Companies of the City might appear with 
the more Order and Decency, till He came to White- 25 
ball; the Windows all the Way being full of Ladies 
and Perſons of Quality, who were impatient to fill 
their Eyes with a beloved Spectacle of which They 
had been ſo long deprived. The King was no ſooner 
at Whitehall, but (as hath been ſaid) the Speakers, 
and Both Houſes of Parliament, preſented themſelves 
with all poſſible Profeſſions of Duty and Obedience at 
his Royal Feet, and were even raviſned with the 
cheerful Reception They had from him. The Joy z:«:free %y 
was univerſal; and whoſoever was not pleaſed at — wok 
Heart, took the more Care to appear as if He was; 
and no Voice was heard but of the higheſt Congra- 
tulation, of extolling the Perſon of the King, admi- 
ring his Condeſcenſions and Afﬀability, raiſing his 
Praiſes to Heaven, and curſing and deteſting the Me- 
mory of thoſe Villains who had ſo long excluded ſo 
Meritorious a Prince, and thereby withheld that Hap- 
pineſs from them, which They ſhould enjoy in the 
largeſt Meaſure They could deſire or wiſn. The Joy 


on 
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on all Sides was with the greateſt Exceſs, fo that 


moſt Men thought, and had Reaſon enough to think, 


that the King was even already that great and glo- 

rious Prince, which the Parliament had wantonly and 
hypocritically promiſed to raiſe his Father to be. 

Beth Houſes TI E Chancellor took his Place in the Houſe of 

Z Peers with 2 general Acceptation and Reſpect ; and 

all thoſe Lords who were alive and had ſerved the 

King his Father, and the Sons of thoſe who were dead 


1 and were equally excluded from ſitting there by Or- 


Hd cm. dinances of Parliament, together with all thoſe who 
moons, had been created by this King, took their Seats in 
Parliament without the leaſt Murmur or Exception. 
The Houſe of Commons ſeemed equally conſtituted 
to what could be wiſhed; for though there were many 
Preſbyterian Members, and ſome of all other Factions 
im Religion, who did all promiſe themſelves fome 
Liberty and Indulgence for their ſeveral Parties, yet 


They all profeſſed great Zeal for the eſtabliſhing the 


King in his full Power. And the major Part of the 
Houſe was of ſober and prudent Men, who had been 
long known to be very weary of all the late Govern- 
ments, and heartily to deſire and pray for the King's 
Return. And there were many, who had either them- 
ſelves been actual and active Malignants and Delin- 
quents in the late King's Time, or the Sons of ſuch, 
who inherited their Fathers Virtues; Both which 
Claſſes of Men were excluded from being cabable of 
being elected to ſerve in Parliament, not only by for- 
mer Ordinances, but by expreſs Caution in the very 
Writs which were ſent out to ſummon this Parlia- 
ment, and were notwithſtanding made Choice of and 
returned by the Country, and received without any 
Heſitation in the-Houſe, and treated by all Men with 
the more Civility and Reſpect for their known Malig- 
nity; So that the King, though it was neceſſary to 
have Patience in the Expectations of their Reſolutions 
in all important Points, which could not ſuddenly be 
concluded in fuch a popular Aſſembly, was my = 

| | | Onably 
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ſonably aſſured, that He ſhould have nothing preſſed 
upon him that ſhould be ungrateful, with Reference 
to the Church or State. 15 


. . 


IT is true, the Preſbyterians were very numerous in Particularly 


Is: 


the Houſe, and many of them Men of good Parts, 7'* 2: 


. © terian Party 


and had a great Party in the Army, and a greater in in ir 
the City, and except with Reference to Epiſcopacy were 
defirous to make themſelves grateful to the King in 
the ſettling all his Intereſt, and eſpecially in vindica- 
ting themfelves from the odious Murder of the King 
by loud and paſſionate Inveighing againſt that mon- 
ſtrous Parricide, and with the higheſt Animoſity de- 
nauncing the ſevereſt Judgments not only againſt thoſe 
who were immediately guilty of it, but againſt thoſe 
principal Perſons wha had moſt notoriouſly adhered to 
Conwell in the Adminiſtration of his Government, 
that is, moſt eminently oppoſed them and their Fac- 
tion. They took all Occafions to declare, that the 
« Power and Intereſt of the Party had been the chief 
Means to bring Home the King ;” and uſed all pof- 
ſible Endeavours that the King might be perſuaded to 
think ſo too, and that the very Covenant had at laſt 
done him Good and expedited his Return, by the 
cauſing it to be hung up in Churches, from whence 
Cromwell had. caſt it out, and their Miniſters preſſing 
upon the Conſcience of all thoſe who had taken it, 
“that They were bound by that Clauſe which con- 
cerned the Defence of the King's Perſon, to take 
* up Arms, if Need were, on his Behalf, and to re- 
*ftore him to his rightful Government; when the 
very fame Miniſters. had obliged them to take up Arms 
againſt the King his Father by Virtue of that Covenant, 
and to fight againſt: him till They had taken him Pri- 
loner, which produced his Murder. This Party was 
much diſpleaſed, that the King declared himſelf ſo 
politively. on Behalf of Epiſcopacy, and would hear no 
other Prayers. in his Chapel than thoſe contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer, and that all thoſe Forma- 
ities and Solemnities were now again reſumed and 
| 85 practiſed, 
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practiſed, which They had cauſed to be aboliſhed for 
ſo many Years paſt. Yet the King left all Churches 
to their Liberty, to uſe ſuch Forms of Devotion which 
They liked beſt; and ſuch of their chief Preachers who 
_ deſired it, or were deſired by their Friends, were ad- 
mitted to preach before him, even without the Sur- ; 
plice, or any other Habit than They made choice of. 
But this Connivance would not do their Buſineſs: 
Their Preaching made no Proſelytes who were not ſo 
before; and the Reſort of the People to thoſe Church- 
es, where the Common Prayer was again introduced, 
was Evidence enough of their Inclinations; and The 
ſaw the King's Chapel always full of thoſe, who had 
uſed to poſſeſs the chief Benches in their Aſſemblies: 
So that it was manifeſt that Nothing but the ſupreme 
| Authority would be able to ſettle. their Diſcipline; 
mi wgs and therefore with their uſual Confidence They were 
| jap. very importunate in the Houſe of Commons, © that 
Wl a Goren. © the Eccleſiaſtical Government might be ſettled and 


ment accord 


ag to the remain according to the Covenant, which had been 
Covenant. practiſed many Years, and ſo the People generally 
«well devoted to it, whereas the introducing the Com. 
% Prayer (with which very few had ever been 
< acquainted or heard it read) would very much ot- 
fend the People, and give great Interruption to the 
* compoſing the Pgace of the Kingdom.” This was 
urged in the Houſt i of Commons by eminent Men of 
the Party, who believed They had the major Part of 
their Mind. And their Preachers were as ſolicitous 
and induſtrious to inculcate the ſame Doctrine to the 
principal Perſons who had returned with the King, 
and every Day reſorted to the Court as if They pre- 
fided there, and had frequent Audiences of the King 
to perſuade him to be of the ſame Opinion ; from 
whom They received no other Condeſcenſions than 
They had formerly had at the Hague, with the ſame 
gracious Affability and Expreſſions to their Perſons. 
THAT Party in the Houſe that was in Truth de- 
voted to the King, and to the old Principles of . 
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and of State, which every Day increaſed, thought not 

fit ſo to croſs the Presbyterians as to make them deſ- 

perate in their Hopes of Satisfaction, but, with the 

Concurrence with thoſe who were of contrary Fac- 

io) tions, diverted the Argument by propoſing other 
Subjects of more immediate Relation to the publick 
Peace, as the Act of Indemnity which every Man impa- 
tiently longed for, and the raiſing Money towards the 
Payment of the Army and the Navy, without which 
that unſupportable Charge could not be leſſened, to 
be firſt conſidered and diſpatched; and the Model for 
Religion to be debated and prepared by that Com- 
mittee, which had been nominated before his Majeſ- 
ty's Return to that Purpoſe; They not doubting to | 
croſs and puzzle any pernicious Reſolutions there, 'till 
Time and their own extravagant Follies ſhould put 
ſome End to their deſtructive Deſigns. 

In the mean Time there were two Particulars, 
which the King with much inward Impatience, though 
with little outward Communication, did moft deſire, 
the diſbanding the Army, and ſettling the Revenue, 
the Courſe and Receipt whereof had been ſo broken 
and perverted, and a great Part extinguiſhed by the 
Sale of all the Crown-Lands, that the old Officers 
of the Exchequer, Auditors or Receivers, knew 

c not how to reſume their Adminiſtrations. Beſides that 

| p the great Receipt of Exciſe and Cuſtoms was not yet 

| veſted in the King; nor did the Parliament make any 

Haſte to aſſign it, finding it neceſſary to reſerve it in 

the old Way, and not to divert it from thoſe Aſſign- 


2 


55 ments, which had been made for the Payment of the 
Army and Navy, for which until ſome other Proviſion 
5 could be made, it was to no Purpoſe to mention the 


diſpanding the one or the other, though the Charge 
of Both was ſo vaſt and unſupportable, that the King- 

dom muſt in a ſhort Time fink under the Burden. 

For:what concerned the Revenue and raiſing Money, 
1 the King was leſs ſolicitous, and yet there was not ſo 
4 much as any Aſſignation made for the Support of his 
| Vol. II. " | Houſhold, 


| The Nature 
and Inclina= 
tien of the 
Army. 
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Houſhold, which cauſed a vaſt Debt to be contracted 
before taken Notice of, the Miſchief of which is 
hardly yet removed. He ſaw the Parliament eve 


Day doing ſomewhat in it, and it quickly diſſolved all 


Bargains, Contracts and Sales, which had been of 
any of the Crown-Lands, ſo that all that Royal Re- 


venue (which had been too much waſted and impair- 


ed in thoſe improvident Times which had preceded the 
Troubles) was entirely remitted to thoſe to whom it 
belonged, the King and the Queen his Mother; but 
very little Money was returned out of the ſame into 
the Exchequer in the Space of the firſt Year; ſo dif- 
ficult it was to reduce any Payments which had been 
made for ſo many Years irregularly, into the old 
Channel and Order. And every Thing elſe of this 


Kind was done, how ſlowly ſoever, with as much Ex- 
pedition as from the Nature of the Affair, and the 


Crowd in which it was neceſſary to be agitated, could 
reaſonably be expected; and therefore his Majeſty 
was leſs troubled for thoſe Inconveniencies which He 


foreſaw muſt inevitably flow from thence. 


Bur the Delay in diſbanding the Army, how un- 
avoidable ſoever, did exceedingly afflict him, and the 
more, becauſe for many Reaſons He could not ur 
it nor complain of it. He knew well the ill Conſti- 
tution of the Army, the Diſtemper and Murmuring 
that was in it, and how many Diſeaſes and Convul- 
fions their infant Loyalty was ſubject to; that how 
united ſoever their Inclinations and Acclamations 
ſeemed to be at Blackheath, their Affections were not 
the ſame: And the very Countenances then of many 
Officers as well as Soldiers did fufficiently manifeſt, 
that They were drawa thither to a Service They were 
not delighted in. The General, before He had form- 
ed any Reſolution to himſelf, and only valued himſelf 
upon the Preſbyterian Intereſt, had caſhiered ſome 
Regiments and Companies which He knew not to be 
devoted to his Perſon and Greatneſs; and after He 
found it neceſſary to fix his own Hopes and Depend- 


ance 
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ance upon the King, He had diſmiſſed many Officers 
(u) who He thought might be willing and able to croſs 
his Deſigns and Purpoſes, when He ſhould think fit 
to diſcover them, and conferred their Charges and 
Commands upon thoſe who had been disfavoured by 
the late Powers; and after the Parliament had decla- 
red for and proclaimed the King, He caſhiered others, 
and gave their Offices to ſome eminent Commanders 
who had ſerved the King; and gave others of the 
loyal Nobility Leave to lift Voluntiers in Companies 
to appear with them at the Reception of the King, 
who had all met and joined with the Army upon 
Blackheath in the Head of their Regiments and Com- 
panies: Yet, notwithſtanding all this Providence, the 
old Soldiers had little Regard for their new Officers, 
at leaſt had no Reſignation for them; and it quickly 
appeared, by the ſelect and affected Mixtures of ſullen 
and melancholick Parties of Officers and Soldiers, that 
as ill- diſpoſed Men of other Claſſes were left as had 
been diſbanded; and that much the greater Part fo 
much abounded with ill Humours, that is was not 
ſafe to adminiſter a general Purgation. It is true that 
Lambert was cloſe Priſoner in the Tower, and as many 
of thoſe Officers who were taken and had appeared in 
Arms with him when He was taken, were likewiſe 
there or in ſome other Priſons, with others of the ſame 
Complexion, who were well enough known to have 
the preſent Settlement that was intended in perfect 
Deteftation : But this Leproſy was ſpread too far to 
have the Contagion quickly or eaſily extinguiſhed. 
How cloſe ſoever Lambert himſelf was ſecured from 
doing Miſchief, his Faction was at Liberty and very 
numerous; his diſbanded Officers and Soldiers ming- 
led and converſed with their old Friends and Compa- 
nions, and found too many of them poſſeſſed with 
the ſame Spirit; They concurred in the ſame Re- 
proaches and Revilings of the General, as the Man 
who had treacherouſly betrayed them, and led them 
into an Ambuſcade from whence They knew not how 
C2 to 
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to diſentangle themſelves. They looked upon him ag 
the ſole Perſon who ſtill ſupported his own Model, 
and were well aſſured that if He were removed, the 
Army would be ftill the ſame and appear in their old 
Retrenchments ; and therefore They entered into ſe- 
veral Combinations to aſſaſſinate him, which They re- 
ſolved to do with the firſt Opportunity. In a Word, 
They liked neither the Mein nor Garb nor Counte: 
nance of the Court, nor were wrought upon by the 


_ +, gracious Aſpect and Benignity of the King himſelf 
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ALL this was well enough known to his Majeſty, 
and to the General, who was well enough acquainted 
and not at all pleaſed with the Temper. and Diſpoſi- 
tion of his Army, and therefore no leſs deſired it 
ſhould be difbanded than the King did. In the mean 
Time, very diligent Endeavours were uſed to diſcover 
and apprehend ſome principal Perſons, who took as 
much Care to conceal themſelves; and every Day 
many dangerous or ſuſpected Men of all Qualities 
were impriſoned in all Counties : Spies were employ- 
ed, who for the moſt Part had the ſame Aﬀections 
which They were to diſcover in othess, and received 
Money on both Sides to do, and not to do, the Work 
They were appointed to do. And in this melancho- 
lick and perplexed Condition the King and all his 
Hopes ſtood, when He appeared moſt gay and exalt- 
ed, — wore a Pleaſantneſs in his Face that became 
him and looked like as full an Aſſurance of his Security 
as was poſſible to be put on. 

THERE was yet added to this lippery and uneaſy 
Poſture of Affairs, another Mortification, which made 
a deeper Impreſſion upon the King's Spirit than all 
the reſt, and without which the worſt of the other 
would have been in ſome Degree remediable ; that 
was, the Conſtitution and Diſunion of thoſe who were (12) 
called and looked upon as his own Party, which with- 
out Doubt in the whole Kingdom was numerous 
enough, and capable of being powerful enough to 
give the Law to all the reſt; which had been ar 
Groun 
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| Ground of many unhappy Attempts in the late Time, 
that if any preſent Force could be drawn together, 
and poſſeſſed of any ſuch Place in which They might 
make a Stand without being overrun in a Moment, 
the general Concurrence of the Kingdom would in a 
ſhort Time reduce the Army, and make the King ſu- 
periour to all his Enemies; which Imagination was 
enough confuted, though not enough extinguiſhed, 
by the dearbought Experience in the woful Enterpriſe 
at Worceſter. However, it had been now a very juſti- 
fable Preſumption in the King, to believe as well as 
hope, that He could not be long in England without 
ſuch an Apparency of his own Party that wiſhed all 
that He himſelf deſired, and ſuch a Manifeſtation of 
their Authority, Intereſt and Power, that would pre- 
vent or be ſufficient to ſubdue any forward Diſpoſition 
that might grow up in the Parliament, or more ex- 
travagant Demands in the Army itſelf. An Appa- 
rence -there was of that People, great enough, who 
had all the Wiſhes for the King which He entertained 
for himſelf. But They were fo divided and diſunited 4 Review of 
by private Quarrels, Factions and Animoſities; or fo 3 
unacquainted with each other; or, which was worſe, previ to 
ſo jealous of each other; the Underſtandings and 8 
Faculties of many honeſt Men were ſo weak and 
| ſhallow, that They could not be applied to any great 
| Truſt; and others who wiſhed and meant very well 
had a Peeviſhneſs, Frowardneſs and Opiniatrety, that 
They would be engaged only in what pleaſed them- 
ſelves, nor would join in_ any Thing with ſuch and 
ſuch Men whom They diſliked. The ſevere and ty- 
rannical Government of Cromwell and the Parliament 
had fo often baniſhed and impriſoned them upon mere 
e Jealouſies, that They were grown Strangers to one an- 
| other, without any Communication between them: 
And there had been fo frequent Betrayings and Trea- 
cheries uſed, ſo many Diſcoveries of Meetings pri- 
vately contrived, and of Diſcourſes accidentally enter- 
ed into, and Words and Expreſſions raſhly and unad- 
| fo viſedly * 
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viſed uttered without any Deſign, upon which Mul. 
titudes were ſtill impriſoned and many put to Death; 
that the Jealouſy was ſo univerſal, that few Men who 
had ever ſo good Affections for the King, durſt confer 
with any Freedom together. 

Mos r of thoſe of the Nobility who had with Con- 
ſtancy and Fidelity adhered to the Jaſt King, and had 
greateſt Authority with all Men who profeſſed the 
ſame Affections, were dead, as the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Dorſet, the Lord Capel, the Lord Hopton, 
and many other excellent Perſons. And of that Claſſis, 
that is, of a powerful Intereſt and unſuſpected Inte- 
grity (for there were ſome very good Men, who were 
without any Cauſe ſuſpected then, becauſe They were 
not equally perſecuted upon all Occaſions) there were 
only two who ſurvived, the Marquis of Hertford and 
Earl of Southampton ; who were Both great and wor- 
thy Men, looked upon with great Eſtimation by all 
the moſt valuable Men who could contribute moſt to 
the King's Reſtoration, and with Reverence by their 
greateſt Enemy, and had been courted by Cromwe!! 
himſelf till He found it to no Purpoſe. And though 
the Marquis had been prevailed with once and no 
more to give him a Viſit, the other, the Earl, could 
never be perſuaded ſo much as to ſee him; and when 
Cromwell was in the New Foreſt and reſolved one Day 
to viſit him, He being informed of it or ſuſpecting 
it, removed to another Houſe He had at ſuch a Dif- 
tance as exempted him from that Viſitation. But theſe 

two 1 Perſons had for ſeveral Years withdrawn 
themſelves into the Country, lived retired, ſent ſome-(iʒ 
times ſuch Money as They could raiſe out of their 
long-ſequeſtered and exhauſted Fortunes, by Meſſen- 
gers of their Len Dependance, with Advice to the 
King, © to fit ſtill and expect a reaſonable Revolu- 
e tion, without making any unadviſed Attempt ;* 
1 and induſtriouſly declined any Converſation or Com- 
ll merce with any who were known to correſpond with 
fi the King: So that now upon his / 8 They 
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They were totally unacquainted with any of thoſe 


Perſons, who now looked as Men to be depended up- 
on in any great Action and Attempt. And for them- 
ſelves, as the Marquis ſhortly after died, ſo the other 
with great Abilities ſerved him in his moſt ſecret and 
important Counſels, but had been never converſant in 
martial Affairs. 1 | 

THERE had been ſix or eight Perſons of general 
good and confeſſed Reputation, and who of all who 
were then left alive had had the moſt eminent Charges 
in the War, and executed them with great Courage 
and Diſcretion; ſo that few Men could with any rea- 
ſonable Pretence refuſe to receive Orders from them, 
or to ſerve under their Commands. They had great 
Affection for and Confidence in each other, and had 
frankly offered by an Expreſs of their own Number, 
whilſt the King remained in France, that, if They 
« were approved and qualified by his Majeſty, They 
* would by joint Advice intend the Care of his Ma- 
jeſty's Service; and as They would not engage in 
any abſurd and deſperate Attempt, but uſe all their 
„Credit and Authority to prevent and diſcountenance 
«the ſame, ſo They would take the firſt rational Op- 
* portunity, which They expected from the Diviſions 
and Animoſities which daily grew and appeared in 
* the Army, to draw their Friends and old Soldiers 
* who were ready to receive their Commands together, 
c and try the utmoſt that could be done with the Loſs 
* or Hazard of their Lives:“ Some of them having, 
beſide their Experience in War, very conſiderable 
Fortunes of their own to loſe, and were Relations to 


the greateſt Families in England. And therefore They 


made it their humble Suit, that this ſecret Correſ- 
* pondence might be carried on and known to none 
* but to the Marquis of Ormond and to the Chance]- 
< lor; and that if any other Counſels were ſet on Foot 
in England by the Activity of particular Perſons, who 
too frequently with great Zeal and little Animad- 
* verſion embarked themſelves in impoſſible Under- 
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4 . his Majeſty upon Advertiſement thereof 
«would firſt communicate the Motives or Pretences 
£ which would be offered to him, to them; and then 
« They would find Opportunity to confer with ſome 
„ ſober Man of that Fraternity” (as there was no 
well- affected Perſon in England, who at that Time 
would not willingly receive Advice and Direction from 
moſt of thoſe Perſons) © and thereupon They would 
„ preſent their Opinion to his Majeſty, and if the De- 
* ſign ſhould appear practicable to his Majeſty, They 
« would chearfully embark themſelves in it, otherwiſe 
ce uſe their own Dexterity to divert it.“ Theſe Men 
had been armed with all neceſſary Commiſſions and 
Inſtructions according to their own Deſires; the King 
conſented to all They propoſed; and the Ciphers and 
Correſpondence were committed to the Chancellor, in 
whoſe Hands, with the Privity only of the Marquis 
of Ormond, all the Intelligence with England, of what 
Kind ſoever, was intruſtet. 

Unpk R this Conduct for ſome Years all Things 
ſucceeded well, many unſeaſonable Attempts were 


prevented, and thereby the Lives of many good Men 


preſerved : And though ( upon the curſory Jealouſy 
of that Time, and the reſtleſs Apprehenſion of Crom- 
well, and the almoſt continual Commitments of all 


who had eminently ſerved the King and were able to 
do it again) thoſe: Perſons who were thus truſted, or (:4) 


the major Part of them, were ſeldom out of Priſon, 
or free from the Obligation of good Sureties for their 
peaceable Behaviour; yet all the Vigilance of Cromwell 
and his moſt diligent Inquiſitors could never diſcover 
this ſecret Intercourſe between thoſe Confidants and 
the King, which did always paſs and was maintained 
by Expreſſes made Choice of by them, and ſupported 
at their Charge out of ſuch Monies as. were privately 
collected for publick Uſes, of which They, who 
contributed neſt knew little more than the Integrity 
of him who was intruſted, who did not "_— make 
ſkilful Contributions. 275 
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Ir fell out unfortunately, that two of theſe princi- 
pal Perſons fell out, and had a fatal Quarrel, upon 
2 Particular leſs — than any Thing that could 
reſult from or relate to the great Truſt They Both had 
from the King, which ought to have been of Influence 
enough to have ſuppreſſed or diverted all Paſſions of 
that Kind : But the Animoſities grew ſuddenly irre- 
concilable, and if not divided the Affections of the 
whole Knot, at leaſt interrupted or ſuſpended: their 
conſtant Intercourſe and Confidence in each other, and 
ſo the diligent Accounts which the King uſed to re- 
ceive from them. And the Cauſe growing more pub- 
lick and nototious, though not known in a long Time 
after to the King, exceedingly leſſened Both their Re- 
putations with the moſt ſober Men; inſomnch as 
They withdrew all Confidence in their Conduct, and 
all Inchnation to embark in the Buſineſs which was in- 
truſted in ſuch Hands. And which was worſe than 
all this, one Perſon amongſt them of as unblemiſhed 
a Reputation as either of them, and of much better 
Abilities and Faculties of Mind, either affected with 
this untoward Accident, or broken with frequent Im- 


priſonments and Deſpair of any Reſurrection of the 


King's Intereſt, about this Time yielded to a foul 
Temptation; and for large Supplies of Money, which 
his Fortune ſtood in Need of, engaged to be a Spy to 


Cromwell, with a Latitude which He did not allow to 


others of that ingominious Tribe, undertaking only 
to impart enough of any Deſign to prevent the Miſ- 
chief thereof, without expoſing any Man to the Loſs 
of his Life, or ever appearing himſelf to make good 
and juſtify any of his Diſcoveries. The reſt of his 
Aſſociates neither ſuſpected their Companion, nor 


leſſened their Affection or utmoſt Zeal for the King; 


though They remitted ſome of their Diligence in his 
Service, by the other unhappy Interruption. 

TH1s falling out during his Majeſty's Abode in 
Cologne, He was very long without Notice of the 
Grounds of that Jealouſy, which had 1 jor 
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| uſual Correſpondence; and the Matter of Infidelity 
being not in the leaſt Degree ſuſpected, He could not 
avoid receiving Advice and Propoſitions from other 
honeſt Men, who were of known Affection and Cou- 
rage, and who converſed much with the Officers of 
the Army, and were unſkilfully diſpoſed to believe 
that all They, who They had Reaſon to believe did 
hate Cromwell, would eaſily be induced to ferve the 
King : And many of the Officers in their Behaviour, 
Diſcourſes and Familiarity, contributed to that Belief, 
ſome of them, not without the Privity and Allowance 
of Cromwell, or his Secretary Thurlow. And upon 
Overtures of this Kind, and wonderful Confidence of 
Succeſs, even upon the Preparations which were in 
Readineſs, of and by his own Party, ſeveral Meſſen- 
gers were ſent to the King; and by all of them ſharp 
and paſſionate Complaints againſt thoſe Perſons, who 
were ſo much and ſtill in the ſame Confidence with 
him, as Men who were at Eaſe, and uninclined to 
venture themſelves upon dangerous or doubtful En- 
terpriſes. They complained, that when They im- 
<* parted to them or any one of them“ (for They 
knew not of his Majeſty's Reference' to them, but had 

of themſelves reſorted to them as Men of the greateſt(:; 
Reputation for their Affections and Experience) „a 
< Deſign which had been well conſulted and delibe- 
rated by thoſe who meant to venture their own Lives 
«in the Execution of it, They made ſo many Ex- 
* cuſes and Arguments and Objections againſt it, as if 
it were wholly unadviſable and unpracticable; and 

< when They propoſed the meeting and conferrin 

* with ſome of the Officers, who were reſolved to ſerve 
his Majeſty, and were willing to adviſe with them, as 
Men of more Intereſt and who had managed greater 
Commands, upon the Places of Rendezvous, and 
* what Method ſhould be obſerved in the Enterpriſes, 
making no Scruple themſelves to receive Orders 
from them, or to do all Things They ſhould re- 
* quire which might advance his Majeſty's _— 
by * theſe 
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« theſe Gentlemen only wiſhed them to take Heed 
« They were not deftroyed, and poſitively refuſed to 
« meet or confer with any of the Officers of the 
« Army : And hereupon” They ſaid “all the King's 
« Party was ſo incenſed againſt them, that They no 
« more would have Recourſe to them, or make any 
« ConjunCtion with them.” They informed his Ma- 
jeſty at large of the Animoſity that was grown be 
tween two of the principal Perſons, and the origi- 
nal Cauſe thereof, and therefore deſired “ that ſome 
«Perſon might be ſent, to whom They might repair 
« for Orders, until the King himſelf diſcerned that all 
« Preparations were in ſuch a Readineſs, that He 
might reaſonably venture his Royal Perſon with 
44 them.” - | | 

TrouGHn He was not at all ſatisfied with the 
Grounds of their Expectation and Proceedings, and 
therefore could not blame the Warineſs and Reſerved- 
neſs of the other, and thought their Apprehenſion of 
being betrayed (which in the Language of that Time 
was called trepanned ) which befel ſome Men every 
Day, very reaſonable; yet the Confidence of many 
honeſt Men who were ſure to pay dear for any raſh 
Undertaking, and their Preſumption in appointing a 
peremptory Day for a general Rendezvous over the 
Kingdom, but eſpecially the Diviſion of his Friends, 
and Sharpneſs againſt thoſe upon whom He principal- 
ly relied, was the Cauſe of his ſending over the Lord 
Rocheſter, and of his own Concealment in Zealand: 
the Succeſs whereof, and the ill Conſequence of thoſe 
precipitate Reſolutions, in the Slaughter of many 
worthy and gallant Gentlemen with all the Cireum- 
ſtances of Inſolence and Barbarity, are mentioned in 
their proper Places. or _ 

Bur theſe unhappy and fatal Miſcarriages, and the 
fad Spectacles which enſued, made not thoſe Impreſ- 
ſions upon the Aﬀections and Spirits of the King's 
Friends, as they ought to have done; nor rendered 
the Warineſs and Diſcretion of thoſe who had _ 
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ded the Enterpriſe, and who were always imprifoned 
upon Suſpicion, how innocent ſoever, the more ya- 
lued and eſteemed : On the contrary it increaſed the 
Reproaches againſt the Knot, as if their Lacheté and 
Want of Appearance and engaging had been the ſole 
Cauſe of the Misfortune. And after ſome ſhort Fits 
of Dejection and Acquieſcence, upon the ſhedding of 
much Blood of their Friends and Confederates, and 
the notorious Diſcovery of being betrayed by thoſe, 
who had been truſted by them, of the Army ; They 
began again to reſume Courage, to meet and enter 
upon new Counſels and Deſigns, imputing the former 
Want of Succeſs to the Want of Skill and Conduct 
in the Undertakers, not to the all-ſeeing Vigilance of 
Cromwell and his Inſtruments, or to the formed Strength 
of his Government not to be ſhaken by weak or il! 
ſeconded Conſpiracies. Young Men were grown up, 
who inherited their Fathers Malignity, and were too 
impatient to revenge their Death, or to be even with 
their Oppreſſors, and fo entered into new Combina-(:4 
tions as unſkilful and therefore as unfortunate as the 
former; and being diſcovered even before they were 
formed, Cromwell had Occaſion given him to make 
himſelf more terrible in new Executions, and to ex- 
erciſe greater Tyranny upon the whole Party in Impri- 
ſonments, Penalties and Sequeſtrations ; making thoſe, 
who heartily deſired to be quiet, and who abhorred 
any raſh and deſperate Inſurrection, to pay their full 
Shares for the Folly of the other, as if all were ani- 
mated by the ſame Spirit. And this unjuſt and un- 
reaſonable Rigour increaſed the Reproaches and Ani- 
moſities in the King's Friends againſt each other: 
The wiſer and more ſober Part, who had moſt Expe- 
rience, and knew how impoſſible it was to ſucceed in 
ſuch Enterpriſes, and had yet preſerved or redeemed 
enough of thei; Fortunes to fit ſtill and expect ſome 
hopeful Revolution, were unexpreſſibly offended, and 
bitterly inveighed againſt thoſe, who without Reaſon 
diſturbed their Peace and Quiet, by e the 
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State to freſh Perſecutions of them who had given them 


noOffence : And the other ſtirring and enraged Party, 


with more Fierceneſs and publick Diſdain protefted 
againſt and reviled thoſe, who refufed to join with 
them, as Men who had ſpent all their Stock of Alle- 
giance, and meant to acquieſce with what They had 
left under the Tyranny and in the Subjection of 
Cromwell, And thus, They who did really wiſh the 


fame Things, and equally the Overthrow of that Go- 


vernment, which hindered the Reſtoration of the King, 
crew into more implacable Jealouſies and Virulencies 


inſt each other, than againſt that Power that op- 


prefſed them Both, and poured out their Blood like Wa- 
ter. And either Party conveyed their Apologies and 
Accuſations to the King: One inſiſting upon the Im- 
pertinency of all ſuch Attempts; and the other inſiſt- 
ing that They were ready for a very ſolid and well 
grounded Enterpriſe, were ſure to be poſſeſſed of 
d Towns, if, by his Majeſty's poſitive Command, 
the reſt, who profeſſed ſuch Obedience to him, would 
join with them. . | 
IT was at this Time, and upon theſe Reaſons, that 
the King ſent the Marquis of Ormond into Ergland,' to 
find out and diſcover whether in Truth there were any 
fober Preparations and Readineſs for Action, and then 
to head and conduct it; or if it was not ripe, to com- 
poſe the ſeveral Diſtempers, and unite, as far as was 
poſſible, all who wiſhed well, to concur in the ſame Pa- 
tence for the preſent, and in the ſame Activity when 
it ſhould be ſeaſonable. And He, upon full Confe- 
rence with the principal Perſons of the moſt contradic- 


tory Judgments, quickly found that They who were 
accuſed to be lazy and unactive, were in Truth diſ- 


creet Men, and as ready vigorouſly to appear as the 
other, when the Seaſon ſhould be adviſable, which 


He clearly diſcerned it was not then; and that the 


Preſumption of the other, upon Perſons as well as 
Places, was in no Degree to be depended upon. And 
ſo, after He had done what was poſſible towards ma- 


king - 
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king a good Intelligence between Tempers and Un- 


derſtandings ſo different, the Marquis had the ſame 


good Fortune to retire from thence and bring himſelf 
ſafe to the King; which was the more wonderful Pre- 
ſervation, in that, during the whole Time of his A- 
bode in London, He had truſted no Man more, nor 
conferred with any Man ſo much, as with that Per- 
ſon of the /e/e# Knot, who had been corrupted to give 
all Intelligence to Cromwell: And as He had now 
blaſted and diverted ſome ill laid Deſigns, ſo He had 
diſcovered the Marquis his Arrival to him, but could 
not be prevailed with to inform him of his Lodging, 
which was particularly known to him upon every 
Change, or to contrive any Way for his Apprehen- 
ſion; on the contrary, as in all his Conferences with 


him He appeared a Man of great Judgment and Per-(: 


ſpicacity, and the moſt ready to engage his Perſon in 


any Action that might be for his Majeſty's Advantage, 


ſo He ſeemed beſt to underſtand' the Temper of the 


Time, and the Parts, Faculties and Intereſt of all 


the King's Party; and left the Marquis abundantly 
ſatisfied with him, and of the general good Reputa- 
tion He had with all Men : Which had afterwards an 
ill Effect, for it kept the King and thoſe who were 
truſted by him from giving Credit to the firſt Infor- 


mation He received, from a Perſon who could not be 


deceived, of his Tergiverſation ; his late Fidelity to 
the Marquis of Ormond weighing down with them all 
the Intimations, until the Evidence was ſo pregnant, 
that there was no Room for any Doubt. | 

AFTER all theſe Endeavours by the King to dil- 


countenance and ſuppreſs all unſeaſonable Action 


amongſt his Party, and to infuſe into them a Spirit of 


Peace and Quiet till He himſelf could appear in the 


Head of ſome foreign Forces, which He looked upon 
as the only reaſonable Encouragement-that could ani- 
mate his Friends to declare for him; the generous 
Diſtemper and Impatience of their Nature was incor- 
rigible. They thought the Expectation of Miracles 
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from God Almighty was too lazy and ſtupid a Confi- 
dence, and that God no leſs required their Endeavours 
and Activity, than They hoped for his Benediction in 
their Succeſs. New Hopes were entertained, and Coun- 
ſels ſuitable entered upon. Mr. Mordaunt the younger 
Son and Brother to the Earls of Peterborough, who was 
too young in the Time of the late War to act any 
Part in it, had lately undergone, after Cromwell him- 
{elf had taken great Pains in the Examination of him, 
a ſevere Trial before the High Court of Juſtice; 
where by his own fingular Addreſs and Behaviour, 
and his Friends having wrought by Money upon ſome 


of the Witneſſes to abſent themſelves, He was by one 


ſingle Voice acquitted; and after a longer Detention 
in Priſon by the Indignation of Cromwell, who well 


knew his Guilt, and againft the Rules and Forms of 


their own Juſtice, He was diſcharged, after moſt of 


his Aſſociates were publickly and barbaroufly put to 


ſeveral Kinds of Death. And He no ſooner found 
himſelf at Liberty, than he engaged in new Intrigues, 
how He might deſtroy that Government that was ſo 
near deſtroying him. The State of the Kingdom was 
indeed altered, and He had Encouragement to hop 

well, which former Undertakers, and himſelf in his, 
had been without. Cromwell had entered into a War 
with Spain; and the King was received and permitted 
to live in Flanders, with ſome Exhibition from that 
King for his Support, and Aſſurance of an Army to 
embark for England, (which made a great Notte, and 
raiſed the broken Hearts of his Friends after ſo many 
Diſtreſſes) which his Majeſty was contented ſhould be 
generally reputed to be greater and in more Forward- 
neſs, than there was Cauſe for. He had likewiſe an- 
other Advantage much ſuperiour and of more Impor- 
tance than the other, by the Death of Cromwell, which 
fell out without or beyond Expectation, which ſeemed 
to put an End to all his Stratagems, and to diffolve 
the whole Frame of Government in the three King- 
doms,. and to open many. Doors to the King to enter 
upon 
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upon that which every Body knew to be his own, | 
NV And though this reaſonable Hope . was, ſooner than 
could be imagined, blaſted and extinguiſhed, by an 
1 univerſal Submiſſion to the Declaration that Cromwell 
__ had made at his Death, that his Son Richard ſhould 
3 s ſucceed him;“ upon which He was declared Pro- 
= - tector by the Council, Army, Navy, with the Con- 
il currence of the Forces of the three Kingdoms, and 
the Addreſſes of all the Counties in England, with 
Vows of their Obedience; inſomuch as He appeared 
in the Eyes of all Men as formidably ſettled as his(q 
Father had been : Yet Mr. Mordaunt proceeded with 
{of Alacrity in his Deſign, contrary to the Opinion and 
A | Advice of thoſe with whom He was obliged to con- 
. ſult, who thought the Conjuncture as unfavourable as 
iq! any that was paſt, and looked upon Mr. Mordaunt as 
a raſh young Man, of a daring Spirit, without any 
1 | Experience in military Affairs, and upon themſelves 
11 as unkindly treated by thoſe about the King, in being 
1 expoſed to the Importunity of a Gentleman who was 
ill a Stranger to them, and who was not equally qualified 
with them for the forming any Reſolution, -which 
They could concur in. 1 


„„ 
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Bur the Intermiſſion of the ſevere Perſecution, 
which had been formerly practiſed againſt the Royal 
Party, in this Nonage of Richard's Goverment, gave 
more Liberty to Communication; and the Preſbyte- 
rian Party grew more diſcontented and daring, and 
the Independant leſs concerned to prevent any Incon- 

venience or Trouble to the weak Son of Oliver, whom 

They reſolved not to obey. Mr. Mordaunt, who had 
gained much Reputation by this ſteady Carriage in his 

late Mortification, and by his ſo briſk Carriage ſo 
ſoon after, found Credit with many Perſons of great 
Fortune and Intereſt; as Sir George Booth and Sir 
Thomas Middleton, the greateſt Men in Cheſhire and 
North Wales, who were reputed Preſbyterians, and, ad 
been Both very active againſt the King, and now re- 
lolved to declare for him; Sir Horatio Townſend, who 
a | was 


— — ———— —-—— 
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Vas newly become of Age, and the moſt powerful 
perſon in Norfolk, where there were many gallant 


Men ready to follow him; and many others the moſt 
conſiderable Men in moſt of the Counties of England : 
Who all agreed in ſo many ſeveral Counties of Enp- 
land to appear upon a Day, in ſuch Bodies as They 
could draw together; many conſiderable Places being 
prepared for their Reception, or too weak to oppoſe 
them. And Mr. Mordaunt ſecretly tranſported him- 
ſelf and waited upon the King at Bruſſels, with that 
Warineſs that He was known to none, but to them 
with whom He was to conſult. The King received 
by him a full Information of the Engagement of all 


| thoſe Perſons to do him Service with the utmoſt Ha- 


zard, and of the Method They meant to proceed in, 


and the Probability, moſt like Aſſurance, of their 


being to be poſſeſſed of Glocefter, Cheſter, Lynn, Yar- 
mouth, all Kent, and the moſt conſiderable Places in 
the eſt, where indeed his own Friends were very con- 
ſiderable. "20 
Uros the whole Matter the King thought it fo 
reaſonable to approve the whole Deſign, that He ap- 
pointed the Day, with a Promiſe to be himſelf, with 
his Brother the Duke of York, concealed at Calais or 
thereabout, that They might divide themſelves to 
thoſe Parts which ſhould be thought moſt proper for 
the Work in Hand. Mr. Mordaunt lamented the Wa- 
rineſs and Want of Confidence in thoſe Perſons upon 
whom the King depended, and acknowledged them 
moſt. worthy of that Truſt, and of much Reputation 


in the Nation; and imputed their much Reſervation 


to the Troubles, and Impriſonments, which They had 
been ſeldom free from, and their Obſervation how 
little Ground there had been for former Enterpriſes, 
without the leaſt Suſpicion of Want of Affection and 


Reſolution in any one of them, and leſs of Integrity. 


But the King was by this Time fully convinced where 


the Treachery was, without any Blemiſh to any one 


of the reſt, who needed not to be aſhamed of being 


D _ © deceived . 
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3 by a Man, whom all the Kingdom would 
have truſted. The ridiculous Dethroning of Richard 
by the Army, and the reaſſembling that Part of the 
old Parliament which was called the Rump, and which 
was more terrible than any ſingle Perſon could be, 
becauſe They preſently returned into their ole Track, 
and renewed their former Rigour againſt their old, (1g 
more than their new Enemies, rather advanced than 
reſtrained this Combination; too much being known 
do too many to be ſecure any other way than by pur- 
ſuing it. So the King and Duke according to their 
former Reſolution went to Calais and Boulogne, and 
prepared as well to make a Deſcent into Kent with 
ſuch Numbers of Men, as the Condition They were 
in would permit. How, many of thoſe Deſigns came 
to be wonderfully and even miraculouſly diſappointed, 
and Sir George Booth defeated by Lambert, are particu- 
larly ſet down by thoſe who have taken upon them to 
mention the Tranſactions of thoſe Times. And from 
thence the Univerſality of all who were, or were ſuſ- 
pected to be, of the King's Party, were according to 
Cuſtom impriſoned, or otherwiſe cruelly entreated 
and thereupon a new Fire kindled amongſt them- 
ſelves: They who had done Nothing reproaching 
them who had brought that Storm upon them ; and 
They who had been engaged, more loudly and bit- 
terly curling the other as —— of the Kings, and 
the Cauſe of the Ruin of his Cauſe through their 
Want ef Courage, or what was worſe, of Affection. 
And ſo all Mens Mouths were opened wider to accuſe 
3 and defame each other, than to defend their own In- 
tegrity. and their Lives. 


eee, IL avs thought myſelf obliged to renew the Me- 
Conftizution of mory of All theſe 8 that the ſeveral Viciſſi- 


| | 1 tudes and Stages may be known, by which the Jea- 
y 7 
I 1 gn Jouſies, — and Diſaffections, in the Royal Party 


ther e 


fied, 


amongſt themſelves and againſt each other, had mount- 
ed to that Height, which the King found them at when 
He returned; when in 8 very few Men of active 


Minds, 
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Minds, and upon whom He could depend in any ſud- + 
den Oceaſion that might probably preſs him, can be 
named, who had any Confidence in each other. All. 
Men were full of bitter Reflections upon the Actions 
and Behaviour of others, or of Excuſes and Apologies 
a for theihſelves for what They thought might be 
1 charged upon them. The woful Vice of Drinking, a de, 
from the Uneaſineſs of their Fortune, or the Neceſſity ——— 
of frequent Meetings together, for which Taverns 
were the moft feeure Places, had ſpread itſelf very far 
in that Claffis of Men, as well as upon other Parts of 
the Nation, in all Counties; and had exceedingly 
weakened the Parts, and broken the Underſtandings 
of many, who had formerly competent Judgments, 
and had been in all Refpects fit for any Truſt ; and f 
had prevented the Growth of Parts in many young 
Men, who had good Affections, but had been from 
their Entering into the World ſo corrupted with that 
Exceſs, and other Licence of the Time, that They 
only made much Noiſe, and, by their extravagant 
and ſcandalous Debauches, brought many Calumnies 
and Diſeſtimation upon that Cauſe which They pre- 
tended to advance. They who had ſuffered much in 
their Fortunes and by frequent Impriſonments and 
Sequeſtrations and Compoſitions, expected large Re- 
compenſes and Reparations in Honours which Th 
could not ſupport, or Offices which They could not 
diſcharge, or . and Money which the King had 
not to give; as all diſpaſſioned Men knew the Con- 
ditions which the King was obliged to perform, and 
that the Act of Indemnity diſcharged all thoſe For- 
feitures, which could have been applied to their Be- 
nefit: And therefore They who had been without 
Compariſon the greateſt Sufferers in their Fortunes, 
and in all Reſpects had merited moſt, never made any 
inconvenient Suits to the King, but modeſtly left the 
Memory and Conſideration of all They had done or 
undergone, to his Majeſty's own gracious Reflections. 
FO. e GS | They 
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93 Fey 4 They were obſerved to be moſt importunate who had 

the neſt ime deſerved leaſt, and were leaſt capable to perform any 

Peruns. notable Service; and none had more Eſteem of them. 
ſelves, and believed Preferment to be more due tobe 
them, than a Sort of Men, who had moſt loudly be- 
gan the King's Health in Taverns, eſpecially if for 
any Diſorders which had „ t They had 

ſuffered Impriſonment, without any other Pretence of 

Merit, or running any other Hazard. 

'TrovGH it was very evident (humanly ſpeaking) 
that the late Combination entered i into, and the brave 
Attempt and Engagement of Sir George Booth, how 
unſucceſsful ſoever in the Inſtant, had contributed 
very much to the wonderful Change that had ſince 
enſued, by the Diſcovery of the general Affections 
and Diſpoſition of the Kingdom, and their Averſion 
from any kind of Government that was not founded 
upon the old Principles; and the publick or private 
Engagement of very many Perſons who had never 
been before ſuſpected, whereof though many of the 
moſt conſiderable Perſons had been by the Treachery 
heretofore mentioned, committed to ſeveral Priſons, 
yet many other of equal Intereſt remained ftill in Li- 
berty, and had a great Influence upon the Counſels 
both in the Parliament and Army: Yet I ſay, not- 
withſtanding. this was notorious, a greater Animoſity 
had been kindled in the Royal Party, and was ſtill 
purſued and improved amongſt them from that Com- 
bination and Engagement, than from all the other 

_ Accidents and Occaſions, and gave the King more 
. Trouble and Perplexity. It had introduced a great 
Number of Perſons, who had formerly no Pretence 
of Merit from the King, rather might have been the 
Objects of his Juſtice, to a juſt Title to the greateſt 

Favours the King could confer; and which, from 

that Time, They had continually improved by re- 

peated Offices and Services, which being of a later 
Date might be thought to cloud and eclipſe the Luſtre 

of thoſe Actions which had before been performed 10 

| the 
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the more ancient Cavaliers, eſpecially of thoſe who 
had been obſerved to be remiſs on that Occaſion : 
And therefore They were the more ſolicitous in un- 
dervaluing the Undertaking, and the Perſons of the 
Undertakers, whom They mentioned under ſuch Cha- 
racters, and to whom They imputed ſuch Weakneſs 
and Levities, as They had collected from the ſeveral 
Parts of their Lives, as might render them with much 
Diſadvantage; and would by no Means admit, © that 4 de 
«any of the Good that afterwards befel the King, 1 
« reſulted in any Degree from that raſh Enterpriſe; vi ber. 
but that thereby the King's Friends were ſo weaken- 
ed, and more compleatly undone, that They were 
« diſabled to appear in that Conjuncture when the 
“Army was divided, and in which They might other- 
* wiſe have been conſiderable enough to have given 
« the-Law toal Parnes.”: 7 55 6 2 
Mx. Mordaunt, whom the King had created a Vi- 
ſcount before his Return into England, and had been 
moſt eminent in the other Contrivances, in a Time 
when a general Conſternation had ſeized upon the Spi- 
rits of thoſe who wiſhed beſt to his Majeſty; for, 
when He reſumed his former Reſolutions, fo ſoon af- 
ter his Head-was raiſed from the Block, and when the 
Blood of his Confederates watered ſo many Streets in 
the City and the Suburbs, the moſt truſted by the 
King had totally withdrawn their Correſpondence, and 
deſired that for ſome Time no Account or Informa- 
tion might be expected from them; and therefore it 
muſt not be denied, that his Vivacity, Courage and 
Induſtry, revived the Hearts which were ſo near bro- 
ken, before CromwelPs Death, and afterwards prevail- 
ed with many to have more active Spirits, than They 
had before appeared to have: This Gentleman, I fay, 
moſt unjuſtly underwent the heavieſt Weight of all © 
their Cenſures and Reproaches. He was the Butt at P 
which all their Arrows of Envy, Malice and Jealouſy, J u. Mer- 


daunt, who 


were aimed and ſhot; He was the Object and Subject nelly fry 
na y er 


of all their ſcurrilous Jeſts, and depraving Diſcourles !;' Ax. 


Tho perfiex- 
ing State of 
the Arg 
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and Relations; and They who agreed in Nothing 
elſe, were at Unity and of one Mind, in telling ridi- 


culous Stories to the King himſelf of his Vanity and 


Behaviour, and laying thoſe Aſperſions upon him, as 
were moſt like to leſſen the King's Opinion of him, 
and to perſuade him that the Recompenſes He had 
already received, were abundantly more than the Ser. 
vices He had performed: Which Kind of Inſinuations 
from ſeveral Perſons, who ſeemed not to do it by 
Concert, together with ſome Prejudice the noble Per- 
ſon did himſelf by ſome unſeaſonable Importunities, 
as if He thought He had deſerved very much, did 
for ſome Time draw a more ungracious Countenance 
from the King towards him, than his own Nature 
diſpoſed him to, or than the other's ſingular and ule- 
ful Activity, though liable to ſome Levity or Vanity, 
did deſerve; and which the ſame Perſons, who pro- 
cured it, made Uſe of againſt theſe who were in — 
Truſt about the King, as Arguments of the little 
Eſteem They had of thoſe who had done the King 
moſt Service, when a Man of ſo eminent Merit, as 
Mr. Mordaunt, was fo totally neglected; and did all 
They could to infuſe the ſame Apprehenſions into 


him. When the Truth is, moſt Men were affected, 


and more grieved and diſcontented, for any Honour 
and Preferment which They ſaw conferred upon ano- 
ther Man, than for being diſappointed in their own 
Particular Expectations; and looked upon every Ob- 
Ugation beſtowed upon another Man, how meritori- 
pus foever, as upon a Reproach to them, and an Up- 
braiding of their r Want ef Merit. 

Tzis unhappy Temper and Conſtitution of the 
Royal Party, with whom He had always intended to 


Frinds mb have made a firm Conjunction againſt all Accidents 
and Occurrences which might happen at home or from 
abroad, did wonderfully diſpleaſe and trouble the King; 
and, with the other Perplexities which are mentioned 
before, did ſo break his Mind, and had that Opera- 


tion upon his Spirits, that finding He could not 8 
poſe 


affect hic 
Spirits, 


EpwaARD Earl of CLARENDON, Cc. 
poſe any fuch Method to himſelf, by which He might 
extricate himſelf out of thoſe 'many Difficulties and 

Labyrinths in which He was involved, nor expedite 
thoſe important Matters which depended upon the 
Good-Will and Diſpatch of the Parliament, which 
would proceed by its own Rules and with its accuſ- 
tomed Formalities, He grew more diſpoſed to leave He gives bin. 
all Things to their natural Courſe, and God's Provi- 4,2" 
dence ; and by Degrees ynbent his Mind from the 
knotty and ungrateful Part of his Buſineſs, grew more 
remiſs in his Application to it, and indulged to his 

| Youth and Appetite that Licenſe and Satisfaction that 
it deſired, and for which He had Opportunity enough, 
and could not be without Miniſters abundant for any 
ſuch Negotiations ; the Time itſelf; and the young 
People thereof of either Sex having been educated in 
all the Liberty of Vice without Reprehenſion or Re- * 
ſtraint. All Relations were confounded by the ſeveral 7a» IM 
Sets in Religion, which diſcountenanced all Forms er 1 
of Reverence and Reſpect, as Reliques and Marks of wt An Ms. 
Superſtition. Children asked not Bleſſing of their Pa- 18 
rents; nor did They concern themſelves in the Edu- iy 
cation of their Children, but were well content that 
They ſhould take any Courſe to maintain themſelves, 
that They might be free from that Expenſe. The 
young Women converſed without any Circumſpection 
or Modeſty, and frequently met at 'Taverns and com- 1 
mon Eatinghouſes; and They who were ſtricter and i 
more ſevere in their Comportment, became the Wives 1 
of the ſeditious Preachers or of Officers of the Army. 
The Daughters of noble and illuſtrious Families be- 
ſtowed themſelves upon the Divines of the Time, or 
other low and unequal Matches. Parents had no 
Manner of Authority over their Children, nor Chil- 
dren any Obedience or Submiſſion to their Parents; | 

but every one did that which was good in his own Eyes. | 
This unnatural Antipathy had its firſt Riſe from the | 
beginning of the Rebellion, when the Fathers and | 
Sons engaged themſelves in the contrary Parties, the | 
net. „„ one 
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one chooſing to ſerve the King, and the other the Par- 


liament ; which Diviſion and Contradiction of Aﬀec- 


tions was afterwards improved to mutual Animoſities 
and dire& Malice, by the Help of the Preachers and 
the ſeveral Factions in Religion, or by the Abſence of 


all Religion: So that there were never ſuch Examples 


of Impiety between ſuch Relations in any Age of the 


World, Chriſtian or Heathen, as that wicked Time 


from the Beginning of the Rebellion to the King's 


Return; of which the Families of Hotbam and Vane 


ar2 ſufficient Inſtances, though other more illuſtrious 
Houſes may be named, where the ſame accurſed Fruit 
was too plentitully gathered, and too notorious to the 
World. The Relation between Maſters and Servants 
had been long ſince diſſolved by the Parliament, that 
their Army might be increaſed by the Prentices againſt 
their Maſters Conſent, and that They might have In- 
telligence of the ſecret Meetings and Tranſactions in 
thoſe Houſes and Families which were not devoted to 
them; from whence iſſued the fouleſt Treacheries and 


Perfidiouſneſs that were ever practiſed : And the Blood 


of the Maſter was frequently the Price of the Servant's 
Villany. 


eri beets molt fie nnd fovece- 


in the forming the Manners of his Army, and in chaſ- 
tifing all Irregularities; inſomuch that ſure there was 
never any ſuch Body of Men, fo without Rapine, 
Swearing, Drinking, or any other Debauchery, but the 
Wickedneſs of their Hearts: And all Perſons cheriſhed 
by him were of the ſame Leven, and to common Ap- 


pearance without the Practice of any of thoſe Vices, 
which were moſt infamous to the People, and which 
drew the publick Hatred upon thoſe who were noto- 


riouſly guilty of them. But then He was well pleaſed 
with the moſt ſcandalous Lives of thoſe who pretended 
to be for the King, and wiſhed that all his were ſuch, 
and took all the Pains He could that They might be 
generally thought to be ſuch ; whereas in Truth the 
greateſt Part of thoſe who were guilty of — 

| orders, 


of 
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orders, were young Men, who had never ſeen the 
King, and had been born and bred in thoſe corrupt 
Times when there was no King in Iſrael. He was equal- 
ly delighted with the Luxury and Voluptuouſneſs of 
the Preſoyterians, who in Contempt of the Thrift, Sor- 
didneſs and affected ill Breeding of the Independants, 
thought it became them to live more generouſly, and 
were not ſtrict in reſtraining or mortifying the unruly 
and inordinate Appetite of Fleſh and Blood, but 1n- 
dulged it with too much and too open Scandal, from 
which He reaped no ſmall Advantage; and wiſhed all 
thoſe who were not his Friends ſhould not only be in- 
fected, but given over to the Practice of the moſt 
odious Vices and Wickedneſs. ; | 
| In a Word, the Nation was corrupted from that 
Integrity, good Nature and Generofity that had been 
peculiar to it, and for which it had been ſignal and 
celebrated throughout ' the World; in the Room 
whereof the vileſt Craft and Diſſembling had ſucceed- 
ed. The Tenderneſs of the Bowels which 1s the 
Quinteſſence of Juſtice and Compaſſion, the very 
Mention of good Nature, was laughed at and looked 
upon as the Mark and Character of a Fool; and a 
Roughneſs of Manners, or Hardheartedneſs and Cru- 
elty was affected. In the Place of Generoſity, a vile 
and fordid Love of Money was entertained as the 
trueſt Wiſdom, and' any Thing lawful that would 
contribute towards being rich. There was a total 
Decay, or rather a final Expiration, of all Friend- 
ſhip; and to diſſuade a Man from any Thing He 
affected, or to reprove him for any Thing He had 
) done amiſs, or to adviſe him to do any Thing He 
had no Mind to do, was thought an Impertinence 
unworthy a wife Man, and received with Reproach 
and Contempt. Theſe Dilapidations and Ruins of the 
ancient Candour and Diſcipline were not taken enough 
to Heart, and repaired with that early Care and Seve- 
rity that they might have been; for they were not then 
incorrigible; but by the Remiſſneſs of applying Re- 
5 medies 


foored, 
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medies to ſome, and the Unwarineſs in giving a Kind 
of Countenance to others, too much of that Poiſon 
inſinuated itſelf into Minds not well fortified againſt 
ſuch Infection: So that much of the Malignity was 
tranſplanted inſtead of being extinguiſhed, to the Cor- 
ruption of many wholſome Bodies, which, being cor- 
rupted, ſpread the Diſeaſes more t/a and more 
miſchievouſly. 

Tnar the King might be the more vacant to thoſe 


Thoughts and Divertiſements which pleaſed him beſt, 


He appointed the Chancellor and ſome other, to have 
frequent Conſultations with ſuch Members of the Par- 
liament, who were moſt able and willing to ſerve him, 
and to concert all the Ways and Means, by which the 
Tranſactions in the Houſes might be carried with the 
more Expedition, and attended with the beſt Succeſs. 


The daily Conferences proved very beneficial to his 


Majeſty's Service ; the Members of both Houſes be- 
ing very willing to receive Advice and Direction, and 
to purſue what They were directed; and all T hings 


were done there in good Order, and ſucceeded well. 


| | Wider All the Courts of Juſtice in Veſtminſter-Hall were pre- 


ſently filled with grave and learned Judges, who had 
dukes deſerted their Practice and Profeſſion during all 
the rebellious Times, or had given full Evidence of 
their Affection to the King and the eſtabliſned Laws 
in many weighty Inſtances: And They were then 
uickly ſent in their ſeveral Circuits, to adminiſter 
150 to the People according to the old Forms of 
Law, which was univerſally received and ſubmitted 
to with all poſſible Joy and Satisfaction. All Com- 
miſſions of the Peace were renewed, and the Names 
of thoſe Perſons inſerted therein, who had been moſt 
eminent Sufferers for the King, and were known to 
have entire Affections for his Majeſty and the Laws; 
though it was not poſſible, but ſome would get and 
continue in, who were of more doubtful Inclinations, 
by their not being known to him whoſe Province it 
was to depute them. Denied 1 it cannot be, that there 
5 appeared, 
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appeared, ſooner than was thought poſſible, a gene- 
ral Settlement in the civil Juſtice of the Kingdom; 
that no Man complained without Remedy, and every 
Man dwelt again under the Shadow of his own Vine, 
without any Complaint of Injuſtice and Oppreſſion. 
Taz King expoſed himſelf with more Condeſcen- 
ſion than was neceſſary to Perſons of all Conditions, 
heard all that They had a Mind to ſay to him, and 
gave them ſuch Anſwers as for the preſent ſeemed full 
of Grace. He was too well pleaſed to hear both the 
Men and the Women of all Factions and Fancies in 
Religion diſcourſe in their own Method, and enlarged 
himſelf in Debate with them; which made every one 
believe that They were more favoured by him than 
They had Cauſe: Which Kind of Liberty, though 
at firſt it was accompanied with Acclamations and Ac- 
knowledgment of his being a Prince of rare Parts and 
Affability, yet it was attended afterwards with ill Con- 
ſequences, and gave many Men Opportunity to de- 
clare and publiſh, that the King had ſaid many Things 
to them Ehich He had never ſaid, and made many 
Conceſſions and Promiſes to them which He had ne- 
ver uttered or thought upon. 
Tux Chancellor was generally thought to have The Chanel- 
moſt Credit with his Maſter, and moſt Power in the 
:4)Counſels, becauſe the King referred all Matters of pubict Tar: 
what Kind ſoever to him. And whoſoever repaired**” 
to him for his Direction in any Buſineſs was ſent to 
the Chancellor, not only "gr He had a great Con- 
fidence an his Integrity, having been with him ſo many 
Years, and of whoſe indefatigable Induſtry He and 
all Men had great Experience; but — He ſaw 
thoſe Men, whom He was as willing to truſt, and 
who had at leaſt an equal Share -in his Affections, 
more inclined to Eaſe and Pleaſure, and willing that 
the Weight of the Work ſhould lie on the Chancel- 
lor's Shoulders, with whom They had an entire Friend- 
ſhip, and knew well that They ſhould-with more Eaſe 
be. conſulted by him: 4 in all Matters of n 
or 
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Nor was it poſſible for him, at the firſt Coming, to 
avoid the being engaged in all the Counſels, of how 


diſtin a Nature ſoever, becauſe He had been beſt 
acquainted with all Tranſactions whilſt the King was 
abroad ; and therefore Communication with him in 
all Things was thought neceſſary by thoſe, who were 
to have any Part in them : Beſides that He continued 
ſtill Chancellor of the Exchequer by Virtue of the 
Grant formerly made to him by the laſt King, during 
whoſe Time He executed that Office, but reſolved to 
ſurrender it into the King's Hand as ſoon as his Ma- 
jeſty ſhould reſolve on whom to confer it; He propo- 
ſing Nothing to himſelf, but to be left at Liberty to 
intend only the Diſcharge of his own Office, which 


He thought ' himſelf unequal to, and hoped only to 


improve his Talent that Way by a moſt diligent Ap- 
plication, well knowing the great Abilities of thoſe 


who had formerly fate in that Office, and that They 


found it required their full Time and all their Facul- 
ties. And therefore He did moſt heartily deſire to 
meddle with Nothing but that Province, which, though 
in itſelf and the conſtant Perquiſites of it not ſuffi- 


- cient to ſupport the Dignity of it, yet was then upon 
the King's Return; and, after it had been ſo many 


Years without a lawful Officer, would unqueftionably 
bring in Money enough to be a Foundation to a fu- 


ture Fortune competent to his Ambition, and enough 
to provoke the Envy of many, who believed They 


deſerved better than He. And that this was the Tem- 


per and Reſolution He brought with him into England, 


and how unwillingly He departed from it, will evi- 
dently appear by two or three Inſtances which ſhall be 
given in their proper Place. However, He could not 
expect that Freedom, till the Council ſhould be ſettled 
(into which the King admitted all who had been Coun- 
ſellors to his Father and had not eminently forfeited 
that Promotion by their Revolt, and many of thoſe 
who had been and ſtill were recommended by the Ge- 
neral, amongſt whom there were ſome, who would 
| | not 
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not have been received upon any other Title) and 
until thoſe Officers could be ſettled, who might take 
articular Care of their ſeveral Provinces. | 
| Taz King had upon great Deliberation whilſt He 
was beyond the Seas, after his Return appeared in 
View, firmly reſolved to reform thoſe Exceſſes which 
were known to be in the great Offices, eſpecially in 
thoſe of his Houſhold, whilſt the Places were vacant, 
and to reform. all extravagant Expenſes there ; and 
firſt himſelf to gratify thoſe who had followed and 
ſerved him, in ſettling them in ſuch inferiour Offices 
and Places, as Cuſtom had put in the Diſpoſal of the 
creat Officers when they ſhould become vacant after 
their Admiſſion. And of this Kind He had made 
many Promiſes, and given many Warrants under his ; 
Sign Manual to Perſons who to his own Knowledge 
had merited thoſe Obligations. But moſt of thoſe 
Predeterminations, and many other Reſolutions of that 
Kind, vaniſhed and expired in the Jollity of the Re- 
turn, and new Inclinations and Aﬀections ſeemed to 
be more ſeaſonable. The General, who was the ſole 7h Coat 
Pillar of the King's Confidence, had by the Parlia- 7%” 
ment been inveſted (before the King's Return) in all aignd bin 
the Offices and Commands which Cromwell had en- Fe. 
joyed. He was Lieutenant of Ireland, and General 
of all the Armies and Forces raiſed, or to be raiſed, 
in the three Kingdoms; and it was not fit that He 
ſhould be degraded from either upon his Majeſty's 
Arrival : Therefore all Diligence was uſed in diſpatch- 
ing Grants of all thoſe Commands to him under-the 
Great Seal of England. And that He might be obliged 2 fuers 
to be always near his Majeſty's Perſon, He was pre- Gina 
ſently ſworn Gentleman of the Bedchamber ; and be andMeſ- 
might chooſe what Office He liked beſt in the Court, +4 a 
whilſt Titles of Honour were preparing by the A- 
torney, and Particulars of Lands enquired after by 
the Auditors and Receivers, which in all Reſpects 
might raiſe him to that Height which would moſt 
pleaſe him, He made Choice to be Maſter of the 
5 Horſe, 
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Horſe, and was immediately gratified with it; and 
thereby all thoſe poor Gentlemen, who had Promifes 
and Warrants for ſeveral Places depending upon thar 

eat Officer, were diſappointed, and offered the King's 
| Sion Manual to no Purpoſe for their Admiſſion. The 

General in his own Nature was an immoderate Lo- 

ver of Money, and yet would have gratified ſome of 
the Pretenders upon his Majefty's Recommendation, 

if the vile good Hofwifery of his Wite had not en- 
groſſed that Province, and preferred him who offered 
moſt Money before all other Confiderations or Mo- 
tives. And hereby not only many honeſt Men, Who 
had ſeveral Ways ſerved the King, and ſpent the For- 
tunes They had been Maſters of, were denied the Re- 
compenſes the King had deſigned to them; but fuch 

Men, who had been moſt notorious in the Malice 
againſt the Crown from the Beginning of the Rebel. 
lion, or had been . be in all the active Offices to 
affront and oppreſs his Party, were far Money prefer- 
red and admitted into thoſe Offices, and became the 
King's Servants very much againſt his Will, and with 
his manifeſt Regret on the Behalf of the honeſt Men 
* who had been ſo unworthily rejected. And this occa- 
ſioned the firſt Murmur and Difcontent, which ap- 
peared after the King's Return, amongſt thoſe who 
were not inclined to it, yet found every Day freſh Oc- 
caſions to nouriſh and improve it. | 


Tux ſetting this great Officer in the Stables, made 
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it neceſſary to appoint a Lord Steward of the Houſ- 
hold, who was a neceſſary Officer for the Parliament, 
being by the Statute appointed to ſwear all the Mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons; and to this Charge 
the Marquis of Ormond had been long deſigned, and 


man was then ſworn. And They had Both their Tables 


Sezvard of erected according to their old Models, and all thoſe 
tbe He:ſpold, Exceſſes which the irregular Precedents of former 


Times had introduced, and which the King had ſo 
ſolemnly reſolved to reform before it could be ſaid to 
trench upon the Rights of particular Perſons. Len 
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the good Humour the King was in, and the Plenty | 
which generally appeared, how much ſoever without 5 
z Fund to ſupport it, and eſpecially the natural De- 
ſire his Majeſty had to ſee every Body pleaſed, ba- 
niſhed all Thoughts of ſuch Providence; inſtead 
whereof He reſolved forthwith to ſettle his Houſe 
according to former Rules, or rather without any 
Rule, and to appoint the Officers who impatiently ex- 
pected their Promotion. He directed his own Table 
to be more magnificently furniſhed than it had ever 1 
deen in the Time of his Predeceſſors, which Example 108 
was ealily followed 1n all Offices. | 9 
TraT He might give a lively Inſtance of his It 
Grace to thoſe, who had been of the Party which had = 
been faulty, according to his Declaration from Breda, \ | 88 
He made of his own free Inclination and Choice the 7z-z-14 | Ml 
Earl of Mancheſter (who was looked upon as one of Legs. fg 
Joche principal Heads of the Preſbyterian Party) Lord dean. || 
Chamberlain of his Houſe ; who, continuing ſtill to 1 
| perform all good Offices to his old Friends,. complied | We 
very punctually with all the Obligations and Duties | 10 
5 which his Place required, never failed being at Chapel 1 
5 and at all the King's Devotions with all imaginable = 
i Decency; and, by his extraordinary Civilities and Be- 
: haviour towards all Men, did not only appear the fit- 
i teſt Perſon the King could have choſen for that Office 
n that Time, but rendered himſelf fo acceptable to | 
, all Degrees of Men, that none, but ſuch, who were 
. implacable towards all who had ever diſſerved the 1 
King, were ſorry to ſee him ſo promoted. And it | 
1 muſt be confeſſed, that as He had expreſſed much 
6 Penitence for what He had done amiſs, and was mor- 
2 oy hated and perſecuted by Cromwell, even for his 
8 Life, and had done many Acts of Merit towards the | 
e King; ſo He was of all Men, who had ever born | 
r 
0 
0 


Arms againſt the King, both in the Gentleneſs and | i 
Juſtice of his Nature, in the Sweetneſs and Evenneſs | j 
| 


c of his Converſation, and in his real Principles for | 
t Monarchy, the moſt worthy to be received into the | 
o_ Truſt 
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Truſt and Confidence in which He was placed. With 
his, the two other white Staves were diſpoſed of to 


thoſe to whom they were deſigned, when the King was 
Prince of Wales, by his Father: And all other inte. 


riour Officers were made, who were to take Care of 


the Expenſes of the Houſe, and were a great- Part of 
it. 
Aup thus the King s Houſe walls 1 1n its 


| Full Luſtre, the Eating and Drinking very grateful to 


all Men, and the Charge and Expenſe of it much ex- 
ceeding the Precedents of the moſt luxurious Times; 
and all this before there was any Proviſion of ready 


7 Money, or any Aſſignation of a future Fund, to dil- 
charge or ſupport it. All Men were ready to deliver 
their Goods upon Truſt, the Officers too .remiſs in 


computing the Diſburſements; ; infomuch as the Debts 
contracted by thoſe Exceſſes in leſs than the firſt Year 


broke all the Meaſures in that Degree, that they could 
not ſuddenly be retrenched for the future; and the 


Debt itſelf was not diſcharged in many Years. 


Tux King had in his Purpoſe, long before his 
Return, to make the. Earl of Southampton (who was: 


the moſt valued and eſteemed of all the Nobility, and 
generally thought worthy of any Honour or Office) 
Lord High Treaſurer of England; but He defired 


Hirſt to ſee ſome Revenue ſettled by the Parliament, 


and that Part of the old, which had been fold and 
diſperſed by extravagant Grants and Sales, reduced 
into the old Channel, and regularly to be received and 
paid, and the Cuſtoms to be put in ſuch Order (which 
were not yet granted, and only continued by Orders 
as illegal as the late Times had been accuſtomed to, 
and to the Authority whereof He had no Mind to ad- 
miniſter) before He was willing to receive the Staff. 
And ſo the Office of the Treaſury was by Commiſſion 
executed by ſeveral Lords of the Council, whereof the 
Chancellor, as well by the Dignity of his Place, as by 
his {till being Chancellor of the Exchequer, was one, 
and ſo engaged in the putting the ct likewiſe 


into 
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1 into Commiſſioners Hands, and ſettling all the other i | 
Branches of the Revenue in ſuch Manner as was | | | 

$ thought moſt reaſonable ; in all Debates whereof his =_ 
- Majeſty himſelf was till preſent, and ee the = 
f Concluſion. But after a Month or two ſpent in this 1 


f Method, in the Crowd of ſo much Buſineſs of ſeveral 
Natures, the King found ſo little Expedition that He 


8 thought it beſt to determine that Commiſſion, and ſo 
. him Treaſurer. And the Chancellor at the ſame Time du e 


furrendering his Office of Chancellor of the Exchequer Tees. 
into the King's Hands, his Majeſty upon the humble | 
% Deſire of the Earl conferred that Office upon Sir An- 4rd Sir an- il 
hon Aſbley Cooper, who had married his Niece, and epd. 8 
whoſe Parts well enough qualified him for the Dif- ae, of :5+ 1 | 
charge thereof; though ſome other Qualities of his, = | 
as well known, brought no Advantage to his Majeſty 


| 
x8 
0 gave the Staff to the Earl of Southampton, and made 25. Ear! of | 


Id by that Promotion. And from this Time the Chan- | 
he cellor would never intermeddle in the Buſineſs of the © 9 

Exchequer, nor admit any Applications to him in it: 4 
Us However, the Friendſhip was ſo great between the { 
5 | Treaſurer and him, and fo notorious from an ancient A 
nd Date, and from a joint Confidence in each other. in i 
e) the Service of the laſt King, that neither of them con- — ik 
ed cluded any Matter of Importance without conſulting ” 4 
It, with the other. And fo the Treaſurer, Marquis of 1 
1d Ormond, the General, with the two Secretaries of State, 1 
ed were of that ſecret Committee with the Chancellor, 
nd which, under the Notion of foreign Affairs, were ap- 5 
ch pointed by the King to conſult all his Affairs before 1 
rs they came to a public Debate ; and in which there if 
0, could not be a more united Concurrence of Judgments | 
d- -and Affections. | L 
f Ver it was the Chancellor's Misfortune to be thought | 
on i to have the greateſt Credit with the King, for the Rea- j 
he ſons mentioned before, and which for ſome Time ſeem- _ 1 
by dd to be without Envy, by Reaſon of his many Years | 
Ie, Service of the Crown, and conſtant Fidelity to the 0 


iſe ſame, and his 100g AO upon the Perſon of his N 
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Majeſty, and the Friendſhip He had with the moſt 
eminent Perſons who had adhered to that Intereſt, 
Yet He foreſaw, and told many of his Friends, “that 
the Credit He was thought. to have with the King, 
and which He knew was much leſs than it was 
thought to be, and his being obliged by the King 
* to conduct many Affairs, which were foreign to 
e thoſe which principally concerned and related to his 
Office, would in a ſhort Time raiſe ſuch a Storm of 
The Charcelizr Envy and Malice againſt him, that He ſhould not 
7 1 be able to ſtand the Shock.” All Mens Impatience 
fog again} to get, and Immodeſty in aſking, when the King had 
n. Nothing to give, with his Majeſty's Eaſineſs of Ac- 
- ceſs, and that Imbecillitas Frontis which kept him from 
denying, together with reſcuing himſelf from the moſt 
troubleſome Importunities by ſending Men to the Chan- 
cellor, could not but in a ſhort Time make him be 
looked upon as the Man that obſtructed all their Pre- 
tences; in which They were confirmed by his own 
Carriage towards them, which though They could 
not deny to be full of Civility, yet He always diſſuaded 
them from purſuing the Suits They had made to the 
King, as unfit or unjuſt for his Majeſty to grant, how 
inclinable ſoever He had ſeemed to them. And ſo, 
inſtead of promiſing to affift them, He poſitively de- 
nied fo much as to endeavour it, when the Matter 
would not bear it; but where He could do Courteſies, 
no Man proceeded more chearfully and more unaſked, 
which very many of all Conditions knew to be true; 
nor did He. ever receive Recompenſe or Reward for 
any fuch Offices. Of which Temper of his there will 

be Occaſion to ſay more hereafter. _ 
A Dias Tas firſt Matter of general and publick Impor- 


be Duke of _ (EP . e 72 2 e e 
nor we tance, and which [reſulted not from any Debate in 


riage with the Parliament, was the Diſcovery of a great Affection 
Dauttr, that the Duke trad for the Chancellor's Daughter, who 
| was a Maid of Honour to the King's Siſter the Prin- 
cefs Royal of Orange, and of a Contract of Marriage 
between them: With which Nobody was ſo ſurpriſed 


and 


— 
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and confounded as the Chancellor himſelf, who being 
of a Nature free from any Jealouſy, and very confi- 
dent of an entire Affection and Obedience from all 
his Children, and particularly from that Daughter, 
whom He had always loved dearly, never had in the 
leaſt Degree ſuſpected any ſuch Thing; though He 
knew afterwards, that the Duke's Affection and Kind- 
neſs had been much ſpoken of beyond the Seas, but 
without the leaſt Suſpicion in any Body that it could 
ever tend to Marriage, And therefore it was cheriſhed 
and promoted in the Duke by thoſe, and only by 
thoſe, who were declared Enemies to the Chancellor, 
and who hoped from thence, that ſome ſignal Diſgrace 
and Diſhonour would befall the Chancellor and his 
Family; in which They were the more reaſonably 
confirmed by the Manner of the Duke's living to- 
wards him, which had never any Thing of Grace in 
it, but very much of Disfavour, to which the Lord 
herkley, and moſt of his other Servants to pleaſe the 
Lord Berkley, had contributed all They could ; and 
the Queen's notorious Prejudice to him had made it 
Part of his Duty to her Majeſty, which had been a 
very great Diſcomfort to the Chancellor in his whole 
Adminiſtration beyond the Seas. But now, upon this 
Diſcoyery and the Conſequence thereof, He looked 
upon himſelf as a ruined Perſgn, and that the King's 
Indignation ought to fall upon him as the Contriver 
of that Indignity to the Crown, which as himſelf from 
his Soul abhorred, and would have had the Preſump- 
tion of his Daughter to be puniſhed with the utmoſt 
deverity, ſo He believed the whole Kingdom would 
be inflamed ro the Puniſhment of it, and to prevent 
the Diſhonour which might reſult from it. And the 
leaſt Calamity that He expected upon himſelf and Fa- 
mily, how innocent ſoever, was an everlaſting Ba- 
niſnment out of the Kingdom, and to end his Days in 
foreign Parts in Poverty and Miſery. All which un- 
doubtedly muſt have come to paſs upon that Occaſion, 
if the King had either had that Indignation, which 
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had been juſt in him; or if He had withdrawn his 
Grace and Favour from him, and left him to be ſa- 
crificed by the Envy and Rage of others; though at 
this Time He was not thought to have many Enemies, 
nor indeed any who were Friends to any other honeſt 
Men: But the King's own Knowledge of his Inno- 
cence, and thereupon his gracious Condeſcenſion and 
Interpoſition, diverting any rough Proceeding, and ſo 
a contrary Effect to what hath been mentioned having 
been produced from thence; the Chancellor's Great- 
neſs ſeemed to be thereby confirmed, his Family eſta- 
bliſhed above the Reach of common Envy, and his 
Fortune to be in a growing and proſperous Condition 
not like to be ſhaken. And after many Years Poſſeſ- 
ſion of this Proſperity, an unexpected Guſt of Diſ- 
pleaſure took again its Riſe from this Original, and 
overwhelmed him with Variety and Succeſſion of Mil- 
TH x Chancellor, as ſoon as the King was at White- 
hall, had ſent for his Daughter, having a Deſign pre- 
ſently to marry her; to which Purpoſe He had an 
Overture from a noble Family, on the Behalf of a 
well-bred hopeful young Gentleman, who was the 
Heir of it. His Daughter quickly arrived at her Fa- 


ther's Houſe, to his great Joy, having always had a 


great Aﬀection for her; and She -being his eldeſt 
Child, He had more - Acquaintance with her than 
with -any of his Children; and being now of an Age 


fit for Marriage, He was well pleaſed that He had an 


4 


Opportunity to place her in ſuch a Condition, as with 
God's Bleſſing was hke to- yield her much Content. 


The Duke's She had not been long in England, when the Duke in- 
Dela aden formed the King © of the Affection and Engagement 


it to the King, 


_. © a Manner as his Majeſty thought neceſſary for the 


that had been long between them; that They had 
been long contracted, and that She was with Child:“ 
And therefore with all imaginable Importunity He 
begged his Majeſty's Leave and Permiſſion. upon his 
Knees © that He might publickly marry her, in ſuch 


„ Con- 
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« Conſequence thereof.” The King was much trou- 
bled with it, and more with his Brother's Paſſion, 
which was. expreſſed in a very wonderful Manner and 
with many Tears, proteſting “ that if his Majeſty 
(29/4 ſhould not give his Conſent, He would immediate- 
« Iy leave the Kingdom, and muſt ſpend his Life in 
« foreign Parts.“ His Majeſty was very much per- 
plexed to reſolve what to do: He knew the Chancel- 
jor ſo well, that He concluded that He was not privy 
to it, nor would ever approve it; and yet that it might 
draw much Prejudice upon him, by the Jealouſy of 
thoſe who were not well acquainted with his Nature: 
He preſently ſent for the Marquis of Ormond and the 
Earl of Southampton, who He well knew were his Bo- Tex fendt 
ſom-Briends, and informed them at large and of all 55%, 
Particulars which had paſſed from the Duke to him, By Frind 
and commanded them preſently to ſee for the Chan- 37m, 
cellor to come to his own Chamber at Vpiteball, where 
They would meet him upon a Buſineſs of great Im- 
portance, which the King had commended to them 
for their joint Advice, They no ſooner met, than 
the Marquis of Ormond told the Chancellor, © that 
« He had a Matter to inform him of, that He 
“ doubted would give him much Trouble; “ and 
therefore adviſed him to compoſe himſelf to hear it: 
And then told him, „that the Duke of Terk had 
* owned a great Affection for his Daughter to the 
„King, and that He much doubted that She was 
5 with Child by the Duke, and that the King re- 
* quired the Advice of them and of him what He 
„was to do.” 0; | : 

Taz Manner of the Chancellor's receiving this Th Carcel- 
Advertiſement made it evident enough, that He was 1 "ns 
ſtruck with it to the Heart, and had. never had the Hear. 
leaſt Jealouſy or Apprehenſion of it. He broke out 
into a very. immoderate Paſſion againſt the Wicked- 
neſs of his Daughter, and ſaid with all imaginable 
Earneſtneſs, that as ſoon as He came Home, He 
* would turn her out of his Houſe, as a Strumpet, 
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ec to ſhift for herſelf, and would never fee her again.“ 
They told him, that his Paſſion was too violent to 
*« adminiſter good Counſel to him, that They thought 

te that the Duke was married to his Daughter, and 
e that there were other Meaſures to be taken, than 
* thoſe which the Diſorder He was in had ſuggeſted 
* to him.” Whereupon He fell into new Commo- 
tions, and ſaid, if that were true, He was well pre. 


Au has © pared to adviſe what was to be done : That He had 


out into a very 0 


much rather his Daughter ſhould be the Duke's 
„ Whore, than his Wife: In the former Caſe No. 


„ body could blame him for the Reſolution He had 


<« taken, for He was not obliged to keep a Whore for 
the greateſt Prince alive; and the Indignity to him- 
* ſelf He would ſubmit to the good Pleaſure of God. 
But if there were any Reaſon to ſuſpect the other, 


He was ready to give a poſitive Judgment, in which 
He hoped their Lordfhips would concur with him; 


«that the King ſhould immediately cauſe the Woman 
©tro be ſent to the Tower, and to be caſt into a Dun- 

*:5e0n, under ſo ſtrict a Guard, that no Perſon liv- 
ing ſhould be admitted to come to her; and then 
« that an Act of Parliament ſhould be immediately 
* paſſed for the cutting off her Head, to which He 
„would not only give his Conſent, but would very 
willingly be the firſt Man that ſhould propoſe it:“ 
And whoever knew the Man, will believe that He 
ſaid all this very heartily. 

Ix this Point of Time the King entered the Room, 


and fate down at the Table; and perceiving by his 


Countenance the Agony the Chancellor was in, and 


his ſyollen Eyes from whence a Flood of Tears were 


fallen, He asked the other Lords, «what They had 


46 done, and whether They had reſolved on any 


* Thing.” The Earl of Southampton ſaid, his Ma- 
66 jeſty muſt conſult with ſoberer Men; that He" 


(pointing to the Chancellor) „was mad, and had 
<« propoſed ſuch extravagant Things, that He was no 
{* more to be conſulted with.” Whereupon Bis Ma- 


F 
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jeſty looking upon him with a wonderful Benignity, 


65)fid, “ Chancellor, I knew this Buſineſs would trou- 


« ble you; and therefore I appointed your two Friends 
to confer firſt with you upon it, before I would ſpeak 
« with you myſelf: But Lou muſt now lay aſide all 


9 T0 — that diſturbs you, and conſider that this 


« Buſineſs will not do itſelf; that it will quickly take 
„Air; and therefore it is fit that I firſt reſolve what 
« to do,. before other Men. uncalled preſume to give 


their Counſel: Tell me therefore what You would 


« have me do, and I will follow your Advice.” Then 
his Majeſty enlarged upon the Paſſion of his Brother, 
and the Expreſſions He had often uſed, © that He 
« was not capable of having any other Wife, and the 
« like.” Upon which the Chancellor aroſe, and with 
a little Compoſedneſs faid, Sir, I hope I need make 
* no Apology to you for myſelf, and of my own in 
this Matter, upon which I look with ſo much De- 
« teſtation, that though I could have wiſhed, that 
your Brother had not thought it fit to have put this 
* Diſgrace upon me, I had much rather ſubmit and 
« bear it with all Humility, than that it ſhould be re- 
« paired. by making her his Wife; the Thought 
„ whereof I do ſo much abominare, that I had much 
* rather ſee her dead, with all the Infamy that is due 
* to her Preſumption,” And then He repeated all 
that He had before ſaid to the Lords, of ſending her 
preſently to the Tower, and the reſt; and concluded, 
Sir, I do upon all my Oaths which I have taken to 


« you to give you faithful Counſels, and from all the 


* ſincere Gratityde I ſtand obliged to you for ſo many 
„Obligations, renew this Counlel to you; and do be- 
ſeech you to purſue it, as the only Expedjent that 
can free you from the Evils that this Buſineſs will 
* otherwiſe bring upon you.” And obſerving by the 
King's Countenance, that He was not pleaſed, with 
his Advice, He continued and faid, «I am the dulleſt 
„Creature alive, if, having been with your Majeſty 
o many Years, I do not know your Infirmities bet- 

„„ : A "TX 
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« ter than other Men. You are of too ealy and gen. 
«tle a Nature to contend with thoſe rough Affronts, 
«which the Iniquity and Licence of the late Times 
[1 is like to put upon you, before it be ſubdued and 
ll © reformed. The Preſumption all Kinds of Men have 
| < upon your Temper is too notorious to all Men, and 
<« lamented by all who wiſh you well: And, truſt me, 
| an Example of the higheſt Severity in a Caſe that lo 
11 th nearly concerns you, and that relates to the Perſon 
| <« who is neareſt to you, will be fo ſeaſonable, that 

«your Reign, during the remaining Part of your 
<« Life, will be the eaſier to you, and all Men will 
e take Heed, how They impudently offend you.” 

He had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when the Duke of 
York came in; whereupon the King ſpake of ſome 
other Buſineſs, and ſhortly after went out of the Room 
with his Brother, whom (as was ſhortly known) He 
informed of all that the Chancellor had ſaid, Who, as 
ſoon as He came to his Houſe, ſent his Wife to com- 
mand his Daughter to keep her Chamber, and not to 
admit any Viſits; whereas before She had always been 
at Dinner and Supper, and had much Company re- 
ſorting to her: Which was all that He thought fit to 
do, upon the firſt Aſſault, and till He had ſlept upon 
it, (which He did very unquietly) and reflected upon 
what was like to be the Effect of ſo extravagant a 
mh Cauſe. And this was quickly known to the Duke, 
1 who was exceedingly offended at it, and complained 
40 to the King, © as of an Indignity offered to him.“ 
And the next Morning the King chid the Chancellor 
i} for proceeding with ſo much Precipitation, and re- 
mal quired him © to take off that Reſtraint, and to leave 

[#} « her to the Liberty She had been accuſtomed to.” 
11128 To which He replied, © that her having not diſcharg- 
11 8 ted the Duty of a Daughter ought not to deprive 
< him of the Authority of a Father; and therefore He 
e muſt humbly beg his Majeſty not to interpoſe his 
„Commands, againſt his doing any Thing that his 
** own Dignity required: That He only ee what 
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EDWARD Earl of CLARENDON, Ce. 
his Majeſty would do upon the Advice He had 
« humbly offered to him, and when He ſaw that, He 
would himſelf proceed as He was ſure would be- 
« come him: Nor did He take off any of the Re- 
ſtraint He had impoſed. Yet He diſcovered after, 
that even in that Time the Duke had found Ways to 
come to her, and to ſtay whole Nights with her, by the 
Adminiſtration of thoſe who were not ſuſpected by 
him, and who had the Excuſe, that They knew 


0 ef 


« that They were married.“ 912.4 Sb. 
Tuis Subject was quickly the Matter of all Mens 252 Ke, 
„ . ; - ? : 1 77 $ 7 

Diſcourſe, and did not produce thoſe Murmurs and 44% Mü 


diſcontented Neflections, which were expected. The —_— 
Parliament was fitting, and took not the leaſt Notice Canale - 
of it; nor could it be diſcerned, that many were ſcan- Fel. 
| WW dalized at it. The Chancellor received the fame Re- ; 
h ſpects from all Men, which He had been accuſtomed 
| to. And the Duke himſelf, in the Houſe of Peers, 
frequently fate by him upon the Wool Sack, that He 
| might the more eaſily confer with him upon the Mat- 
| ters which were debated, and receive his Advice how 

to behave himſelf ; which-made all Men believe, that 
there had been a good Underſtanding between them. 
| And yet it is very true, that, in all that Time, the 
| Duke never ſpake one Word to him of that Affair. 
The King ſpake every Day about it, and told the 


Chancellor, * that He muſt behave himſelf wiſely, 
| for that the Thing was remedileſs; and, that his 


« Majeſty knew that They were married, which would 
quickly appear to all Men, who knew that Nothing 
* could be 'done upon it.” In this Time the Chan- 
ceellor had conferred with his Daughter, without any 
Thing of Indulgence, and not only diſcovered, that 
They were unqueſtionably married, but by whom, 
and who were preſent at it, who would be ready to 
(3) avow it; which pleaſed him not, though it diverted 
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; him from uſing ſome of that Rigour, which He in- 
tended. And He ſaw no other Remedy could be ap- 
| e plied, 
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plied, but that, which He had propoſed. to the King, 
who thought of Nothing like it. 
AT this Time, there was: News of the Princeſs 
Royal's Embarkation in Holland, which obliged the 
King and the Duke of York to make a Journey to 
Dover to receive her, who came for no other Reaſon, 
but to congratulate with the King, her Brother, and 
to have her Share in the publick Joy. The Morning 
that They began their Journey, the King and the 
Duke came to the Chancellor's Houſe; and the King, 
after He had ſpoken to him of ſome Buſineſs that was 
to be done in his Abſence, going out of the Room, 
the Duke ſtayed behind, and whiſpered the Chancellor 
in the Ear, becauſe. there where others at a little Diſ- 
tance, that He knew that He had heard of the Bu- 
e fineſs between him and his Daughter, and of which 
He confeſſed He ought to have ſpoken with him 
e before ; but that when He returned from Dover, 
* He would give him full Satisfaction: In the mean 
Time,“ He deſired him, - not to be offended with 
his Daughter,” To which the Cancellor made no 
ether Anſwer, than that it was a Matter too great 
* for him to ſpeak of.* | Lhd; 
War the Princeſs Royal came to the Town, 
there grew to be a great Silence in that Affair. The 
Duke ſaid Nothing to the Chancellor, nor came nor 
ſent to his Daughter, as He had conſtantly uſed to do. 
And it was ingduſtriouſly publiſhed about the Town, 
that that Buſineſs was broken off, and that the Duke 
was reſolved never to think more of it. The Queen 
had before written a very ſharp Letter to the Duke, f 
full of Indignation, that He ſhould have fo low 
Thoughts as to marry ſuch a Woman; to whom He 
2 ſhewed the Letter, as not moved by it. And now 
3 cue She ſent the King Word, that She was on the Way 
4 incenſed ar ** to England, to prevent, with her Authority, ſo great 
= % Stain and Diſhonour to the Crown ;” and uſed 
many Threats and paſſionate Expreſſions upon the 
Subject. The Chancellor ſate unconcerned in all the 
8 Rumours 
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Rumours which were ſpread, chat the Queen was 
coming with a Purpoſe to complain to the Parlia- 


te ment againſt the Chancellor, and to apply the high- 
* eſt Remedies to prevent fo great a Miſchief.“ 85 


' In the mean Time is was reported abroad, that the 
Duke had diſcovered ſome Diſloyalty in the Lady, 


which. He had never ſuſpected, but had now ſo full 

Evidence of it, that He was reſolygg never more to 

ſee her; and that He was not mar. And all his 
whereof the Lord Berkley "and' his Nephew 

were the chief, who had lon 1 850 the Chancellor, 

ſpake very loudly and ſcanda 2 

carried himſelf with extraordinary Grace towards the 


him, than ever. He told him with much Trouble, 
« that his Brother was abuſed; and that there was a 
wicked Conſpiracy ſet on Foot by Villains, which, 
in the End, muſt prove of more Difſhonour to the 
* Duke, than to any Body elſe.” _ 

THz Queen was now ready to embark, inflamed 
and haſtened by this Occaſion ; and it was fit for the 
King and the Duke, to wait on her at the Shore. But 
before his Majeſty's Going, He reſolved of himſelf to 
do a Grace to the Chancellor, that thould publiſh, 
how far He was from being ſhaken in his Favour to- 
wards him, and to do it with ſuch Circumſtances, as 
gave it great Luſture. From the Time of his Coming 
into E land, He had often offered the Chancellor to 
make him a Baron, and told him, „that He was 
* aſſured by many of the Lords, that it was moſt 
* neceſſary for his Service in the Parkament.” But 
He had ſtill refuſed it, and beſought his Majeſty 
not to think of it; that it would increaſe the Envy 
* againſt him, if He ſhould confer that Honour up- 
* on him fo ſoon ; but that hereafter, when his Ma- 
*« jeſty's Affairs ſhould be ſettled, and He, out of the 
extraordinary Perquiſites of his Office, hould be 
* able to make ſome Agdition to his ſmall: Fortune, 


(e He 


uſly of it. The King 2. Ke, 


Toith extraor- 


Chancellor, and was with him more, and ſpake upon diary Grag 
all Occaſions and before all Perſons more graciouſly of Can the 
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„He would with that Humility, that became him, 
receive that Honour from him.” The King, in 
few Days after, coming to hun, and being alone with 
him in his Cabinet, at going away gave him a little 
- 10 we; Billet into his Hand, that contained a Warrant of his 
20.000 Own Handwriting to Sir Stephen Fox, to pay to the 
Peunds, Chancellor the Sum of twenty thouſand Pounds; which 
was Part of the 0 Loney, which the Parliament had pre- 
Pe 


60 


ſented to the at the Hague, and for which He 
had been compelled to take Bills of Exchange again 
from Amſterdam upon London; which was only known 
to the King, the Chancellor, and Sir Stephen Fox, who 
was intruſted to receive it, as He had done all the 
King's Monies for many Years beyond the Seas. This 
Bounty flowing immediately from the King, at ſuch 4 
melancholick Conjuncture, and of which Nobody could 
have Notice, could not but much raiſe the Spirits of 
the Chancellor. Nor did the King's Goodneſs reſt 
here, but the Night before He began his Journey to- 
wards the Queen, He ſent for the Attorney General, 
whom He knew to be maſt devoted to the Chancellor, 
and told him, that He muſt intruſt him in an Affair, 
* that He muſt not impart to the Chancellor; and 
then gave him a Warrant ſigned for the Creation of 
him a Baron, which he commanded to be ready to 
<« paſs the Seal, againſt the Hour of his Majeſty's 
Return, and He would then ſee it ſealed himſelf :(:3 
& But if the Chancellor came firſt to know. it, He 
would uſe great Importunity to ſtop it.” The At- 
torney faid, it would be impoſſible to conceal it from 
him, becauſe, without his Privity and Direction, 
He knew not what Title to give him for his Ba- 
* rony.” The King replied with Warmth, that 
* He ſhould confer with ſome of his Friends of the 
«© Way; but that He would take it ill of him, if 
there were any Delay in it, and if it were not ready 
“for the Seal at the Time of his Return, which 
would be in few. Days.” The Attorney came to 
the Chancellor and told him, He would Penn 
ru 
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« Truſt to do him a Service; and therefore He pre- 

« ſumed; that He would not be ſo unjuſt to let him 

« ſaffer by it: And then told him all that had paſſed 

between the King and him. And the Chancellor con- 

feſſed, that the King's obliging Manner of Proceed- 

„ing, and the Conjuncture in which this Honour was 

given, though He had before refuſed it with Ob- 

ſtinacy, ** made it now very grateful to him :” And fo 

without Heſitation He told him what Title He would in 

aſſume. And all was ready againſt the King's Return, au | 

and ſigned by him, and ſealed the ſame Night. * | 
Tu E Queen had expreſſed her Indignation to the 

King and Duke, with her natural Paſſion, from the 

Time of their Meeting; and the Duke had aſked her 

Pardon; for having placed his Affection ſo unequal- - 

« ly, of which He was ſure there was now an End; 

« that He was not married, and had now ſuch Evi- 

« dence of her Unworthineſs, that He ſhould no more 

« think of her.” And it was now avowedly ſaid, that 

Sir Charles Berkley, who was Captain of his Guard, 

and in much more Credit and Favour with the Duke 

than his Uncle, (though a young Man of a diſſolute 

Life, and prone to all Wickedneſs in the Judgment of 

all ſober Men) had informed the Duke; “ hat He Si- charles 

ewas bound in Conſcience, to preſerve him from ta- e . 

* king to Wife a Woman ſo wholly unworthy of him; Ducks of 

„that He himſelf had lain with her; and that for his _ 

« Sake He would be content to marry her, though He 

„Knew well the Familiarity the Duke had with her.” 

This Evidence, with ſo ſolemn Oaths preſented by a 

Perſon ſo much loved and truſted by him, made a 

wonderful Impreflion in the Duke; and now confirm- 
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| ed by the Commands of his Mother, as He had been 


before prevailed upon by his Siſter, He reſolved to ton which 


deny that He was married, and never to fee the Wo- . Pale te- 
ſalves to deny 
man again, who had been fo falſe to him. And the i; Marriage. 


Queen being ſatisfied with this Reſolution, They came 


all to London, with a full Hope that They ſhould pre- 
vail to the utter Overthrow of the Chancellor; the 
| King 
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King having, without any Reply or Debate, heard al 
They ſaid of the other Affair, and his Mother's Bit. 
terneſs againſt him. But when, the very next Morning 
after their Arrival at London, They ſaw the Chancellor 
(who had not ſeen the King) appear in the Parliament 
in the Robes of a Peer; They thought it to no Purpoſe 
to proſecute their Deſign againſt him, whom his Ma. 
jeſty was reſolved to protect from any unjuſt Perſecu- 
tion. But the other Reſolution was purſued with 
Noiſe and much Defamation. VC 
Tux next Day after the Queen's Arrival, all the 
Privy Council in a Body waited upon the Queen, to 
congratulate her Return into England; and the Chan- 
cellor was obliged to go in the Head of them, and 
was received with the ſame Countenance that the reſt 
were, which was very chearful, and with many gra- 
cious Expreſſions. And from this Time e put not 
himſelf in her Majeſty's Preſence, nor appeared at all 
concerned at the ſcandalous Diſcourſes- againſt his 
Daughter. The Earl of St. Albans and all who were 
near the Queen in any Truſt, and the Lord Berkley 
and his Faction about the Duke, lived in Defiance 
of the Chancellor, and ſo imprudently, that They did ad 
him no Harm, but underwent the Reproach of moſt 
ſober Men. The King continued his Grace towards 
him without the leaſt Diminution, and not only to 
him, but to many others who were truſted by him; 
which made it evident, that He believed Nothing of 
what Sir Gharles Berkley avowed, and looked on him 
as a Fellow of great Wickedneſs: Which Opinion the 
King was long known to have of him, before his 
coming into England, and after. 8 1 
Ix the mean Time, the Seaſon of his Daughter's 
Delivery was at Hand. And it was the King's Chance 
to be at his Houſe with the Committee of Council, 
when She fell in Labour: of which being advertiſed 
by her Father, the King directed him “ to ſend for 
<« the Lady Marchioneſs of Ormond, the Counteſs of 
Sunderland, and other Ladies of known Honour _ 
: | & kzqe- 
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. pidelity to the Crown, to be preſent with her!? 
„ Who all came, and were preſent till She was delivered 7 Du: 
g of a Son. The Biſhop of Vincbeſter, in the Interval 
r Wl of her greateſt Pangs, and ſometimes when they were 
upon her, was preſent, and aſked her ſuch Queſtions 
e as were thought fit for the Occaſion ; © whoſe the 


« Child was of which She was in Labour,” whom She 
averred, with all Proteſtations, to be the Duke's 3 
« whether She had ever known any other Man, 

which She renounced with all Vehemence, - ſaying, 
« that She was confident the Duke did not think She 
«had;” and being aſked, © whether She were married 
- W<to the Duke,” She anſwered, © She was, and that 
dc there were Witneſſes enough, who in due Time, 
t she was confident, would avow it.“ In a Word, 


her Behaviour was ſuch as abundantly fatisfied the 


t Ladies who were preſent, of her Innocence from the 
ll WE Reproach ; and They were not reſerved in the Decla- 
Ss WW ration of it, even before the Perſons who were leaſt 
e pleaſed with their Teſtimony. And the Lady Mar- 
) WW chioneſs of Ormond took an Opportunity to declare it 
fully to the Duke himſelf, and perceived in him ſuch 
a Kind of Tenderneſs, that f her that He did 
not believe any Thing amiſs. And the King enough 
publiſned his Opinion and Judgment of the Scandal. 

TRE Chancellor's own Carriage, that is, his doing 
„Nothing, nor ſaying any Thing from whence They 
f WW might take Advantage, exceedingly vexed them. Yet 
1 W They undertook to know, and informed the Duke 
© WW confidently, that the Chancellor had a great Party 
S W<in the Parliament; and that He was reſolved within 
(b few Days to complain there, and to produce the 
* Witneſſes, who were preſent at the Marriage, to be 
*exariined, that their Teſtimony might remain 
© there; which would be a great Affront to him ;” 
with many other Particulars, which might incenſe 
his Highneſs. Whereupon the Duke, who had been 
obſerved never to have ſpoken to him in the Houſe of 
Peers, or any where elſe, ſince the Time of his going 

, to 
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to meet his Siſter, finding the Chancellor, one Day in 


the Privy Lodgings, whiſpered him in the Ear, < that 
He would be glad to confer with him in his Lodg. 


e ing,” whither He was then going. The other im. 
mediately followed; and being come thither, the 
Duke ſent all his Servants out of Diftance ; and then 
told him with much Warmth, - what He had been 


informed of his Purpoſe to complain to the Parlia- 


<« ment againſt him, which He did not value or care 
for: However, if He ſhould proſecute any ſuch 
« Courſe, it ſhould be the worſe for him ;” implying 


| ſome Threats, what He would do, before He would 
bear ſuch an Affront;“ adding then, © that for his 


“Daughter, She had behaved herſelf fo foully (of 


„Which He had ſuch Evidence as was as convinc- 


<« ing as his own Eyes, and of which He could make 
ce no Doubt) that Nobody could blame him for his 
“Behaviour towards her; concluding with ſome 
other Threats, © that He ſhould repent. it, if He pur-(; 
<« ſued his Intention of appealing to the Parliament.“ 
As ſoon as the Duke diſcontinued his Diſcourſe, 
the Chancellor told him, that He hoped He would 
e diſcover the Untruth of other Reports which had 
e been made to him by the Falſehood of this, which 
& had been raiſed without the leaſt Ground or Shadow 
„of Truth. That though He did not pretend to 
* much Wiſdom, yet no Man took him to be ſuch a 
„Fool, as He muſt be, if He intended to do ſuch 
% an Act as He was informed. That if his Highneſs 
had done apy Thing towards or againſt him which 
He ought not to have done, there was One who is 
«as much above him, as his Highneſs was above 
„him, and who could both cenſure and puniſh it. 
% For his own Part, He knew too well whoſe Son He 
c was, and whoſe Brother He is, to behave himſelf 
towards him with leſs Duty and Submiſſion than was 
<« due to him, and ſhould be always paid by him.” 
He ſaid, He was not concerned to vindicate his 
e Daughter from any the moſt improbable . 
| | an 
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« and Aſperſions: She had diſobliged and deceived 


him too much, for him to be over-confident, that 


« She might not deceive any other Man: And there- 
« fore He would leave that likewiſe to God Almighty, 
upon whoſe Bleſſing He would always depend, whilſt 
« himſelf remained innocent, and no longer.” The 
Duke replied not, nor from that Time mentioned the 


Chancellor with any Diſpleaſure; and related to the 


King, and ſome other Perſons, the Diſcourſe that had 


| paſſed, very exactly. | 


TuERE did not after all this appear, in the Diſ- 
courſes of Men, any of that Humour and Indignation 
which was expected. On the contrary, Men of the 
oreateſt Name and Reputation ſpake of the Foulneſs 
of the Proceeding with great Freedom, and with all 
the Deteſtation imaginable againſt Sir Charles Berkley, 
whoſe Teſtimony Nobody believed; not without ſome 
Cenſure of the Chancellor, for not enough appearing 
and proſecuting the Indignity : But He was not to be 
moved by any Inſtances, which He never afterwards 
repented. The Queen's implacable Diſpleaſure con- 
tinued in the full Heigth, doing all She could to keep 
the Duke firm to his Reſolution, and to give all Coun- 


tenance'to the Calumny. As before the Diſcovery of 


this Engagement of the Duke's Affection, the Duke 
of Glocefter had died of the Smallpox, to the extraor- 
dinary Grief of the King and the whole Kingdom; 
ſo, at this Time, it pleaſed God to viſit the Princeſs 


Royal with the ſame Diſeaſe, and of which She died 


within few Days; having in her laſt Agonies expreſſed 
a Diſlike of the Proceedings in that Affair, to which 


She had contributed too much. The Duke himſelf 7% Due 


grew melancholick and diſpirited, and cared not for %. 


Company, nor thoſe Divertiſements in which He for- 
merly delighted : Which was obſerved by every Body, 
and which in the End wrought fo far upon the Con- 
ſcience of the lewd Informer, that He, Sir Charles 
Berkley, came to the Duke, and clearly declared to 

Val. II. F him; 


& | 
| 


[| Sir Charles him; © that the general Diſcourſe of Men, of What 
2 3 Inconvenience and Miſchief, if not abſolute Ruin, 


ech phaſed tenance, writ to her whom He had injured © that He 


Dutch, had to diſſuade him from it; and when He found 


fon. would ſpeedily viſit her,” and gave her Charge © to 
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Faſched f © ſuch a Marriage would be to his Royal Highneſs, 
orainf be © had prevailed with him to uſe all the Power He 


« He could not prevail with him, He. had formed 
ce that Accuſation, which He preſumed could not bur 
x produce the Effect He wiſhed ; which He now con- 
« feſſed to be falſe, and without the leaſt Ground, 
and that He was very confident of her Virtue: ” 
And therefore beſought his Highneſs © to pardon a 
<« Fault, that was committed out of pure Devotion to 
e him; and that He would not ſuffer him to be ruin- 
+ ali by the Power of thoſe, whom He had fo unwor-(; 
e thily provoked; and of which He had ſo much 
Shame, that He had not Confidence to look upon 
them.“ The Duke found himſelf fo much relieved 
in that Part that moſt afflicted him, that He em- 
braced him, and made a ſolemn Promiſe, < that He 
e ſhould not ſuffer in the leaſt Degree in his own Af. 
« fection, for what had proceeded fo abſolutely from 
<« his Good-Will to him; and that He would take 
« ſo much Care of him, that in the compounding 
« that Affair He ſhould be fo comprehended, that 

| He ſhould receive no. Diſadvantage,” 
Tie Die AND now the Duke appeared with another Coun- 


21th this Con- 


“have a Care of his Son.“ He gave the King a full 
Account of all, without concealing his Joy; and took 
moſt Pleaſure in conferring with them, who had ſeem- 
ed leaſt of his Mind when He had been moſt tran- 
ſported, and who had always argued againſt the Pro- 

bability of the Teſtimony which had wrought upon 
him. The Queen was not pleaſed with this Change, 
though the Duke did not yet own to her, that He 
had altered his Reſolution. She was always very 
angry at the King: $ Coldneſs, who had been & far 
rom 
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from that Averſion which She expected, - that He 
found Excuſes for the Duke, and endeavoured to di- 
vert her Paſſions; and now preſſed the Diſcovery of 
the Truth by Sir Charles Berkley's Confeſſion, as a . > 
| Thing that pleaſed him. They about her who had 
moſt inflamed and provoked her to the ſharpeſt 
. Reſentment, appeared more calm in their Diſcourſes, 
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and either kept Silence, or ſpake to another Tune i 
; than They had done formerly, and wiſhed that the 1 | 
” Buſineſs was well compoſed ; all which mightily in- 1 
4 creaſed the Queen's Paſſion. And having come to 9 
0 know, that the Duke had made a Viſit at the Place | 


* She moſt abhorred, She brake into great Paſſion, and 
%% publickly declared, that whenever that Woman Hat 
h « ſhould be brought into F/bitehall by one Door, her 2 


n « Majeſty would go out of it by another Door, and“ % 
d « never come into it again.” And for ſeveral Days ' 9 
lr her Majeſty would not ſuffer the Duke to be in her | i 
Ic Preſence ; at leaſt,” if He came with the King, She 9 
f. forbore to ſpeak to him, or to take any Notice of him. 1 
m Nor could They, who had uſed to have moſt Credit „ 
Ke with her, ſpeak to her with any Acceptation; though i 
18 They were all weary of the Diſtances They had kept, 5 
lat and diſcerned well enough where the Matter muſt end. Uh 

And many deſired to find ſome Expedient, how the 1 
n- W Work might be facilitated, by ſome Application and iſt 
Je Addreſs from the Chancellor to the Queen: But He 'W 
to abſolutely refuſed to make the leaſt Advance towards 1 
1 it, or to contribute to her Indignation by putting him- i 


elf into her Majeſty's Preſence. He declared, that 
m- the Queen had great Reaſon for the Paſſion She ex- 
an- < preſſed for the Indignity that had been done to her, 
ro- and which He would never endeayour to excuſe; 
band that as far as his low Quality was capable of | 

© receiving an Injury from ſo great a Prince, He had 1 
himſelf to complain of a Tranſgreſſion, that exceed- = 
ved the Limits of all Juſtice, divine and human.” K 
| Tax Queen had made this Journey out of France | 
into England much ſooner than She intended, and only, 
TS upon 
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upon this Occaſion, to prevent a Miſchief She had 
great Reaſon to deprecate. And fo, upon her Arri- 
val, She had declared, © that She would ſtay a very 
<« ſhort Time, being obliged to return into France for 
% her Health, and to uſe the Waters of Bourbon, 
& which had already done her much Good, that the 
«enſuing Seaſon would with God's Bleſſing make 
perfect.“ And the Time was now come, that Or- 
ders were ſent for the Ships to attend her Embarkation 
at Portſmouth ; and the Day was appointed, for the 
beginning her Journey from Yhbitehall : So that the 
Duke's Affair, which He now took to Heart, was 
(as every Body thought) to be left in the State it was, 
at leaſt under the Renunciation and Interdiction of a 
Mother. When on a ſudden, - of which Nobody then 
knew the Reaſon, her Majeſty's Countenance and Diſ- 
courſe was changed; She treated the Duke with her 
uſual Kindneſs, and confeſſed to him, © that the Bu- 
« ſinefs that had offended her ſo much She perceived 
ce was proceeded fo far, that no Remedy could be ap- 
% plied to it; and therefore that She would trouble 
“ herſelf no farther in it, but pray to God to bleſs 
„him, and that He might be happy :” So that the 
Duke had now Nothing to wiſh, but that the Queen 
would be reconciled to his Wife, who remained till 
at her Father's, where the King had viſited her often; 
to which the _ was not averſe, and ſpake gract- 
ouſly of the Chancellor, and ſaid, She would be 
„good Friends with him.” But Both theſe required 
ſome Formalities; and They, who had behaved them- 
ſelves the moſt diſobligingly, expected to be compre- 
hended in any Atonement that ſhould be made. And 
it was exceedingly laboured, that the Chancellor would 
make the firſt Approach, by viſiting the Earl of &. 
Albans; which He abſolutely refuſed to do : And very 
well acquainted with the Arts of that Court, whereof 
Diſſimulation was the Soul, did not believe that thoſe 
Changes, for which He ſaw no reaſonable Motive, 
could be real; until Abbot Mountague (who __ 
3 | ar 
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far complied with the Faction of that Court, as not 
to converſe with an Enemy) viſited him with all Open- 
neſs, and told him, that this Change in the Queen 
« had proceeded from a Letter She had newly receiv- 
« ed from the Cardinal, in which He had plainly told 


« her, that She would not receive a Welcome in France, The Cavſe of 


this Change in 


the Queen. 


« ;f She left her Sons in her Diſpleaſure, and profeſſed an 
« Animoſity again thoſe Miniſters, who were moſt truſted 
« by the King. He extolled the Services done by the Chan- 
ce cellor, and adviſed her to comply with what could not be 
guided, and to be perfectly reconciled to her Children, 


and to thoſe who were nearly related to them or were in- 


cc truſted by them : And that He did this in ſo powerful 
« a Style, and with ſuch powerful Reaſons, that her 
« Majeſty's Paſſions were totally ſubdued. And this,” 
He ſaid, was the Reaſon of the ſudden Change, that 
«every, Body had obſerved; and therefore that He 
c ought to believe the Sincerity of it, and to perform 
« that Part which might be expected from him, in 
« Compliance with the Queen's Inclinations to have a 
« good Intelligence with him.” 1 


Tax Chancellor had never looked upon the Abbot 


as his Enemy, and gave Credit to all He ſaid, though 
He did little underſtand from what Fountain that 
Good -Will of the Cardinal had proceeded, who had 
never been .propitious to him. He made all thoſe 
Profeſſions of Duty to the Queen that: became him, 
and «© how happy He ſhould think himſelf in her 
„Protection, which He had need of, and did with 
*all Humility implore ; and that He would gladly 
< caſt himſelf at her Majeſty's Feet, when She would 


_ <youchſafe to admit it.“ But for the adjuſting this, 


there was to be more Formality ; for it was neceſſary 
that the Earl of St. Albans (between whom and the 


Chancellor there had never been any Friendſhip ) 


ſhould have ſome Part in this Compoſition, and do 
many good Offices towards it, which were to precede 
the final Concluſion. The Duke had brought Sir 


Charles Berkley to the Dutcheſs, at whoſe Feet He had 


Fs: caſt 
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caſt Himſelf, with all the Acknowledgment and Pe. 
nitence He could expreſs ; and She, according to the 
Command of the Duke, accepted his Submiſſion, and 
promiſed to forget the Offence. - He came likewiſe to 
the Chancellor with thoſe Profeſſions which He could 
eaſily make: and the other was obliged to receive 9 
han civilly. And then his Uncle, the Lord Berkley, 
waited upon the Dutcheſs; and afterwards viſited her 
Father, like a Man (which He could not avoid) who 
had done very much towards the bringing ſo difficult 
a Matter to ſo good an End, and expected Thanks 
from all; having that Talent in ſome Perfection, 
that after He had croſſed and puzzled any Buſineſs as 
much as was in his Power, He would be thought the 
only Man, who had untied all Knots, and made the 
Way ſmooth, and removed all Obſtructions. 


l The King and IH E Satisfaction the King and the Duke had in 


[ rearl 
I! plat with this Diſpoſition of the Queen was viſible to all Men. 


bis Charge in And They Both thought the Chancellor too reſerved 
in contributing his Part towards, or in meeting, the 
Queen's Favour, which He could not but diſcern was 
approaching towards him ; and that He did not en- 
tertain any Diſcourſes, which had been by many en- 
tered upon to him upon that Subject, with that Cheer- 
fulneſs and Serenity of Mind, that might juſtly be ex- 
pected. And of this the Duke made an Obſervation, 
and a Kind of Complaint, to the King, who there- 
upon came one Day to the Chancellor's Houſe ; and 
being alone with him, his Majeſty told him many 
Particulars which had paſſed between him and the 
Queen, and the good Humour her Majeſty was in: 

That the next Day the Earl of Sz. Albans would viſit 
« him, and offer him his Service in accompanying 
him to the Queen, which He conjured him to re- 

* ceive with all Civility, and Expreſſions of the Joy 
He took in it; in which,” He told him, He 
* was obſerved to be too ſullen, and that when all 
* other Mens Minds appeared to be cheerful, his 
<« alone — to be more cloudy than 1 it had been 
2s When 
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« when that Affair ſeemed moſt deſperate; which was 

« the more taken Notice of, becauſe it was not natu- 
« ral to him.” 

Tur Chancellor atifwered, «that He did not know, 

« that He had failed in any Thing, that in good Man- 

« ners or Decency could be required from him : But 

pe Wu confeſſed, that lately his Thoughts were more 

rplexed, and troubleſome to himſelf, than they 


cc 4 ever been before; and therefore it was no Won- 


« der, if his Looks were not the ſame they had uſed 
«to be. That though He had been ſurpriſed to A- 
c mazement, upon the firſt Notice of that Buſineſs ; 
« yet He had been ſhortly able to recolle& himſelf, 
« — upon the Teſtimony of his own Conſcience, 
to compoſe his Mind and Spirits, and without any 
« Reluctancy to abandon any Thought of his Daugh- 
« ter, and to leave her to that Mifery She had Je- 


«ſerved and brought upon herſelf. Nor did the Vi- 


« ciffitudes which occurred after in that Tranſaction, 
or the Diſpleaſure and Menaces of the Duke, make 
any other Impreſſion upon him, than to know how 
„unable He was to enter into any Conteſt in that Mat- 


«ter (Which in all Reſpects was too difficult and ſu- 


« periour to his Underſtanding and Faculties) and to 
leave it entirely to the Direction and Diſpoſal of 
„God Almighty: And in this Acquieſcence He had 
enjoyed a Repoſe with much Tranquillity of Mind, 
being prepared to undergo any Misfortune that 
might befall him from thence. But that now He 
c was S awakened by other Thoughts and Reflections, 
which He could leſs range and govern. He ſaw 
<* thoſe Difficulties removed, which He had thought 
c inſuperable ; that his own Condition muſt be thought 
* exalted above what He thought poſſible ; and that 
„He was far leſs able to bear the Envy that was un⸗ 
< avoidable, than the Indignation and Contempt that 
* alone had threatened him. That his Daughter was 
* now received in the Royal Family, the Wife of the 
*King's only Brother and the Heir — 8 the 
* Crown 
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« Crown, whilſt his Majeſty himſelf remained unmar. 
<« ried. The great Truſt his Majeſty repoſed in him, 


L infinitely above and contrary to his Deſire, was ing 


< itſelf liable to Envy; and how inſupportable that 
Envy muſt be, upon this new Relation, He could 
“not but foreſee; together with the Jealouſies, which 
c artifical Men would be able to inſinuate into his 
“ Majeſty, even when They ſeemed to have all poſſi- 
ce ble Confidence in the Integrity of the Chancellor, 


„and when They extolled him moſt; and that how 


ce firm and conſtant ſoever his Majeſty's Grace and 
« Favour was to him at preſent (of which He had 
<« lately given ſuch lively Teſtimony) and how re- 
<« ſolved ſoever He was to continue it, his Majeſty 
ce himſelf could not know how far ſome Jealouſies, 
„ cunningly ſuggeſted by ſome Men, might by De- 
ce grees be entertained by him. And therefore that, 


< upon all the Revolvings He had with himſelf, He 


could not think of any Thing, that could contri- 


„ bute equally to his Majeſty's Service and his Quiet, 


< and to the Happineſs and Security of himſelf, as for 


< him to retire from the active Station He was in, to 


san abſolute Solitude, and viſible Inactivity in all Mat- 
<« ters relating to the State: And which He thought 
could not be ſo well, under any Retirement into 
the Country or any Part of the Kingdom, as by 
his leaving the Kingdom, and fixing himſelf in 
<« ſome Place beyond the Seas remote from any Court.” 
And having ſaid all this, or Words to the ſame Effect, 
He fell on his Knees ; and with all poſſible Earneſt- 
neſs deſired the King, that He would conſent to his 
Retirement as a Thing moſt neceſſary for his Ser- 


< vice, and give his Paſs to go and reſide in any ſuch 


< Place, beyond the Seas, as his Majeſty would make 
< Choice of.” 12 8 . 

TRE King heard him patiently, yet with Evidence 
enough that He was not pleaſed with what He ſaid; 
and when He kneeled, took him up with ſome Pal- 


ſion ; He did not expect this from him, and that 


"6 He 
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He had ſo little Kindneſs for him, as to leave him 
«ina Time, when He could not but know that He 
« was very neceſſary for his Service. That He had 
« Reaſon to be very well aſſured, that it could never 
« be in any Man's Power to lecken his Kindneſs. to- 


«wards him, and if, any ſhould preſume to attempt 


* it, They would find Cauſe to repent their Preſump- 
« tion.” He ſaid, there were many Reaſons, — 
« He could never have deſigned or adviſed his Bro- 
« ther to this Marriage; yet ſince it was paſt, and all 
« Things ſo well reconciled, He would not deny that 
He was glad of it, and promiſed himſelf much Be- 
ce nefit from it.“ He told him, his Daugher was 
« a Woman of a great Wit and excellent Parts, and 
« would have a great Power with his Brother; and 
“that He knew that She had an entire Obedience for 
“him, her Father, who He knew would always give 
her good Counſel, by which,“ He ſaid, He was 
* confident that naughty People, which had too much 


„Credit with his Brother, and which had ſo often 


* miſled him, would be no more able to corrupt him; 


but that She would prevent all ill and unreaſonable 


« Attempts : And therefore He again confeſſed that 
„He was glad of it;“ and ſo concluded with many 
gracious Expreſſions, and conjured the Chancellor 
never more to think of thoſe unreaſonable Things, 
but to attend and proſecute his Buſineſs with his 
ſc —_—_ Alacrity, ſince his Kindneſs could never fail 
cc m. 

THE next Morning, which was of the laſt Day 
that the Queen was to ſtay, the Earl of St. Albans 
viſited the Chancellor with all thoſe Compliments, 
Profeſſions and Proteſtatians, which were natural, and 
which He did really believe every Body elſe thought 
to be very ſincere; for He had that Kindneſs for him- 
ſelf, that He thought every Body did believe him. 
He expreſſed a wonderful Joy, that the Queen 


w)** would now leave the Court united, and all the 


# King 8 Affairs in a hopeful Condition, in which the 


Queen 
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The Queen re- 
cumciled to tbe 
Dutcheſs of 

York, 


© dinary Succeſs. 
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“ Queen confeſſed that the Chancellor's Counſels had 
been very proſperous, and that She was reſolved to 
“part with great and a ſincere Kindneſs towards him; 
« and that He had Authority from her to aſſure him 


„ ſo much, which She would do herſelf when She ſaw 


„him: And fo offered to go with him to her Ma- 

« jeſty, at ſuch an Hour in the Afternoon as She 
<« ſhould appoint.” The other made ſuch Returns to 
all the Particulars as were fit, and “that He would 
<« be ready to attend the Queen, at the Time She 
te ſhould pleaſe to aſſign:“ And in the Afternoon the 
Earl of St. Albans came again to him; and They went 
together to Whitehall, where They found the Queen 


in her Bedchamber, where many Ladies were preſent, 


who came then to take their Leave of her Majeſty, 
before She began her Journey. ee 

ThE Duke of York had before preſented his Wife 
to his Mother, who received her without the leaſt 
Shew of Regret; or rather with the ſame Grace as if 
She had liked it from the Beginning, and made her 
fit down by her. When the Chancellor came in, the 
Queen roſe from her Chair, and received him with a 
Countenance very ſerene. The Ladies, and others 
who were near, withdrawing, her Majeſty told him, 
that He could not wonder, much leſs take it ill, 
that She had been much offended with the Duke, 
*and had no Inclination to give her Conſent to his 
Marriage; and if She had, in the Paſſion that could 
* not be condemned in her, ſpake any Thing of him 


that He had taken ill, He ought to impute it to 


* the Provocation She had received, though not from 
„ him. She was now informed by the King, and 
well aſſured, that He had no Hand in contriving 
that Friendſhip, but was offended with that Paſſion 


de that really was worthy of him. That She could 


e not but confeſs, that his Fidelity to the King her 
* Huſband was very eminent, and that He had ferved 
«the King her Son with equal Fidelity and extraor- | 
And therefore as: She had received 


& his 
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« his Daughter as her Daughter, and heartily forgave 
« the Duke and her, and was reſolved ever after to 
„live with all the Affection of a Mother towards 
«them; ſo She refolved to make a Friendſhip with 4 in tte 
« him, and hereafter to expect all the Offices from e. 
« him, which her Kindneſs ſhould deſerve.” And 
when the Chancellor had made all thoſe Acknowledg- 
ments which He ought. to do, and commended her 
Wiſdom and Indignation in a Buſineſs, in which 
« She could not ſhew too much Anger and Averſion, 
and had too much forgotten her own Honour and 
« Dignity if She had been leſs offended,” and magni- 
| fied her Mercy and Generoſity “ in departing ſo ſoon 
« from her neceſſary Severity, and pardoning a Crime 
«in itſelf ſo unpardonable ;* He made thoſe Profeſ- 
« fions of Duty to her which were due to her, and 
« that He ſhould always depend upon her Protection 
« as his moſt gracious Miſtreſs, and pay all Obedience 
to her Commands. The Queen appeared well 
pleaſed, and ſaid * She ſhould remain very confident 
of his Affection,“ and fo diſcourſed of ſome Parti- 
culars; and then opening a Paper that She had in her 
Hand, She recommended the Diſpatch of ſome Things 
to him, which immediately related to her own Service 
and Intereſt, and then ſome Perſons, who had either 
ſome Suits to the King, or ſome Controverſies depend- 
ing in Chancery. And the Evening drawing on, and 
very many Ladies and others waiting without to kiſs 
her Majeſty's Hand, He thought it Time to take his 
Leave; and after having repeated ſome ſhort Profeſ- 
ſions of his Duty, He kiſſed her Majeſty's Hand: 
And from that Time there did never appear any Want 
of Kindneſs in the Queen towards him, whilſt He 
ſtood in no Need of it, nor until it might have done 
him Good. | 
Tuus an Intrigue, that without Doubt had been + 
entered into and induſtriouſly contrived by thoſe, who 
deſigned to affront and bring Diſhonour upon the 
Chancellor and his Family, was, by God's good Pleaſure, 


turned 
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turned to their Shame and Reproach, and to the In- 
creaſe of the Chancellor's Greatneſs and Proſperity, 
And ſo We return to the Time from whence this Di. 
greſſion led us, and ſhall take a particular View of all 
thoſe Accidents, which had an Influence upon the 
Quiet of the Kingdom, br which were the Cauſe of 
all the Chancellor's Misfortunes ; which, though the 
Effe& of them did not appear in many Years, were 
diſcerned by himſelf as coming and unavoidable, and 
foretold by him to his two Boſom-Friends, the Mar- 
quis of Ormond and the Farl of Southampton, who con- 
ſtantly adhered to him with all the Integrity of true 
Friendſhip. 

The cancel. IT H E Greatneſs and "IND of the Chancellor, b 
wry — this Marriage of his Daughter with all the Circum- 
ix Dazgb- ſtances which had accompanied and attended it, ſeemed 
to all Men to have eſtabliſhed his Fortune, and that 
of his Family: I ſay, to all Men but to himſelf, who 
was not in the leaſt Degree exalted with it. He knew 


well upon how flippery Ground He ſtood, and how 


naturally averſe the Nation was from approving an ex- 
orbitant Power in any Subject. He ſaw that the King 
grew every Day more inclined to his Pleaſures, which 
involved him in Expence, and Company that did not 
deſire that He ſhould intend his Buſineſs or be conver- 
fant with ſober Men. He knew well, that the Servants 
who were about the Duke were as much his Enemies 
as ever, and intended their own Profit only, by what 
Means ſoever, without conſidering his Honour ; that 
They formed his Houſhold, Officers and Equipage, 
by the Model of France, and againſt all the Rules and 
Precedents of England for a Brother of the Crown; 
and every Day put into his Head, that if He were 
<* not ſupplied for all thoſe Expenſes, it was the Chan- 
_* cellor's Fault, who could effect it if He would.” 
Nor was He able to prevent thoſe Infuſions, nor the 


Effects of them, becauſe they were ſo artificially ad- 


miniſtered, as if their End was to raiſe a Confidence in 
him of the Chancellor, not to weaken it; ; though He 
knew 
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Knew well, that their Deſign was to create hy Degrees 
in him a Jealouſy of his Power and Credit with the 
King, as if it eclipſed his. But this was only their 
own dark Purpoſes, which had been all blaſted, if 
they had been apparent; for the Duke did not only 
profeſs a very great Aﬀection for the Chancellor, but 
cave all the Demonſtration of it that was poſlible, and 
deſired Nothing more, than that it ſhould be manifeſt 
to all Men, that He had an entire Truſt from the 
King in all his Affairs, and that He would employ all 


his Intereſt to ſupport that Truſt: Whilſt the Chan- 


cellor himſelf declined all the Occaſions which were 


offered for the Advancement of his Fortune, and deſi- 


red wholly to be left to the Diſcharge of his Office, and 
that all other Officers might — look to their 
own Provinces, and be accountable for them; and 
deteſted Nothing more than that Title and Appella- 
tion, which He ſaw He ſhould not always be able to 
avoid, of principal Miniſter or Favourite, and which 
was never caſt on him by any Deſignation of the King, 
(who abhorred to be thought to be governed by any 
lingle Perſon) but by his preferring his Pleaſures be- 
fore his Buſineſs, and ſo ſending all Men to the Chan- 
cellor to receive. Advice. And hereby the Secretaries 


of State, not finding a preſent Acceſs to him when 


the Occaſions preſſed, reſorted to the Chancellor, with 


whom his Majeſty ſpent moſt Time, to be reſolved by 


him; which Method exceedingly grieved him, and ta 
wiuch He endeavoured to apply a Remedy, by putting 


)all Things in their proper Channel, and by prevailing 


with the King, when He ſhould be a little ſatiated 
with the Divertiſements He affected, to be vacant to 
ſo much of his Buſineſs, as could not be managed 
and conducted by any Body elſe. 
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Ax p here it may be ſeaſonable to inſert at large Sn Ef WM 


ſome Inſtances, which I promiſed before, and by 
which it will be manifeſt, how far-the Chancellor 
was from an immoderate Appetite to be rich, and to 
raiſe his Fortune, which He propoſed only to do by 

| the 


of his Diſinte- 
reſledreſs. 
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the Perquiſites of his Office which were conſiderable 
at the firſt, and by ſuch Bounty of the King as might 
hereafter, without Noiſe or Scandal, be conferred on 
him in proper Seaſons and Occurrences ; and that He 
was as far from affecting ſuch an unlimited Power as 
He was believed afterwards to be' poſſeſſed of (and 
of which no Footſteps could ever be diſcovered in any 
of his Actions, or in any one Particular that was the 
Effect of ſuch Power,) or from deſiring any other Ex- 
tent of Power, than was agreeable to the great Office 
He held, and which had been enjoyed by moſt of 
thoſe, who had been his Predeceſſors in that Truſt. 

Tux King had not been many Weeks in England, 


uſual Friendſhip, and aſked him, whether it would 
* not be now Time to think of making a Fortune, 
that He might be able to leave to his Wife and 
„Children, if He ſhould die.“ And when He found 
that He was leſs ſenſible of what He propoſed than 
He expected, and that He only anſwered, * that He 


knew not which Way to go about it;“ the Marquis 


told him, that He thought He could commend a 
< proper Suit for him to make to the King; and if 
«his Modeſty would not permit him to move the 
King for himſelf, He would undertake to move it 
„for him, and was confident that the King would 
„ willingly grant it:“ And thereypon ſhewed him a 
Paper, which contained the King's juſt Title to ten 
thouſand Acres of Land in the Great Level of the Fens, 
which would be of a good yearly Value ; or They, 
who were unjuſtly poſſeſſed of it, would be glad to 
purchaſe the King's Title with a very conſiderable 
Sum of Money. And, in the End, He frankly told 
him, that He made this Overture to him with the 
“King's Approbation, who had been moved in it, 


* and thought at the firſt Sight, out of his own Good- 


„ neſs, that it might be fit for him, and wiſhed the 
Marquis to propoſe it to him.“ 


WHEN 
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Wu the Chancellor had extolled the King's Ge- 
neroſity, that He could, in fo great Neceſſities of his 
own, think of diſpenſing fo great a Bounty upon a 
poor Servant, Who was already recompenſed beyond 
what He could be ever able to deſerve; He ſaid, 
« that He knew very well the King's Title to that 
« Land, of which He was in Poſſeſſion before the 
« Rebellion began, which the old and new Adventurers 
« now claimed by a new Contract, confirmed by an 
« Ordinance of Parliament, which could not deprive 
« the Crown: of its Right; which all the Adventurers 
« ( who for the greateſt Part were worthy Men) well 
« knew, and would for their own Sakes not diſpute, 
« fince it would inevitably produce a new Inundation, 
« which all their Unity and Conſent in maintaining 
« the Banks. would and could with Difficulty enough 
but prevent, That He would adviſe his Majeſty 
« to give all the Countenance He could, to the carry- 
«ing on and perfecting that great Work, which was 
« of great Benefit as well as Honour to the Publick, 
« at the Charge of private Gentlemen, who had paid 
« dear for the Land They had recovered ;- but that 
He would never adviſe him, to begin his Reign 


« with the Alienation of ſuch a Parcel of Land from 
the Crown to any one particular Subject, who could 


never bear the Envy of it. That his Majeſty ought 
to reſerve that Revenue to himſelf, which was great, 
though leſs than it was generally reputed to be; at 
*leaft, till the Value thereof ſhould be clearly under- 
* ſtood (and the declaring it in his own Hands for 
* ſome Time, would be the beſt Expedient towards 


* the finiſhing all the Banks, when the Seaſon ſhould 


* be fit, which elſe would be neglected by the Diſ- 
cord among the Adventurers) and the King knew 
* what He gave. He muſt remember, that He had 
two Brothers” (for the Duke of Gloceſter was yet 
alive} * who were without any Revenue, and towards 
whom his Bounty was to be firſt extended; and that 
*this Land would be a good Ingredient towards an 

Ap- 
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_ « Appendage for them Both. And that till They were 
< reaſonably provided for, no private Man in his Wits 
would be the Object of any extraordinary Bounty 
from the King, which would unavoidably make 
ce him the Object of an univerſal Envy and Hatred. 
„That, for his own Part, He held by the King's 
< Favour the greateſt Office of the Kingdom in Place; 
and though it was not near the Value is was eſteem. 
«ed to be, and that many other Offices were more 
_ profitable, yet it was enough for him, and would 
e be a good Foundation to improve his Fortune: S0 
& that,” He ſaid, He had made a Reſolution to 
< himſelf, which He thought He ſhould not alter, 
not to make Haſte to be rich. That it was the prin- 
e cipal Part or Obligation of his Office, to diſſuade 
< the King from making any Grants of ſuch a Nature 
except where the Neceſſity or Convenience was ve 
* notorious ) and even to ſtop thoſe which ſhould be 
* made of that Kind, and not to ſuffer them to paſs 
< the Seal, till He had again waited upon the King, 
« and informed him of the evil Conſequence of thoſe 
“Grants; which Diſcharge of his Duty could not but 
< raiſe him many Enemies, who ſhould not have that 
Advantage, to ſay that He obſtructed the King's 
* Bounty towards other Men, when He made it very 
«profuſe towards himſelf. And therefore, that He 
* would never receive any Crown-Land from the 
*King's Gift, and did not wiſh to have any other 
Honour or any Advantage, but what his Office 
brought him, till ſeven Years ſhould paſs; in which 
all the Diſtractions of the Kingdom might be com- 
<* poſed, and the Neceſſities thereof fo provided for, 
that the King might be able, without hurtin 
<* himſelf, to exerciſe ſome Liberality towards his Ser- 
<* yants who had ſerved him well.” How He ſeemed 
to part from this Reſolution in ſome Particulars after: 
wards, and why He did ſo, may be collected out of 
what hath been truly ſet down before. 


WHEN 


* 
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Wu Ex the Marquis of Ormond had given the King 


a large Account of the Conference between him and 
the Chancellor, and that He abſolutely refuſed to 
receive that Grant; his Majeſty ſaid, He was a 
« Fool for his Labour, and — He wauld be much 
« better in being envied than in being pitied.” And 
though the Inheritance of thoſe Lands was afterwards 
given to the Duke, yet there were ſuch Eſtates granted 
for Years to many particular Perſons, moſt whereof 
had never merited by any Service, that Half the Va- 
lue thereof never came to his Highneſs. 
As ſoon as the King and Duke returned from Portf- i He declined 
mouth, where They had ſeen the Queen embarked for %' mat 


Knight of the 


France, the King had appointed a Chapter, for the Garter. 
electing ſome Knights of the Garter into the Places va- 
cant. Upon which the Duke deſired him “ to nomi- 
« nate the Chancellor,” which his Majeſty ſaid « He 
« would willingly do, but He knew not whether it 
« would be grateful to him; for He had refuſed fo 


* 


many Things, that He knew not what He would 


„take; and therefore wiſhed him “to take a Boat 
*©ro Worceſter-Houſe, and propoſe it to him, and He 


4)* would not go to the Chapter till his Highneſs re- 


* turned.” The Duke told the Chancellor what had 
paſſed between the King and him, and, © that He was 
come only to know his Mind, and could not ima- 

* vine but that ſuch an Honour would pleaſe him.“ 
The Chancellor, after a Million of humble Acknow- 
ledgments of the Duke's Grace and the King's Con- 
deſcenſion, ſaid, that the Honour was indeed too 
great by much for him to ſuſtain ; that there were 


« very many worthy Men, who well remembered him 


of their own Condition when He firſt entered into 
* his Father's Service, and believed that He was ad- 
*yanced too much before them.” He beſought his 
Highneſs, that his Favours and Protection might 
not expoſe him to Envy that would break him to 
pieces. He aſked “ what Knights the King 

* meant to make ;” the Duke named them, all Per- 
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ſons very eminent: The Chancellor faid, no Man could 
« except againſt the King's Choice; many would juſtly, 


e jf He were added to the Number.” He defired his 
Highneſs © to put the King in Mind of the Earl of 
« Lindſey, Lord High Chamberlain of England” (with 


whom He was known to have no Friendſhip, on the 
contrary, that there had been Diſguſts between them 
in the laſt King's Time;) „that his Father had loſt 
ce his Life with the Garter about his Neck, when this 


„Gentleman his Son, endeavouring to relieve him, 


<« was taken Priſoner ; that He had ſerved the King 
eto the End of the War with Courage and Fidelity, 
being an excellent Officer: For all which, the King 
< his Father had admitted him a Gentleman of his 
“ Bedchamber, which Office He was now without: 
« And not to have the Garter now upon his Majeſty's 
Return, would in all Mens Eyes look like a De- 
« oradation, and an Inſtance of his Majeſty's Diſ- 
e eſteem ; eſpecially if the Chancellor ſhould ſupply 
the Place, who was not thought his Friend :? And, 
upon the whole Matter, entreated the Duke “ to re- 
« ferve his Favour towards him for ſome other Occa- 
<« ſion, and excuſe him to the King for the declining 
this Honour, which He could not ſupport.” The 
Duke replied with an offended Countenance, that 


He ſaw He would not accept any Honour from the 


King, that proceeded by his Mediation ;” and fo 
left him in apparent Diſpleaſure. However, at that 
Chapter the Earl of Lindſey was created Knight of the 
Curter, with the reſt ; and coming afterwards to hear 
by what Chance it was, He ever lived with great Ci- 
vility towards the Chancellor to his Death. 5 

AN p when the Chancellor afterwards complained 
to his Majeſty „of his Want of Care of him, in his 
<« ſo eaſily gratifying his Brother in a Particular that 


& would be of ſo much Prejudice to him,“ and ſo en- 


larged upon the Subject, and put his Majeſty in Mind 


of Solomon's Interrogation, © who can fland againſt En- 


« oy?” the King ſaid no more, than © that He did ws 
12 . | 4 
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y believe when He ſent his Brother, that He would 


« refuſe it; and added, I tell you, Chancellor, that 


« You are too ſtrict and apprehenſive in thoſe Things, 
« and traſt me, it is better to be envied than pitied.” 


The Duke did not diſſemble his Reſentment, and told 


his Wife, that He took it very ill; that He deſired 


« that the World might take Notice of his Friendſhip | 
« to her Father, and that, after former Unkindneſs, 


« He was heartily reconciled to him; but that her 


Father cared not to have that believed, nor would 


« have it believed that his Intereſt in the King was 
« not enough, to have no Need of good Offices from 
« the Duke :” Which Diſcourſe He uſed likewiſe to 
the Marquis of Ormond and others, who He thought 


would inform the Chancellor of it. And the Dutcheſs 


was much troubled at it, and took it unkindly of her 
Father, who thought himſelf obliged to wait upon 
his Royal Highneſs, and to vindicate himſelf from 


;that Folly He was charged with; in which He pro- 
teſted to him, that He ſo abſolutely and entirely 


* depended upon his Protection, that He would never 
receive any Favour from the King, but by his Me- 
« diation and Interpoſition :? To which the Duke an- 
ſwered, © that He ſhould ſee whether He would have 
that Deference to him ſhortly.” 


AND it was not long before the Day for the Co- ze: fd 


ronation was appointed, when the King had appointed 2 =» 


to make ſome Barons, and to raife ſome who were 
Barons to higher Degrees of Honour ; moſt of whom 
were Men not very grateful, becauſe They had been 
faulty, though They had afterwards redeemed what 
was paſt, by having performed very ſignal Services 
to his Majeſty, and were able to do him more : Up- 


on which the King had reſolved to confer thoſe Ho- 


nours upon them, and in Truth had promiſed it to 
them, or to ſome of their Friends, before He came 


from beyond the Seas. At this Time the Duke came 
to the Chancellor, and ſaid, He ſhould now diſco- 


*ver whether He would be as good as his Word:“ 
2 and 
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and ſo gave him a Paper, which was a Warrant under 


the King's Sign Manual to the Attorney General, to 


prepare a Grant, by which the Chancellor ſhould be 


created an Earl. To which, upon the Reading,. He 


began to make Objections ; when the Duke ſaid, 


„my Lord, I have thought fit to give you this Ear- 
&« neſt of my Friendſhip, You may reject it if You 
« think fit;” and departed. And the Chancellor, up- 
on Recollection, and Conference with his two Friends, 
the Treaſurer and the Marquis of Ormond, found He 
could not prudently refuſe it. And ſo, the Day or two 


But at length before the Coronation, He was with the others created 


unwillin ng 


an Earl by the King in the Bangueting-Houſe; and, in 


the very Minute of his Creation, had an Earneſt of 
the Envy that would enſue, in the Murmurs of ſome, 


who were ancienter Barons, at the Precedence given 


to him before them; of which He was totally igno- 
rant, it being reſolved by the King upon - the Place, 
and the View of the Precedents of all Times when 

any Officers of State were created with others. Yet 
one of the Lords concerned ſwore in the Ears of two 
or three of his Friends, at the ſame Time, that He 
« would be revenged for that Aﬀront ;” which rela- 
ted not to the Chancellor's Precedence, for the other 
was no Baron, but for the Precedence given to ano- 


ther, whom He thought his Inferiour, and imputed 


the Partiality to his Power, who had not the leaſt 


Hand in it, nor knew it before it was determined. 


Yet the other was as good as his Word, and took the 
very firſt Opportunity that was offered for his Revenge. 
I will add one Inſtance more, ſufficient, if the other 


were away, to convince all Men, how far He was 


from being tranſported with.that Ambition, of which 


He was accuſed, and for which He was condemned. 


After the firm Conjunction in the Royal Family was 
notorious, and all the neighbour Princes had ſent 
their ſplendid Embaſſies of Congratulation to the 
King, and deſired to renew all Treaties with this 
Crown, and the Parliament proceeded, how ſlowly 
- ſaever, 
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ſoever, with great Duty and Reverence towards the F 
King; the Marquis of ' Ormond (whom the King had il 
by this Time made Duke of Ormond) came one Day 
to him, and being in private, ſaid, He came to 


« ſpeak to him of himſelf, and to let him know not = 
„only his own Opinion, but the Opinion of his beſt 
« Friends, with whom He had often conferred uon 
« the Argument: And that They all wondered, that ' 
| « He ſo much affected the Poſt He was in, as to con- | 
« tinue in the Office of Chancellor, which rook up | 
ö “ moſt of his Time, eſpecially all the Mornings, in | 
| « Buſineſs that many other Men could diſcharge as } 
ell as He. Whereas He ought to leave that to 7: wa , 
f «ſuch a Man as He thought fit for it, and to betake 732, 1 Ml 
, (46)* himſelf to that Province, which Nobody knew fo 1 
1 «well how to diſcharge. That the Credit He had © | i 
“with the King was known to all Men, and that He 1 
, did in Truth remit that Province to him, which He | | 
n * would not own, and could not diſcharge by the - if 
t « Multiplicity of the Buſineſs of his Office, which was 3 
0 „not of that Moment. That the King every Day | 
e „took leſs Care of his Affairs, and affected thoſe 1 
a- {« Pleaſures moſt which made him averſe from the 
er * other. That He ſpent moſt of his Time with con- 1 
5 * fident young Men, who abhorred all Diſcourſe that i 
| was ſerious, and, in the Liberty They aſſumed in j 
iſt * Prollery and Raillery, preſerved no Reverence to- |! 
d. * wards God or Man, but laughed at all ſober Men, 1 
he and even at Religion itſelf; and that the Cuſtom of = 
e. this Licenſe, that did yet only make the King merry i 
er for the preſent, by Degrees would grow acceptable | 
74S „to him; and that theſe Men would by Degrees =_ | 
ch * have the Preſumption (which yet They had not, = | 
d. nor would He in Truth then ſuffer it) to enter into F l 
yas * his Buſineſs, and by adminiſtering to thoſe Exceſſes, = 
ent *to which his Nature and Conſtitution moſt inclined 9 
the * him, would not only powerfully foment thoſe In- 1 


his <clinations, but intermeddle and obſtruct his moſt 
vi WW © weighty Counſels. That, for the Prevention of all 
el, - : (3 3 this 
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this Miſchief, and the preſerving the excellent Na. 
ture and Underſtanding of the King from being 

„ corrupted by ſuch lewd who had on; 
e ſcurrilous Kind of Wit to procure Laughter, but 
had no Senſe of Religion, or Reverence for * 

& Laws; there was no Remedy in View, but his 
Ardtoaſſmre * ing up his Office, and betaking himſelf wholly 0 
Prime Ms wait upon the Perſon of the King, and to be with 
Wi. him in thoſe Seaſons, when that looſe People would 
« either abſtain from coming, or, if They were pre- 
* ſent, would not have the Confidence to ſay or do 
e thoſe Things which They had been accuſtomed to 
<« do before the King. By this Means, He would 
find frequent Opportunities to inform the King of 
e the true State of his Affairs, and the Danger He 
* incurred by not. throughly underſtanding them, 
Land by being thought to be negligent in the Duties 
of Religion and ſettling the Diſtractions in the 
“Church; at leaſt, He would do ſome Good in all 
< theſe Particulars, or keep the Licenſe from ſpread- 
e ing farther, which in Time it would do, to the rob- 
* bing him of the Hearts of his People. That the 
60 King, from the long Knowledge of his Fidelity, 
and the Efteem He had of his Virtue, received any 
* Advertiſements and Animadverſions, aud even ſuf- 
„ fered Reprehenſions, from him, better than from 
* any other Man ; therefore He would be able to do 
much Good, and to deſerve more than ever He had 
e done from the whole Kingdom. And He did verily 
believe, that this would be acceptable to the King 
* himſelf, who knew He could not enough attend to 
* the many Things, which, being left undone, muſt 
much diſorder the whole Machine of his Govern- 
ment, or, being ill done, would in Time diſſolve 
Iich would © it; and that his Majeſty would aſſign ſuch a liberal 
Kale b,. Allowance for this Service, that He ſhould find 
* himſelf well rewarded, and a great Gainer by accept- 


* ing it and pony off his — 
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HE concluded, „That was the Deſire and Advice 
« of all his F riends; and that the Duke was ſo far of 
« the ſame Judgment, that He reſolved to be very 
« inſtant with him upon it, and only wiſhed, that He 
« ſhould firſt break the Matter to him, that He might 
not be ſurpriſed when his Royal Highneſs entered 
« upon the Diſcourſe.” And He added, „that this 
« Province muſt inevitably at laſt be committed to 
« ſome one Man, who probably would be without that 
Affection to the King's Perſon, that Experience in 
« Aﬀairs, and that Knowledge of the Laws and Con- 
« ſtitution of the Kingdom, as all Men knew to be 


*in the Chancellor.” 
41) Ware N the Marquis had ended, with the Warmth 


of Friendſhip which was ſuperiour to any Temptation, 
and in which no Man ever excelled him, nor delivered 
what He had a Mind to ſay more clearly, or with a 
greater Weight of Words; the Chancellor faid, that 
« He did not much wonder that many of his Friends, 
« who had not the Opportunity to know him enough, 

and who might propoſe to themſelves ſome Benefit 
« from this unlimited Greatneſs, might in Truth out 
* of their Partiality to him, and by their not knowing 
„the King's Nature, believe, that his Warineſs and 
Integrity, and his Knowledge of the Conſtitution of 
« the Government and the Nature of the People, 


would conduct the King's Counſels in ſuch a Way, 


as would lead beſt to his Power and Greatneſs, and 
*to the Good and Happineſs of the Nation, which 
Would be the only ſecure Support of his Power and 


Authority: But that He, who knew both the King 


and him ſo well, that no Man living knew either of 


_ *them ſo well, ſhould be of that Opinion He had 


* expreſſed, was Matter of Admiration and Surpriſal 


*to him.” He appealed to him, « how often He had 


* heard him ſay to the King in France, Germany, and 
*« Flanders, when They two took all the Pains They 
* could to fix the King's Mind to a lively Senſe of his 
8 Condition; That He muſt not think now to , 

three 
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<« three Kingdoms by the dead Title of bis Deſcent and Right, 


© which * been ſo notoriouſly baffled and diſbonoured, but 
* by the Reputation of his Virtue, Courage, Piety, and 


* Induſtry , that all theſe Virtues muſt center in himſelf, 


for that his Fate depended upon his Perſon ;, and that the 
60 Engliſh Nation would ſooner ſubmi? to the Government 


* of Cromwell, than to any other Subjef? who ſhould be 
e thought to govern the King. That England would not 
&« bear à Favourite, nor any one Man, who ſpould out o 


His Ambition engroſs to ee the Diſpoſal of the pub- 


« lick Affairs.“ 
H E ſaid, He was more now of the fame Mind, 


© and was confident that no honeſt Man, of a compe- 


* tent Underſtanding, would undertake that Province; 
nd that for his own Part, if a Gallows were erected, 


and if He had only the Choice to be hanged or to 


* execute that Office, He would rather ſubmit to the 
de Frit than the laſt. In the one, He ſhould end his 


< Life with the Reputation of an honeſt Man; in the 
other, He ſhould die with Diſgrace and Infamy, 


« let his Innocence be what it would.” He put the 
Marquis in Mind, “how far the King was from ob- 
« ſerving the Rules He had preſcribed to himſelf be- 
* fore He came from beyond the.Seas, and was fo to- 
* tally unbent from his Buſineſs and addicted to Plea- 


. * ſures, that the People generally began to take No- 


„ tice of it; that there was little Care taken to regu- 
* late Expences, even when He was abſolutely with- 
* out Supply; that He would on a ſudden be over- 
*« whelmed with ſuch Debts, as would difquiet, him, 
* and diſhonour his Counſels;“ of which the Lord 
Treaſurer was ſo ſenſible, that He was already wear 


of his Staff, before it had been in his Hands three 


Months. That the Confidence the King had in him, 


* beſides the Aſſurance He had of his Integrity and 
* Induſtry, proceeded more from his Averſion to be 


* troubled with the Intricacies of his Affairs, than 
* from any Violence of Affection, which was not fo 
fr fixed in his Nature as to be like to tranſport him to 
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cc any one Perſon : And that as He could not, in ſo 
« ſhort a Time, be acquainted with many Men, 


« whom in his Judgment He could prefer before the 


« Chancellor for the Managery of his Buſineſs, who 
« had been 1o long acquainted with it; fo He would, 
«in a ſhort Time, be acquainted with many, «- 
« would by finding Fault with all that was done be 
dee thought much wiſer Men; it being one of his Ma- 
5 jeſty's greateſt Infirmities, that He was apt to think 
too well of Men at the firſt or ſecond Sight. oo 
Hz ſaid, © whilſt He kept the Office He had 
« (which could better bear the Envy of the Bulk of 


„the Affairs, than any other Qualification could) and | 


« that it ſupported him in the Execution of it, the 
« King felt not the Burden of it; becauſe little of the 
Profit of it proceeded out of his own Purſe, and, if 
« He were dead Tomorrow, the Place ſtill muſt be 


« conferred upon another. Whereas, if He gave over 


that Adminiſtration, and had Nothing to rely upon 
« for the Support of himſelf and Family, but an ex- 
“ traordinary Penſion out of the Exchequer, under no 
other Title or Pretence but of being Firſt Miniſter 


„(a Title fo newly tranſlated out of French into Eng- 


* fp, that it was not enough underſtood to be liked, 

* and every Man would deteſt it for the Burden it was 
attended with); the King himſelf, who was not by 
Nature immoderately inclined to give, would be 


quickly weary of ſo chargeable an Officer, and be 


 *very willing to be freed from the Reproach of being 
* governed by any (the very Suſpicion whereof He 


* doth exceedingly abhor) at the Price and Charge of 
„the Man, who had been raiſed by him to that in- 
convenient Height above other Men. That whilſt 
„He had that Seal, He could have Admiſſion to his 
Majeſty as often as He deſired, becauſe it was more 
* Eaſe to receive an Account of his Buſineſs from him, 
than to be preſent at the whole Debate of it; and 


* He well knew, the Chancellor had too much Buſineſs 
to delire Audiences from his Majeſty without neceſ- 
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<fary Reaſon. But if the Office were in another 
e Hand, and He ſhould haunt his Preſence with the 
* ſame Importunity as a Spy upon his Pleaſures, and 
<« Diſturber of the Jollities of his Meetings; his 
* Majeſty would quickly be nauſeated with his Com- 
ce pany, which for the preſent He liked in ſome Sea. 

<{ons; and They, who for the preſent had ſubmitted to 
< ſome Conſtraint by the Gravity of his Countenance, 
<* would quickly diſcover that their Talents were more 

acceptable, and by Degrees make him appear grie- 
* yous to his Majeſty, and ſoon after ridiculous, 
„That all his Hope was, that the King would ſhortly 
E find ſome Lady fit to be his Wife, which all honeſt 
Men ought to perſuade him to, and that being mar- 
* ried, He made no Doubt, He would decline many 
< of thoſe Delights ro which He was yet expoſed, and 
© which expoſed him too much; and till that Time 
He could not think that his beſt Servants could en- 
<« joy any pleaſant Lives. That He preſumed the 
Parliament would, after They had raiſed Money 
enough to diſband the Armies, and to pay off the 
“ Seamen” (towards Both which ſomewhat was every 
Day done, and Both which amounted to an incredible 
and inſupportable Charge) *< ſettle ſuch a Revenue 
* upon the Crown, as the King might conform his 
* Expenſe to; and that it ſhould not be in any Body's 
% Power, to make that Revenue be eſteemed by him 
* to be greater, than in Truth it would be. That 
*< when theſe two Things ſhould be brought to pals, 
* He did hope, that the King would take Pleaſure in 
* making himſelf Maſter of every Part of his Buſineſs, 
* and not charge any Man with a greater Share of 
it than He can diſcharge, or than will agree with his 
* own Dignity and Honour. In the mean Time,” 
He beſought the Marquis, that He would convert 
* the Duke of York and all other Perſons from that 
Opinion, which could not but appear erroneous to 
<* himſelf by the Reaſons He had heard; and that if 
* He could be brought to conſent to what had been 
10 p 66 pro- 
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« propoſed to him (and which rather than He would | 
« do, He would ſuffer a thouſand Deaths), as it would 
66 inevitably prove his own Ruin and Deſtruction, ſo 


0 it would . irreparable Damage to the King.“ 


And therefore He conjured him © to invite the King 
« by his own — and by aſſuming his own 
« Share of the Work,” which for ſome Time He had 
declined fince the Rowen into England; and by be- 
« ing himſelf conſtantly with his Majeſty, to whom He 


« was acceptable at all Hours, He would obſtruct the 


« Operation of that ill Company, which neither knew 
« how to behave themſelves, nor could reaſonably 
4 propoſe ſo much Benefit to themſelves, as by the 
«% Propagation of their Follies and Villanies; and by 
« Degrees induce his Majeſty more proportionably to 
« mingle his Buſineſs with his Pleaſures, which He 
„could not totally abandon.” | 

Txz Marquis could not deny, but that many of 
the Reaſons alledged by the Chancellor were of that 
Weight as ought.to —.— with him; and therefore 
forbore ever after to preſs him upon the ſame Particu- 
lar. And the Duke of York ſhortly undertook a Con- 
ference with him upon the ſame Argument, upon 
which the other durſt not enlarge with the ſame 
Freedom as He had done to the Marquis ; both be- 
cauſe his Eyes could not bear the Proſpect of ſo many 
Things at once, as likewiſe that He knew He com- 
municated with ſome Perſons, who, whatever They 
pretended, had Nothing like good Affection for him: 
So that He rather pacified his Royal Highneſs upon 
that Subject, and — him from urging it, than 
ſatisfied him with his Grounds. And others who wiſh- 
ed well to him, and better to the Publick, acquieſced 
with his peremptory Reſolution, without believing 
that He reſolved well either for his own Particular, or 
the King's Affairs; and did always think that He 
might have prevented his own Fate, if He had at 
that Time ſubmitted to the Judgment of his beſt 
Friends; though himſelf remained ſo poſitive to the 

con- 


_ «quillity of Mind, which God enabled him to do, if 


ſent to the 
King from 
Scotland and 
Ireland, 


them from the Diſtractions they were in; and, by ta- 


a Rod of Iron by the late Powers; the ſhifting of 


The State of 
Scotland at 
that Time. 


land, that is, thoſe Laws and Cuſtoms which the 
Commonwealth had eſtabliſhed ; that He had hardly 
left Footſteps by which the old might be traced out 
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contrary, that He often ſaid, that He would not 
& have redeemed himſelf by that Expedient, and that 
« He could never have borne that Fate with that Tran- 


He had paſſed to it through that Province.” 
Wu ils the general Affairs of England, by the 
long Debates in Parliament, remained thus unſettled, 
the King was no leſs troubled and perplexed how to 
compoſe his two other Kingdoms of Scotland and Ire. 
land; from Both which there were ſeveral Perſons of 
the beſt Condition of either Kingdom ſent, with the 
Tender and Preſentation of their Allegiance to his 
Majeſty, and expected his immediate Direction to free 


king the Government upon himſelf into his own 
Hands, to be freed from thoſe extraordinary Commil- 
ſions, under which they had been Both governed with 


which from one Facton to another had adminiſtered no 
Kind of Variety to them, but they had remained till 
under the ſame full Extent of Tyranny. | 
Tu E whole Frame of the ancient Government of 
Scotland had been ſo entirely confounded by Gromwell, 
and new-modelled by the Laws and Cuſtoms of Exg- 


again. The Power of the Nobility was ſo totally ſup- 
preſſed and extinguiſhed, that their Perſons found no 
more Reſpect or Diſtinction from the common People, 
than the Acceptation They found from Cromwell, and 
the Credit He gave them by ſome particular Truſt, 
drew to them. Their beloved Preſbytery was become 
a Term of Reproach, and ridiculous ; the Pride and 
Activity of their Preachers ſubdued, and reduced to the 
loweſt Contempt ; and the Standard of their Religion 
remitted to the ſole Order and Direction of their 
Commander in chief. All criminal Caſes ( except 
where the General thought it more expedient to py 
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zceed by martial Law) were tried and puniſhed before 


Tudges ſent from England, and by the Laws of Eng- 
/and; and Matters of civil Intereſt before itinerant 
Judges, who went twice a Year in Circuits through 


the Kingdom, and determined all Matters of Right by 
the Rules and Cuſtoms which were obſerved in Eng- 


land. They had Liberty to ſend a particular Number 
that was aſſigned to them to fit in the Parliament of 
England, and to vote there with all Liberty ; which 


They had done. And in Recompenſe thereof, all ſuch 


Monies were levied in Scotland, as were given by the 
Parliament of England, by which ſuch Contributions 
were raiſed, as were proportionable to the Expenſe, 
which the Army and Garriſons which ſubdued them 
put the Kingdom of England to. Nor was there any 
other Authority to raiſe Money in Scotland, but what 


was derived from the Parliament or General of Eng- 


land. | 
AND all this prodigious Mutation and Transfor- 


mation had been ſubmitted to with the ſame Reſigna- 


tion and Obedience, as if the ſame had been tranſmit- 
ted by an uninterrupted Succeſſion from King Fergus: 


And 1t might well be a Queſtion, whether the Gene- 


rality of the Nation was not better contented with it, 


than to return into the old Road of Subjection. But 
the King would not build according to Cromwell*s 
Models, and had many Reaſons to continue Scotland 


within its own Limits and Bounds, and ſole Depend- 
ance upon himſelf, rather than unite it to England with 
lo many Hazards and Dangers as would inevitably 
have accompanied it, under any Government leſs ty- 
rannical than that of Cromwell. And the reſettling that 
Kingdom was to be done with much leſs Difficulty, 
than the other of Ireland, by Reaſon that all who ap- 
peared concerned in it or for it, as a Committee for 
that Kingdom, were united between themſelves, and 


did, or did pretend to, deſire the ſame Things. They 


all appeared under the Protection and Recommenda- 
ton of the General; and their Dependance was the 
| | more 
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94 The Continuation of the Life of 
more upon him, becauſe He ſtill commanded thoſe 
_ Garriſons and Forces in Scotland, which kept them to 
their Obedience. And He was the more willing to 
give them a Teſtimony of their Affection to the King, 
and that without their Help He could not have been 
able to have marched into England againſt Lambert, 
that They might ſpeak the more confidently, „that 
% They gave him that Aſſiſtance, becauſe They were 
e well aſſured that his Intention was to ſerve the King:“ 
Whereas They did indeed give him only what They 
could not keep from him; nor did They know any of 
his Intentions, or himſelf at that Time intend any 
Thing for the King. But it is very true, They were 
all either Men who had merited beſt from the King, 
or had ſuffered moſt for him, or at leaſt had ated 
leaſt againſt him, and (which They looked upon as 
the moſt valuable Qualification) They were all, or 
pretended to be, the moſt implacable Enemies to the 
Marquis of Argyle, which was the Sbibboleth by which 
the Affections of that whole Nation were beſt diſtin- 
guiſhed. e 
Some Account THE Chief of the Commiſſioners was the Lord 
— — Selkirk, a younger Son of the Marquis of Douglaſs, 
who had been known to the King in France, where He 
Selkirk, had been bred a Roman Catholick, which was the Re- 
ligion of his Family, but had returned into Scotland 
after it had been ſubdued by Cromwell, and being a 
very handſome young Man, was eaſily converted from 
the Religion of his Father, m which He had been 
bred, to that of his elder Brother the Earl of Angus, 
that He might marry the Daughter and Heir of James 
Duke Hamilton, who from the Battle of Worceſter, 
where her Uncle Duke Villiam was killed, had inherit- 
ed the Title of Dutcheſs, with the fair Seat of Hami!- 
ton, and all the Lands which belonged to her Father. 
And her Huſband now, according to the Cuſtom of 
Scotland, aſſumed the fame Title with her, and ap- 
peared in the Head of the Commiſſioners under the 
Style of Duke Hamilton, with the Merit of having 


never 
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never diſſerved the King, and with the Advantage of 
whatſoever his Wife could claim by the Death of her 
Father, which deſerved to wipe out the Memory of 
whatever had been done amiſs in his Life. 

Tu E Earl of Glencarne was another of the Com- of tte Zariof 
miffioners,, a Man very welt born and bred, and of Cue. 
very good Parts. As He had rendered himſelf very 
acceptable to the King, during his being in Scotland, 
by his very good Behaviour towards him, fo even after 
that fatal Blow at Worcefter He did not diſſemble his 
Affection to his Majefty ; but withdrawing himſelf 
into the Highlands, during the Time that Cromwell re- 
mained in Scotland, He ſent over an Expreſs to aſſure 


the King of his Fidelity, and that He would take the . 


firſt Opportunity to ſerve him. And when upon his 
Deſire Middleton was deſigned to command there, He 
firſt retired into the Highlands, and drew a Body of Men 
together to receive him. He was a Man of Honour, 
and good Principles as well with Reference to the 
Church as to the State, which few others, even of thoſe 
which now appeared moſt devoted to the King, avow- 
ed to be; for the Preſpytery was yet their Idol. From 
the Time that He had received a Protection and Safe- 
guard from General Mont, after there was little Hope 
of doing Good by Force, He lived quietly at his 
Houſe, and was more favoured by the General than 
any of thoſe who ſpoke moſt loudly againſt the King, 
and was moſt truſted by him when He was at Berwick 
upon his March into England; and was now preſented 
by him to the King, as a Man worthy of his Truſt in 
an eminent Poſt of that Kingdom. | 
Wir theſe there were others of leſs Name, but 
of good Affections and Abilities, who came together 
from Scotland as Commiſſioners ; but They found 
others in London as well qualified to do their Country 
Service, and whoſe Names were wiſely inſerted in their 
Commiſſion by thoſe who aſſumed the Authority to 
ſend the other. The Earl of Lautherdale, who had ee — 
been very eminent in contriving and carrying on the. 
| 1 King's 
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| King's Service when his Majeſty was crowned in Sc. 


land, and thereby had wrought himſelf into a very par. 
ticular Eſteem with the King, had marched witii hin 
into England, and behaved himſelf well at Worceſter, 
where He was taken Priſoner ; had, beſides that Me. 
rit, the ſuffering an Impriſonment from that very 
Time with ſome Circumſtances of extreme Rigour, 


being a Man againſt whom Cromwell had always pro- 
feſſed a more than ordinary Animoſity. And though 


the Scene of his Impriſonment had been altered ac: 


_ cording to the Alteration of the Governments which 
ſucceeded, yet He never found himſelf in complete 


Liberty till the King was proclaimed by the Parlia- 


ment, and then He thought it not neceſſary to repair 


into Scotland for Authority or Recommendation ; but 


ſending his Advice thither to his Friends, He made 


Haſte to tranſport himſelf with the Parliament Com- 
miſſioners to the Hague, where He was very well re. 
ceived by the King, and left Nothing undone on his 


Part that might cultivate thoſe old Inclinations, be- 


ing a Man of as much Addreſs and Inſinuation, in 
which that Nation excels, as was then amongſt them. 
He applied himſelf to thoſe who were moſt truſted by 
the King with a marvellous Importunity, and eſpeci. 
ally to the Chancellor, with whom, . as often as They 
had ever been together, He had had a perpetual War. 
He now magnified his Conſtancy with loud Elogiums, 


as well to his Face as behind his Back, remembered 


e many ſharp Expreſſions formerly uſed by the Chan- 
*cellor, which He confeſſed had then made him mad, 
though upon Recollection afterwards He had found 
them to be very reaſonable.” He was very polite 


in all his Diſcourſes, called himſelf and his Nation 


* 2 thouſand Traitors and Rebels,” and in his Di- 
courſes frequently ſaid, © when I was a Traitor,“ or 
hen I was in Rebellion,” and'ſeemed not equally 
delighted with any Argument, as when He ſcornfully 


— of the Covenant, upon which He brake a hun- 


* 


red Jeſts. In Sum, all his Diſcourſes were ſuch 3 
| — | pleaſed 
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pleaſed all the Company, who commonly believed all 


He faid, and concurred with him. He renewed his 


ola Acquaintance and Familiarity with Middleton by 


all the Proteſtations of Friendſhip, aſſured him * of 


« the unanimous Deſire of Scotland to be under his 


Command,“ and declared to the King, that He 


« could not ſend any Man into Scotland, who would 
« be able to do him io much Service in the Place of 
« Commiſſioner as Middleton, and that it was in his 
« Majeſty's Power to unite the whole Kingdom to 
« his Service as one Man.” All which pleaſed the 
King well: So that, by the Time that the Com- 
miſlioners appeared at London, upon ſome old Promiſe 
in Scotland, or new Inclination upon his long Suffer- 
ings, which He magnified enough, the King gave 
him. the Signet, and declared him to be Secretory of Mary of he 


\ 


State to that Kingdom; and at the ſame Time aczla-#57 gs 


ed that Middleton ſhould be his Commiſſioner; the 4% of. 


Earl of Glencarne his Chancellor; the Earl of Rothes, 
who was likewiſe one of the Commiſſioners; and his 
Perſon very agreeable to the King, Preſident of the 
Council; and conferred 211 other inferiour Offices up- 
on Men moſt notable for their Affection to the old. 
Government of Church and State. 

AND the firſt Propoſition that the Commiſſioners 
made after their Meeting together, and before They 
entered upon Debate of the Publick, was, © that his 
* Majefty would add to the Council of Scotiand, which 
« ſhould reſide near his Perſon, the Chancellor and 
« Treaſurer of England, the General, the Marquis of 
* Ormond, and Secretary Nicholas, who ſhould: be al- 
© ways preſent when any Thing ſhould be debated and 
© reſolved concerning that Kingdom: Which De- 
ire, ſo different from any that had been in Times paſt, 
perſuaded the King that their Intentions were very ſin- 
cere. Whatever Appearance there was of Unity a- 
mongſt them, for there was Nothing like Contradic- 
tion, there was a general Diſlike by them all of the 
Power Lautherdale had with the King, who They 

Vol. II. * knew 
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indſey 


to the Tower, 


The Marguis 
ef Argyleſer! whom there can hardly be any Mention of Scotland) 


though He was not of this Fraternity, yet thought He 
could tell as fair a Story for himſelf as any of the reſt, 
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knew preſſed many Things without Communication 
with them, as He had prevailed that the Earl of Craw. 


+ A wang ford Lindſey ſhould continue in the Office He formerly 


had of being High Treaſurer of that Kingdom, though 
He was known to be a Man incorrigible in his Zeal 


for the Preſbytery, and all the Madneſſes of Kirk, and 


not firm to other Principles upon which the Authority 
of the Crown muſt be eſtabliſhed; ſo that They could 
not ſo much as conſult in his Preſence of many Par- 
ticulars of the higheſt Moment and Importance to the 
publick Settlement. Yet his having behaved himſelf 
well towards the King, whilſt He was in that King- 
dom, and his having undergone great Perſecution un- 
der Cromwell, and profeſſing now all Obedience to his 
Majeſty, prevailed that He ſhould not be diſplaced 
upon his Majeſty's firſt Entrance upon his Govern- 
ment, but that a new Occaſion ſhould be attended to, 


which was in View, and when the King reſolved, with- 


aut communicating his Purpoſe to Lautherdale, to con- 
fer that Office upon Middleton, when He ſhould have 
proceeded the firſt Stage in his Commiſſion ; and of 


this his Refolution He was graciouſly pleaſed to in- 


form him. 
TE Marquis of Argyle (without mentioning of(;; 


and contribute as much to the King's abſolute Power 
in Scotland. And therefore He had no ſooner unqueſ- 
tionable Notice of the King's being in London, but 
He made Haſte thither with as much Confidence as 
the reſt. But the Commiſſioners who were before him 
wrought ſo far with the King, that in the very Minute 
of his Arrival He was arreſted by a Warrant under the 
King's Hand, and carried to the * upon a . 
of High Treaſon. 
Hz was a Man like Drances 1 in Pirgil, 


Largus 


us 
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Largis Opum, et Lingus melior, ſed frigida Bello # (4 


refer, 


Dextera, Confiliis habitus non futilis Autor, 
Seditione potens. 


Without Doubt He was a Perſon of extraord; 

Cunning, well bred; and though, by the III-Placing 
of his Eyes, He did not appear with any great Ad- 
vantage at firſt Sight, yet He reconciled even thoſe 
who had Averſion to him very ſtrangely by a little 
Converſation : Inſomuch as after ſo many repeated In- 
dignities (to ſay no worſe) which He had put upon 


the late King, and when He had continued the ſame 


Affronts to the preſent King, by hindering the Scots 


from inviting him, and as long as was poſſible kept 
him from being received by them; when there was no 


Remedy, and that He was actually landed, no Man 
paid him ſo much Reverence and outward Reſpect, 
and gave ſo good an Example to all others, with what 
Veneration their King ought to be treated, as the Mar- 
quis of Argyle did, and in a very ſhort Time made 


himſelf agreeable and acceptable to him. His Wit 


was pregnant, and his Humour gay and pleaſant, ex- 
cept when He liked not the Company or the Argu- 
ment. And though He never conſented to any one 


Thing of Moment, which the King aſked of him, and 
even in thoſe Seaſons in which He was uſed with moſt 


Rudeneſs by the Clergy, and with ſome Barbarity by 
his Son the Lord Lorne, whom He had made Captain 
of his Majeſty's Guard, to guard him from his Friends 
and from all who He deſired ſhould have Acceſs to 
him; the Marquis ſtill had that Addreſs, that He 
perſuaded: him all was for the beſt. When the other 
Faction prevailed, in which there were likewiſe crafty 
Managers, and that his Counſels were commonly re- 


jected, He carried himſelf ſo, that They who hated 


him moſt were willing to compound with him, and 
that his Majeſty ſhould not withdraw his Countenance 


from him. But He continued in all his can 
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and had a very great Party in that Parliament that 
was moſt devoted to ſerve the King; ſo that his Ma- 
jeſty was often put to deſire his Help to compaſs what 
He deſired. He did heartily oppoſe the King's march- 
ing with his Army into England, the ill Succeſs where- 
of made many Men believe afterwards, that He had 
more Reaſons for the Counſels He gave, than They 
had who were of another Opinion. And the King 
was ſo far from thinking him his Enemy, that when 
it was privately propoſed to him by thoſe He truſted 
moſt, that He might be ſecured from doing Hurt 
when the King was marched into England, ſince He 
was ſo much againit it; his Majeſty would by no 
Means conſent to it, but parted with him very gra- 
ciouſly, as with One He expected good Service from. 
All which the Commiſſioners well remembered, and 
were very unwilling that He ſhould be again admitted 
into his Preſence, to make his own Excuſes for any 
Thing He could be charged with. And his Behavi- 
our afterwards, and the good Correſpondence He had b: 
kept with Cromwell, but elpecially ſome confident Aver- 
ments of ſome particular Words or Actions which re- 
lated to the Murder of his Father, prevailed with his 
Majeſty not to ſpeak with him, which He laboured by 
many Addreſſes, in Petitions to the King and Letters 
to ſome of thoſe who were truſted by him, which 
were often prevented by his Wife and his Son, and in 
which He only deſired © to ſpeak with the King or 
with ſome of thoſe Lords,” pretending © that He 
* ſhould inform and communicate ſomewhat that 
„would highly concern his Majeſty's Service.” But 
the King not vouchſafing to admit him to his Pre- 
ſence, the En liſh Lords had no Mind to have any 
Conference with a Man who had fo dark a Character, 
or to meddle in an Affair that muſt be examined and 
Sent into judged by the Laws of Scotland: And ſo it was reſolv- 
Scotland ed, that the Marquis of Argyle ſhould be ſent by Sea 
into Scotland, to be tried before the Parliament there 
when the Commiſſioner ſhould arrive, Who was diſ- 
patched 
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patched thither with the reſt of the Lords, as ſoon as 


do appear, Par what Bitterneſs ſoever the Earl of Lau- 
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the Seals and other Badges of their ſeveral Offices 
could be prepared. And what afterwards became of 
the Marquis is known to all Men; as it grew quickly 


therdale had expreſſed towards him in his general Diſ- 
courſes, He had in Truth a great Mind to have pre- 
ſerved him, and ſo kept ſuch a Pillar of Preſbytery 
againſt a good Occaſion, which was not then ſuſpected 
by the reſt of the Commiſſioners =— | 
TRE Lords of the Engliſb Council, who were ap- 
pointed to fit with the Scats, met with them to conſult 
upon the Inſtructions which were to be given to the 
King's Commiſſioner, who was now created Earl of 
Middleton. The Scots ſeemed all reſolute and impatient: 
to vindicate their Country from the Infamy of deliver- 
ing up the laſt King (for all Things relating to the 
former Rebellion had been put in Oblivion by his late 
Majeſty's Act of Indemnity at his laſt being in Scotland) 
and ſtrictly to examine who of that Nation had con- 
tributed to his Murder, of which They were confident 
Argyle would be found very guilty. Middleton was very . Earl of 
earneſt, © that He might for the Humiliation of the een 


7p t the 


Preachers, and to prevent any unruly Proceeding of S 


«theirs in their Aſſembly, begin with reſcinding the "7.2.29 


: | 41 cofacy in 
„Act of the Covenant, and all other Acts which had Scotland, 


< invaded the King's Power Eccleſiaſtical, and then 
proceed to the erecting of Biſhops in that Kingdom, 
according to the ancient Inſtitution :* And with him 7 «hich al 
Glencarne, Rothes, and all the reſt (Lautherdale only 1 
excepted) concurred; and averred, < that it would be «pr Lau- 
“very eaſily brought to paſs, becauſe the tyrannical 88 
* Proceedings of the Aſſemblies and their ſeveral 
Preſbyteries had ſo far incenſed Perſons of all De- 

* grees, that not only the Nobility, Gentry, and com- 

* mon People would be glad to be freed from them, 

but that the moſt learned and beſt Part of the Mi- 

* niſters deſired the fame, and to be ſubject again to 

the Biſhops; and that there would be enough found 
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&« of the Scots Clergy, very-worthy and very willing to 


4 ſupply thoſe Charges. | 
_ LAUTHERDALE, with a Paſſion ſuperiour to the 
reſt, inveighed againſt the Covenant, called * it a wick- 

& ed, traiterous Combination of Rebels ggainſt their 
<« Jawful Sovereign, and expreſsly againſt The Laws of 
their own Country; proteſted his own hearty Re. 
<« pentance for the Part He had acted in the Promo- 
te tion thereof, and that He was confident that, God, 
* who was Witneſs of his Repentance, had forgiven 
oc him that foul Sin: That no Man there had a greater 
c Reverence for the Government by Biſhops than He 
„ himſelf had; and that He was moft confident, that 
ce the Kingdom of Scotland could never be happy in 
e itſelf, nor ever be reduced to a perfect Submiſſion 
e and Obedience to the King, till the Epiſcopal Go- 
vernment was again eſtabliſned there. The Scruple() 
that only remained with him, and which made him 
% differ with his Brethren, was, of the Manner how 
it ſhould be attempted, and of the Time when it 
« ſhould be endeavoured to be brought to paſs.” And 
then with his ufual Warmth when He thought it ne- 
ceſſary to be warm (for at other Times He could be 
as calm as any Man, though not ſo naturally) He de- 
fired © that the Commiſſioner might have no Inſtruc- 
* tion for the preſent to make any Approach towards 
| te either; on the contrary, that He might be reſtrain- 

Wh erfily * ed from it by bis Majeſty's ſpecial Direction: For 

£7). though his own Prudence, upon the Obſervation He 

2 & ſhould quickly make when He came thither, would 

te reſtrain him from doing any Thing which might be 
<« jinconvernent to his Majeſty's Service; yet without 
e that He would hardly be able to reſtrain others, 
« who for Want of Underſtanding, or out of IIl-Will 
to particular Men, might be too forward to ſet ſuch 
6a Defien on Foor.” 

Hz deſired © that in the firſt Seſſions of Parliament 
no farther Attempt might be made, than in Pur- 
* ſyance of what had been firſt mentioned, the vindi- 

| b cating 
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«cating, their Country from all Things which related | 


to the Murder of the late King, which would com- 
« prehend the Delivery up of his Perſon, the aſſerting 
„the King's Royal Power, by which all future At- 
« tempts towards Rebellion would be prevented, and 
« the Trial of the Marquis of Argyle; all which would 
take up more Time than Parliaments in that King- 
« dom, till the late ill Times, had uſed to continue 


_ «together. - That after the Expiration of the firſt 


« Seffion, in which a good Judgment might be made 
* of the Temper of that Kingdom, and the Commiſ- 
« floner's Prudence might have an Influence upon 
© many leading Men to change their preſent Tem- 
per, ſuch farther Advance might be made for the 
Reformation of the Kirk as his Majeſty ſhould judge 
„ beſt; and then He made no Doubt, but all would 


by Degrees be compaſſed in that Particular which 


« could be defired, and which was the more reſolutely 


to be defired, becauſe He ſtill confeſſed that the 
King could not be ſecure nor the Kingdom happy, 


* till the Epiſcopal Government could be reſtored. 


„ But He undertook to know fo well the Nature of 


that People” (though He had not. been in that 
Kingdom ſince his Majeſty left it) © that if it were 
* undertaken preſently, or without due Circumſtances 
in preparing more Men than could in a ſhort Time 
be done, it would not only miſcarry, but with it 


his Majeſty be diſappointed of many of the other 


e Particulars, which He would otherwiſe be ſure to 
c obtain.“ 


Hs named many of the Nobility and leading Men, 


who He faid “were ſtill fo infatuated with the Cove- 
nant, that They would with equal Patience hear of 
the Rejection of the four Evangeliſts, who yet, by 


* Convertation and other Information and Applica- 


' < tion, might in Time be wrought upon.” He fre- 
quently appealed to the King's own Memory, and Ob- 
' ſervation when He was in that Kingdom, how ſu- 
"-perititious They, who. were moſt devoted to do him 


Ser- 
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Service, and were at his Diſpoſal in all Things, 


looked upon as the Effects of thoſe Obligations 


could pretend to do) whether He thought this 2 


5 compaſſed; and whether He did not know, that 


lately in England had not contributed very much to 


of England in its full Luſtre, which He thanked God 


many Years rejected or diſcontinued, that the Peo- 


* ſuddenly and- with Precipitation to begin and at- 
e rempt ſuch an Alteration in Scotland, againſt a Go- 
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<« were towards the Covenant: That all They did for 
« him, which was all that He deſired them to do, was 


ce which the Covenant had laid upon them.” He ap. 
« pealed to the General, (“ who,” He ſaid, knew) 
&« Scotland better than any one Man of that Nation 


ce proper Seaſon to attempt ſo great a Change in that 
« Kingdom, before other more preſſing Acts were 


the very preſſing the Obligations in the Covenant 


55 the Reſtoration of the King, which the London Mi- 
« niſters confidently urged at preſent as an Argument(s) 
“for his Indulgence towards them. And,” He ſaid, 
* though He well knew, that his Majeſty was fully 
* reſolved to maintain the Government of the Church 


* for, being in his Judgment the beſt Government 
« Eccleſiaſtical in the World; yet He could not but 
© obſerve, that the King's Prudence had yet forborne 
to make any new Biſhops,: and had upon the Mat- 
** ter ſuſpended the Engliſh Liturgy by not enjoining it, 
* out of Indulgence to Diffenters, and to allow them 
Time to conſider and to be well informed and in- 
e ſtructed in thoſe Forms, which had been for to 


ple in general and many Miniſters had never ſeen or 
heard it uſed : So that rhe Preſbyterians here remain- 
ed ſtill in Hope of his Majeſty's: Favour and Con- 
deſcenſion, that They ſhould be permitted to con- 
* tinue their own Forms, or no Forms, in their De- 
$ votions and publick Worſhip of God. In Conſide- 
* ration of all which, He thought it very incongru- 
© ous, and ſomewhat againſt his Majeſty's Dignity, 


e yernment that had more Antiquity there, and was 
| 50 more 
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« dom; which He preſumed He would ſhortly do, 


« Determinations would be looked OE with the high- 


Argyle would be very glad of it; for though He 


«ſhould be firſt out of the Way, who was looked 
« upon as the Upholder of the Covenant and the chief 


« ſhould be made againſt the other, Which would 
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« more generally ſubmitted to and accepted, than it 


« had been in England, before He himſelf had de- 
« clared his own Judgment againſt it in this King- 


«and which would be the beſt Introduction to the 
« ſame in Scotland, where all the King's Actions and 


« eft Veneration.” _ 
He concluded, that if the other more vigorous 
« Courſe ſhould be reſolved upon, the Marquis of 


« was generally odious to all Degrees of Men, yet He 
« was not ſo much hated as the Covenant was beloved 
« and worſhipped : And that when They ſhould diſ- 
e cern that They muſt be deprived of that, They 
« would rather deſire to preſerve Both. And there- 
fore, He ſaid, © his Advice ſtill was, that He 


Pillar of the Kirk, before any ' viſible Attempt 


* afſuredly be done by Degrees. 

Man y * Particulars in this Difvoiarle confident 
urged, and with more Advantage of Elocution than 
the Fatneſs of his Tongue, that ever filled his Mouth, 
uſually was attended with, ſeemed reaſonable to many, 
and worthy to be anſwered; and his frequent Appeals 
to the King, in which there were always ſome ridicu- 


bous Inſtances of the Uſe made of the Covenant; with 


Reference to the Power of the Preachers in the do- 
meſtick Affairs of other Men, and the like, (which 
though it made it the more odious, was ſtill an Argu- 


ment of the Reverence that was generally paid to it, 


all which Inſtances were well remembered by the King, 

who commonly added others of the ſame Standard from 

his own Memory) made his Majefty in Suſpenſe, or uh piſcau{: 
rather inclined that Nothing ſhould be attempted tha: cr 
concerned the Kirk till the next Seſſion of Parliament, 4 King. 1 
"_ Lautherdale * confeſſed it might be ſecurely 


effected. 
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_ The Cantinuation of the Life of 
effected. To this the General ſeemed to incline, not 
a little moved by what had been. ſaid of Argyle to 
whom He was no Friend, but much more by the Dif. 
advantage which might ariſe, by a precipitate Proceed. 


ing in Scotland, to the Preſbyterian Party here, and 
eſpecially to the Preachers, to whom He wiſhed well 


for his Wife's Sake, or rather for his own Peace with 
his Wife, who was deeply engaged to that People for 
their ſeaſonable Determination of ſome nice Caſes of 
Conſcience, whereby He had been induced to repair a0 
Treſpaſs He had committed, by marrying her; which 


was at Obligation never to be forgotten. 


 MIDDLETON, and moſt of the Scots "FW were 
highly offended by the Prefumption of Lautherdale, in 


undertaking to know the Spirit and Diſpoſition of a 


Kingdom which He had nor ſeen in Ten Years; and 


oe eafily diſcerned that his affected Raillery and Railing 


aud the other 


Landi deus: a gainſt the Covenant, and his magnifying Epiſcopal 


Lauther- 


dale's Dęſgn 


Government, were but Varniſh to cover the Rotten- 


neſs of his Intentions, till He might more ſecurely and 


efficaciouſly manifeſt his Affection to the one, and his 
Malignity to the other. They contradicted poſitively 
all that He had ſaid of the Temper and Affections of 
Scotland, and named many of thoſe Lords, who had 
been mentioned by him as the moſt zealous Aſſerters 
of the Covenant, who” They undertook © ſhould up- 
on the firſt Opportunity declare their Abomination 


of it to the World; whereof They knew there were 


* ſome who had written againſt it, and were reſolved 
to publiſh it as ſoon as They might do it with Safe. 
„ty.“ They adviſed his Majeſty, that He would 
* not chooſe to do his Buſineſs by Halves, when He 


„might with more Security do it all together, and 


the dividing it would make Both the more difficult. 
“ However,” They beſought him, to put no ſuch 
« Reſtraint, as had been fo much preſſed, upon his 
** Commiſſioner, that though He ſhould find the Par- 
* hament moſt inclined to do that now, which every 


Body confeſſed neceſſary to be done at ſome Time, 


S206 He 
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« He ſhould: not accept their Good-Will, but hinder 


t 

0 « them from purſuing it, as very ungrateful to the 

. « King z which, They ſaid, © would be a greater 

5 « Countenance to and Confirmation of the Covenant 

dc than it had ever yet received, and a greater Wound 

h by all. And thereupon the King reſolved to put No- "I provent 
T thing like Reſtraint upon his Commiſſioner from effect- 


ing that He wiſhed might be done Tomorrow if it 

could be, but to leave it entirely to his Prudence to 

judge of the Conjuncture, with Caution * not to per- 

« mit.1t to be attempted, if He ſaw it would be at- 

« tended with any ill Conſequence or Hazard to his 

« Service.” And ſo the Commiſſioner, with the other 

Officers for Scotland, were diſmiſſed to their full Con- 

tent; and therewith the King was at preſent eaſed, by 

having ſeparated one very important Affair from the 

Crowd of the reſt, which remained to perplex him. 
THAT in Jreland was much more intricate, and the 7 State of 

Intricacy in many Reſpects ſo involved, that Nobody , . 

had a Mind to meddle with it. The Chancellor had 

y made it his humble Suit to the King, that no Part 

f « of it might ever be referred to him;” and the Duke 

d of Ormond (who was moſt concerned in his own In- 

8 tereſt that all Mens Intereſt in that Kingdom might 

)- be adjuſted, that He might enjoy his, which was the 

n greateſt of all the reſt) could not ſee any Light in fo 

e much Darkneſs, that might lead him to any Begin- 

d ning. The King's Intereſt had been ſo totally extin- 

2 guiſhed in that Kingdom for many Years paſt, that 

d there was no Perſon of any Conſideration there, who 

e pretended to wiſn that it were revived. At Cromwel/'s 

d Death, and at the Depoſition of Richard, his younger 


FS OY . T2 © 


7 


— 


. Son Harry was inveſted in the full Authority, by be- 
h ing Lieutenant of [re/and. The two Preſidents of the 
8 two Provinces, were the Lord Broghill in that of Mun- 


- ter, and Sir Charles Coote in that of Conaught; Both 
Y equally depending upon the Lieutenant: And They 
, more depended upon him and courted his Protection, 

| by 
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by their not loving one another, and being of ſeveral 
Complexions and Conſtitutions, and Both of a long 
Averſion to the King by Multiplications of Guilt. 
When Richard was thrown out, the ſupreme Power of 
the Militia was veſted in Ludlow, and all the civil Jy. 
riſdiction in-Perſons who had been Judges of the King,(g 
and poſſeſſed ample Fortunes, which They could no 
longer hold than their Authority ſhould be maintain. 
ed. But the two Preſidents remained in their ſeveral 
Provinces with their full Power, either becauſe The 
had not deſerved to be ſuſpected, or becauſe They 
could not eaſily be removed, being ſtill ſubject to the 
Commiſſioners at Dublin. The next Change of Go- 
vernment removed Ludlow and the reſt of that deſpe- 
rate Crew, and committed the Government to others 
of more moderate Principles, yet far enough from 
wiſhing well to the King.. In thoſe Revolutions Sir 
Charles Coote took an Opportunity to ſend an Expreſs 
to the King, who was then at Bruſſels, with the Ten- 
der of his Obedience, with great Cautions as to the 
Time of appearing; only deſired © to have ſuch Com- 
* miſſions in his hands as might be applied to his 
« Majeſty's Service in a proper r Conjuncture, which 
were ſent to him, and never made Uſe of by him. 
Hie expreſſed great Jealouſy of Broghill, and an Un- 
willingneſs that He ſhould hive of his Engagement. 
And the Alterations ſucceeded ſo faſt one upon ano- 
ther, that They Both choſe rather to depend upon 
_ General Monk than upon the King, imagining, as 
They ſaid afterwards, that He intended Nothing 
« but the King's Reſtoration, and beſt knew how to 
< effect it.” And by ſome private Letter, for there 
was no Order ſent, 1 Coote and ſome other Officers 
there, that They would adhere to his Army for the 
« Service of the Parliament againſt Lambert, 5 Coote, 
found Aſſiſtance to ſeize upon the Caſtle of Dublin, 
and the Perſons of thoſe who were in Authority, who 
were impriſoned by them, and the Government ſettled 
in that Manner as They thought moſt agreeable Fe 
| ie 
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the Preſbyterian Humour, until the General was de- 
clared Lieutenant of Ireland, who ſent Commiſſio- Common: 


ners to the ſame Perſons, who, as ſoon as the King r te dif 


was proclaimed, ſent their Commiſſioners to the King, is Ireland, | 


who were called Commiſſioners from the State, and 
brought a Preſent of Money to the King from the 
fame, with all Profeſſions of Duty which could be ex- 
pected from the beſt Subjects. 3 f 
I. THESE were the Lord Broghill, Sir Audly Mervin, 1.Cmmiſſn- 
Sir John Clotworthy, and ſeveral other Perſons of Qua- . 
ity, much the greater Number whereof had been 
always notorious for the Diſſervice They had done 
the King; but upon the Advantage of having been 
diſcountenanced, and ſuffered long Impriſonment and 


other Damages, under Cromwell, They called them- @ 


ſelves the King's Party, and brought Expectations 
with them to be looked upon and treated as ſuch. 
Amongſt- them was a Brother, and other Friends, 
made Choice of and more immediately truſted by Sir 
Charles Coote, who remained in the Caſtle of Dublin, 
and preſided in that Council that ſupplied the Govern- 
ment, ahd was thought to have the beſt Intereſt in 
the Army as well as in his own Province. © And 
«theſe Men,” He ſaid, had been privy to the Ser- 
* vice He meant to have done the King, and expected 
«the Performance of ſeveral Promiſes He had then 
* made them by Virtue of ſome Authority had been 


<ſent to him to aſſure thoſe, who ſhould join with 


* him to do his Majeſty Service.” All theſe Com- 


miſſioners from the State had Inſtructions, to which 


They were to conform in deſiring Nothing from the 
King, but © the ſettling his own Authority amongſt 
* them, the ordering the Army, the reviving the 
Execution of the Laws, and ſettling the Courts of 
« Juſtice? (all which had been diffolved in the late 
Uturpation), * and ſuch other Particulars as purely 
*related to the Publick.” And their publick Ad- 
drefles were to this and no other Purpoſe. But then 
to their private Friends, and ſuch as They deſired ... 

1 | | make 
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make their Friends, moſt of them had may Pretences 
of Merit, and many Expedients by which the King 

might reward them, and out of which They would(, 
be able liberally to gratify their Patrons. And by 

this Means all who: ſerved the King were furniſhed 
with Suits enough to make their Fortunes, in which 

They preſently engaged themſelves with very trou- 
bleſome Importunity to the King himſelf, and to all 

others who They thought had Credit or Power to ad- 

vance their Defires. Nor was there any other Art ſo 
much uſed by the Commiſſioners in their ſecret Con- 
ferences, as to deprave one another, and to diſcover 
the ill Actions They had been guilty of, and how little 
They deſerved to be truſted, or had Intereſt to accom. 
—— The Lord Breghill was the Man of the beſt 


. 


arts, and had moſt Friends by his great Alliance to 

promiſe for him. And He ec very generous, ill © 
and to be without the leaſt Pretence to any Advantage Ml ©) 
for himſelf, and to be ſo wholly devoted to the King's il © 
Intereſt and to the eſtabliſhing of the Government of C 
the Church, that He quickly got himſelf believed. th 
And having free Acceſs to the King, by . mingling Ml be 
Apologies for what He had done with Promiles of WM 
what He would do, and utterly renouncing all thole th 
Principles as to the Church or State (as He might pl 
with a good Conſcience do) which made Men unfit P 
for Truit, He made himſelf ſo acceptable to his Ma- hi 
jeſty, that He heard him willingly, becauſe He made al 
all Things eaſy to be done and compaſſed; and gave th 
ſuch Aſſurances to the Bedchamber Men, to help them be 
to good Fortunes in Ireland, which They had Reaſon I *' 
to deſpair of in England, that He wanted not their hi 
Teſtimony upon all Occaſions, nor their Defence and © 
Vindication, when any Thing was reflected upon toi d 
his Diſadvantage or Reproach. h 
2. THERE were many other Deputies of ſeveral il 

Claſſes in Ireland, who thought their Pretences to be f 
as well grounded, as theirs who came from the State. : 


There were yet ſome Biſhops alive of that gary 
i | an 
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and other grave Divines, all ſtript of their Dignities 
and Eſtates, which had been diſpoſed of by the uſurp- 


ing Power to their Creatures. And all They ( fome 
whereof had ſpent Time in Baniſhment near the King, 
and others more miſerably in their own Country and 
in England, under the Charity of thoſe who for the moſt 
part lived by the Charity of others) expected, as They 
vell might, to be reſtored to what in Right belonged 
to them; and beſought his Majeſty «to uſe all poſſi- 


« ble Expedition to eſtabliſh the Government of that 
«Church as it had always been, by ſupplying the 


6 empty Sees with new Prelates in the Place of thoſe 
« who were dead, that all the Schiſms and wild Fac- 
tions in Religion, which were ſpread over that whole 


4 Kingdom, might be extir red and rooted out.“ 


All which Deſires were grateful ro the King, and ac- 


cording to his Royal Intentions, and were not oppoſed. 


by the Commiſſioners from the State, who all pretend- 
ed to be'Wellwiſhers to the old Government of the 
Church, and the more by the Experience They had of 
the Diſtractions which were introduced by that which 
had ſucceeded it, and by the Confuſion They were now 
in without any. Only Sir John Clotwortty (who, by 
the Exerciſe of very ordinary Faculties in ſeveral Em- 


ployments, whilſt the Parliament retained the ſupreme 


Power in their Hands, had exceedingly improved 
himſelf in Underſtanding and Ability of Negotiation) 
diſſembled not his old Animoſity againſt the Biſhops, 
the Croſs and the Surplice, and wiſhed that all might 
be aboliſhed ; though He knew well that his Vote 
would ſignify Nothing towards it. And that Spirit of 
his had been ſo long known, that it was now imputed 
to Sincerity and Plaindealing, and that He would not 
diſſemble (which many others were known to do, who 
had the fame Malignity with him); and was the leſs 
ll thought of, becauſe in all other Reſpects He was of 


a generous and a jovial Nature, and complied in all 


Deſigns which might advance the King's Intereſt or 
Seryice. n 


3. THERE 


111 | 
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3. ACommit- 3. THERE appeared likewiſe a Committee depute 


a a by the Adventurers to ſolicit their Right, which wa, 


rers, the more numerous by the Company of many Alder. 
men and Citizens of the beſt Quality, and many honeſt 
Gentlemen of the Country; who all deſired «tha 
their Right might not be diſturbed, which had been 

<« ſettled by an Act of Parliament ratified. by the laſt 

00 King OR — the Troubles; and that if it ſhould be 

_ «thought juſt, that any of the Lands of which They 

< ſtood poſſeſſed ſhould be taken from them, upon 


« what Title ſoever, They might firſt be put into the 


<« Poſſeflion of other Lands of equal Value before 
They ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of what They had al. 

Ar Aru © ready.” All that They made Claim to ſeemed to be 
Luce a- confirmed by an Act of Parliament. The Caſe was 
this: When the Rebellion firſt brake out in Irelanh 
the Parliament then fitting, and there being ſo much 
Money to be raiſed and already raiſed for the Payment 

of and diſbanding two Armies, and for the compoſing 

or compounding the Rebellion of Scotland, where the 

King was at that Time; it had been propounded, 

ee that the War of Ireland might be carried on at the 

e Charges of particular Men, and ſo all Impoſition 

6c upon the People might be prevented, if an Act of 
Parliament were paſſed for the Satisfaction of all 

* thoſe who would advance Monies for the War, out 

e of the Lands which ſhould become forfeited” _ 
Aus this Propoſition Being embraced, an Act was 
prepared to that Purpoſe; in which it was provided, 

that the forfeited Lands in Leinſter, Munſter, Conaught 

e and Uſfter, ſhould be valued at ſuch ſeveral Rates by 

te the Acre, and how many Acres in either ſhould be 

« aſſigned for the Satisfaction of one hundred Pounds, 

«and ſo proportionally for greater Sums. That for 
«al Monies which ſhould be ſubſcribed: within fo 

7 ec many Days (beyond which Time there ſhould be no 
ce more Subſcriptions ) for that Service, one Moiety 

< thereof ſhould be paid to the Treaſurer appointed, 
* within few Days, for the preſent — ; 2 

cc the 
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« the other Moiety be paid within ſix Months, upon 1 
« the Penalty of loſing all Benefit from the firſt Pay- | i 
« ment. That when God ſhould fo bleſs their Armies 
« (which They doubted not of) that the Rebels ſhould | 
« be ſo near reduced, that They ſhould be without | 
« any Army or viſible Power to ſupport their Rebel- | 
60 mb ; there ſhould a Commiſſion iſſue out, under 
« the Great Seal of England, to ſuch Perſons as ſhould 
« be nominated by the Parliament, who ſhould take 
« the beſt Way They could in their Diſcretion think 
« fit, to be informed whether the Rebels were totall 
« ſubdued, and ſo the Rebellion at an End. And up- 
« on their Declaration that the Work was fully done, 
«and the War finiſhed, other Commiſſions ſhould 
« tkewiſe iſſue out, in the ſame Manner, for the con- 
*yiting and attainting all thoſe who were guilty of 
« the Treaſon and Rebellion by which their Eſtates 
« were become forfeited; and then other Commiſ- 
« fions, for the Diſtribution of the fofeited Lands to 
* the ſeveral Adventurers, according to the Sums of 
« Money advanced by them. The King was to be 
| © reſtrained from making any Peace with the Iriſh Re- 
bels, or Ceſſation, or from granting Pardon to any 
« of them; but ſuch Peace, Ceſſation, or Pardon 
« ſhould be looked upon as void and null.” 

Ta1s Act the King had conſented to and confirm- 
ed in the Year 1641, and in the Agony of many 
vas Troubles which that Rebellion had brought upon him, 
thinking it the only Means to put a ſpeedy End to that 
accurſed Rebellion, the Suppreſſion whereof would 
by Wl free him from many Difficulties. And upon the Se- 
be Wl curity of this Act, very many Perſons of all Qualities 
ds, Wand Affections ſubſcribed and brought in the firſt 
Moiety of their Money, and were very properly ſtyled 
Adventurers. Great Sums of Money were daily brought 
| in, and Preparations and Proviſions and new Levies 
iet of Men were made for Ireland. But the Rebellion in 
England being ſhortly after fomented by the Parlia- 


ment, The lied very much of that Money brought 
ne Vol. II. n in 
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| plied to the carrying on the Rebellion againſt the 
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had been raiſed for that Service, immediately againſt 
the King : Which jog ; notoriouſly known, and his 
Majeſty complaining of it, many honeſt Gentlemen 
who had ſubſcribed and paid one Moiety, refuſed to 


ay in the other Moiety at the Time, and fo were 
able to loſe the Benefit of their Adventure; which 
They preferred before ſuffering their Money to be ap- 


Ling, which They abhorred. And by this Means 
Freland was unſupplied; and the Rebellion ſpread and 
proſpered with little Oppoſition for ſome Time. And 
The Parliament, though the Time for ſubſcribing was 
expired, enlarged it by Ordinances of their own to a 


longer Day, and eaſily prevailed with many of their 


own Party, principally Officers and Citizens, to ſub- 


ſcribe and bring in their Money; to which it was no 

ſmall Encouragement, that ſo many had loft the Be- 

nefit of their whole Adventure by not paying in the 

fecond Payment, which would make the Conditions 
of the new Adventurers the leſs hazardous. „5 
. Wren the Succeſs of the Parliament had totally 
ſubdued the King's Arms, and himſelf was fo inhu- Ml 
manly murdered, neither the Forces in Ireland under Ml | 
the King's Authority, or the ri/b, who had too late 
promiſed to ſubmit to it, could make any long Re- 
ſtance ; ſo that Cromwell quickly diſperſed them by: 
his own Expedition thither : And by licenſing as ma- 
ny as deſired it to tranſport as many from thence, for ﬀ"! 
the Service of the two Crowns of France and Spain, as f 


They would contract for, quickly made a Diſappear- MW © 
ance of any Army in that Kingdom to oppoſe his Con- < 
queſts. And after the Defeat of the King at Worceſter, Ml © 
He ſeemed to all Men to be in as quiet a Poſſeſſion d 
of Ireland as of England, and to be as much without MW 9 
Enemies in the one as the other Kingdom; as in a i U 
ſhort Time He had reduced Scotland to the ſame Ex- 
gent, Et 5 h " %& WH 
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SHOHTLY after that Time, when Cromwell was 
inveſted with the Office of Protector, all thoſe Page 
miſſions were iſſued out, and all the Formality w 

uſed that was preſcribed by that Act for the j 4 
zurers. Not only all the 1rifþ Nation (very few ex- 
cepted) were found guilty of the Rebellion, and fo to 
hoy forfeited all their Eſtates ; but the Marquis of 
Ormond, the Lord Inchiquin, and all the Engliſh Catho- 
licks, and whoſoever had ſerved the King, were declar- 


ed to be under the ſame Guilt; and the Lands ſeized 


upon for the Benefit of the State. There were very 
vaſt Arrears of Pay due to the Army, a great. Part of 


which (now the War was ended) muſt be diſbanded; l | 


for the Going whereof no Money was to be expecte 
out of England, but They mult be fatisfied out of the 
Forfeitures of the other Kingdoms. The whole King- 
dom was admeaſured ; the Accounts of the Mone 
paid by the Adventurers within the Time limited, an- 
what was due to the Army for their Pay, were ſtated ; 
and ſuch Proportions of Acres in the ſeveral Provinces 


were aſſigned to the Adventurers and Officers and Sol- 


diers, as were agreeable to the Act of Parliament, by 
Admeaſurement. Where an Officer of Name h 
been likewiſe an Adventurer, his Adventure and Pay 


amounted to the more. And ſometimes the a. 4 


Company and Regiment contracted for Money wit 
their Captains or Colonels, and aſſigned their Intere! 
in Land to them; and Poſſeſſion was accordingly de- 


1 livered without any Reſpect to any Titles by Law to 


former Settlements, or Deſcents of any Perſons ſo- 
ever, Wives or Children; except in ſome very few 
Caſes, where the Wives had been great Heirs and 
could not be charged with any Crime, ſuch Propor- 
tions were aſſigned as were rather agreeable to their 
own Conyeniencies, than to Juſtice and the Right of 
the Claimers. 

And that every Body might with the more Sep. 
tity enjoy that which was aſſigned to him, They had 
found a Way to have the Conlene of many to their 

2 own 
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the Land that was taken from them, in Conſideration 
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own Undoing. They found the utter Extirpation of 
the Nation (which They had intended) to be in itſelf 


very difficult, and to carry in it ſomewhat of Horrour, 


that made ſome Impreſſion upon the Stone-Hardneſs 
of their own Hearts. After ſo many Thouſands de- 


| ſtroyed by the Plague which raged over the Kingdom, 


by Fire, Sword, and Famine; and after ſo many 


| Thouſands tranſported into foreign Parts; there re- 
mained ſtill ſuch a frumerous People, that They knew 


not how to diſpoſe of: And though They were de- 
clared to be all forfeited, and ſo to have no Title to 


any Thing, yet They muſt remain ſomewhere. They 


therefore found this Expedient, which They called an 
AF of Grace. There was a large Tract of Land, even 
to the Half of the Province of Conaught, that was ſe- 
parated from the reſt by a long and a large River, 
and which by the Plague and many Maſſacres remained 
almoſt deſolate. Into this Space and Circuit of Land 
They required all the Tr: to retire by ſuch a Day, 
under the Penalty of Death; and all who ſhould after 
that Time be found in any other Part of the Kingdom, 


Man, Woman, or Child, ſhould be killed by any 


Body who ſaw or met them. The Land within this 
Circuit, the moſt barren in the Kingdom, was out of 
the Grace and Mercy of the Conquerors affigned to 
thoſe of the Nation who were encloſed, in ſuch Pro- 
portions as might with great Induſtry preſerve their 
Lives. And to thoſe Perſons, from whom They had 
taken great Quantities of Land in other Provinces, 
They aſſigned the greater Proportions within this Pre- 
cinct; ſo that it fell to ſome Mens Lot, eſpecially 
when They were accommodated with Houſes, to have 


a competent Livelihood, though never to the fifth Part 


of what had been taken from them in a much better 
Province. And that They might-not be exalted with 
this merciful Donative, it was a Condition that ac- 
companied this their Accommodation, that They ſhould 
all gives Releaſes of their former Rights and Titles to 


of 
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of what was now aſſigned to them; and ſo They ſhould 


for ever bar themſelves and their Heirs from ever lay- 
ing C Claim to their old Inheritance. What ſhould They 
do? They could not be permitted to go out of this 
Precin& to ſhift for themſelves elſewhere ; and with- 
out this Aſſignation They muſt ſtarve here, as many 
did die every Day of Famine. In this deplorable Con- 
dition, and under this Conſternation, They found them 
ſelves obliged to accept or ſubmit to the hardeſt Con- 
ditions of their Conquerors, and ſo ſigned ſuch Con- 
| veyances and Releaſes as were prepared for them, that 
They might enjoy thoſe Lands which belonged to 
other Men. 
Axp by this Means the Plantation (as They called 
it) of Conaught was finiſhed, and all the Fr Nation 
encloſed within that Circuit; the reſt of Ireland bein 


i WH left to the Eugliſb; ſome to the old Lords and juſt 
i Proprietors, who being all Proteftants (for no Roman 
Z Catholick was admitted) had either never offended 
i them, or had ſerved them, or had made Compoſition 
„ for their Delinquencies by the Benefit of ſome Articles; 
y and ſome to the Adventurers and Soldiers. And a good 
18 and great Part (as I remember, the whole Province of 
of Tipperary) Cromwell had reſerved to himſelf, as a De- 
0 meſne (as He called it) for the State, and in which no 


„ „% Adventurer or Soldier ſhould demand his Lot to be 
ir aſſigned, and no Dobut intended both the State and 
id it for the making great his own Family. It cannot be 
5, imagined in how ; eaſy a Method, and with what peace- 
e- able Formality, this whole great Kingdom was taken 
ly from the juſt Lords and Proprietors, and divided and 
ve given amongſt thoſe, who had no other Right to it 
rt but that They bad Power to keep it ; no Men having 
er ſo great Shares as They who had been Inſtruments to 
th murder the King, = were not like willingly to part 
cs with 1t to his Succeſſor. Where any great Sums of 
na Money for Arms, Ammunition, or any Merchandiſe, 
to had been fo long due that they were looked upon as 
jon pens, the Creditors ſubſcribed all thoſe Sums as 
of | » _— 


Another Clos 
ef Adven- 
rurers 


| pears, 


\ 
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lerit upon Adventure, and had their Satisfaction affign- 
ed to them as Adventurers. Ireland was the great Ca- 
pital, out of which all Debts were paid, all Services 


rewarded, and all Acts of Bounty performed. And 
which is more wonderful, all this was done and ſettled, 


within little more than two Years, to that Degree of 
Perfection, that there were many Buildings raiſed for 
Beauty as well as Uſe, orderly and regular Plantations 
of Trees, and Fences and Encloſures raiſed through- 
out the Kingdom, Purchaſes made by one from the 
other at very valuable Rates, and Jointures made up- 
on Marriages, and all other Conveyances and Settle- 
ments executed, as in a Kingdom at Peace within it- 
ſelf, and where no Doubt could be made of the Va- 
lidity of Titles. And yet in all this Quiet, there were 
very few Perſons pleaſed or contente. 
Ap theſe Deputies for the Adventurers, and for 
thoſe who called themſelves Adventurers, came not only 
to aſk the King's Conſent and Approbation of what 
had been done (which They thought in Juſtice He 


could not deny, becauſe all had been done upon the 


Warrant of a legal Act of Parliament) but to com- 


plain © that Juſtice had not been equally done in the 


< Diſtributions ; that this Man had received much leſs 
& than was his Due, and others as much more than 


was their Due; that one had had great Quantities 
of Bogs and waſte Land affigned to him as tenant- 


table, and another as much allowed as Bogs and 


* Waſte, which in Truth were very tenantable Lands.” 
And upon the whole Matter, They all defired *a 
Review might be made, that Juſtice might be done 
to all;“ every Man expecting an Addition to what 
. He had already, not ſuſpecting that any Thing would 
- be taken from him to be reſtored to the true Owner. 


Ax p this Agitation raiſed another Party of Adven- 

turers, who thought They had at leaſt as good a Right 
as any of the other; and that was, They, or the Heirs 
and Executors of them, who upon the firſt making of 

the Act of Parliament, had fubſcribed Teveral good 
Fe Sums 
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ums of Money, and paid in their firſt Moieties; but 
the Rebellion coming on, and the Monies already paid 
in being notoriouſly ; and viſibly employed contrary 15 
the AR, and agai inf the Perſon of the King himſe 
They had out of Conſcience forborne to pay the ſe- 
cond Moiety, left it might alſo be ſo employed ; 
whereby, according to the Rigour of the Law, They 
loſt. the Benefit of the firſt Payment. And They had 
hitherto. ſuſtained that 1.515 with many other, with- 
out having ever applied themſelves for Relief. But 
<« now when it had pleaſed God to reſtore the King, 
and ſo many who had not deſerved very well deſired 
« Help from the King upon the Equity of that Act of 
« Pann, where "the Letter of the Law would do 
« them no Good, They preſumed to think, that by 
the Equity of the Law They ought to be ſatisfied 
« for the Money They did really pay; and that They 
« ſhould not undergo any Damage for not paying the 


e other Moiety, | which out of Conſcience and for his 


« Majeſty's Service They had forborne to do.” No 
Man ill doubt but that the King was very well in- 
(6) clined to gratify this Claſſis of Adventurers, when, He 
ſhould find it jn his Power. But it is Time to return 
to the Committee and Deputies of the other Parties in 
that diſtracted Kingdom. 


419 


4. THERE was a Committee ſent from the Army 4. AC. 


that was in preſent Pay in Ireland“ for the Arrears 
due to them,” which was for above a Year's Pay; 
moſt of thoſe who had received Satisfaction in Land 
for what was then due to them, as well Officers as Sol- 
diers, being then diſbanded, that They might attend 
their Plantations and Huſbandry, but in Truth becauſe 
They were for the moſt Part of the Preſbyterian Fac- 
tion, and ſo ſuſpected by Cromwell not to be enough 
inclined to him. The Army now on Foot, and to 
whom fo great Arrears were due, conſiſted for the 
greateſt Part of Independants, Anabaptiſts, and Level- 
lers, who had correſponded with and been directed by 


the General, when He marched from Scotland * 
am- 


tee from the 
Army. 
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Lambert: And therefore He had adviſed the King to | 


declare, © that He would pay all Arrears due to the 
Army in Jre/and, and ratify the Satisfaction that had 
© been given to Adventurers, Officers and Soldiers 
c there; which his Majeſty had accordingly ſignified 
by his Declaration 2 — Breda. And whoever conſi- 
ders the Temper and Conſtitution of that Army then 
on Foot in that Kingdom, and the Body of Preſbyte- 
rians that had been diſbanded, and remained till there 
in their Habitations, together with the Body of Adven. 
turers, all Preſbyterians or Anabaptiſts; and at the ſame 
Time remembers the Diſpoſition and general Affection 
of the Army in England, ſevered from their Obedi- 
ence to the General and the good Affection of ſome 
few ſuperiour Officers; will not wonder that the King 
endeavoured, if it had been poſſible, rather to pleaſe 
all, than by any unſeaſonable Diſcovery of a Reſolu- 
tion, how juſt ſoever, to make any Party deſperate; 
there being none ſo inconſiderable, as not to have been 
able to do much Miſchief. 
5. ACommit- 5. THE Satisfaction that the Officers and Soldiers 


tee From the 


| . wy _— had received in Land, and the Demand of the preſent 


\ had fred Army, had cauſed another Committee to be ſent and 
1 4 Ng. 


_ employed by thoſe reformed Officers, who had ſerved 
the King under the Command of the Marquis of Or- 
mond, from the Beginning of the Rebellion to the End 
thereof, with Courage and Fidelity; and had ſince 
ſhifted beyond the Seas, and ſome of them in his Ma- 
jeſty's Service, or ſuffered patiently in that Kingdom 
under the Inſolence of their Oppreſſors; who, be- 
cauſe They had always fought againſt the 1riſh, were 
by Articles, upon the laying down their Arms when 
They could no longer hold them in their Hands, per- 
mitted to remain in their own Houſes, or ſuch as 
They could get within that Kingdom. Theſe Gen- 
tlemen thought it a very incongruous Thing, “ that 
* They, who had conſtantly fought againſt the King's 
Father and himſelf, ſhould receive their Pay and 
* Reward mw his Majeſty” 8 Care, Bounty and Aſfigna- 


$ tion; 


— 


— 
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4 tion; and that They who had as conſtantly fought 
« for Both, ſhould be left to undergo, all Want and 
« Miſery now his Majeſty was reſtored to his own.” 
And They believed their Suit to be the more reaſon- 
able, at leaſt the eaſier to be granted, by having 
brought an Expedient with them to facilitate their Sa- 
tisfaction. There had been ſome old Order or Ordi- 
nance that was looked upon as a Law, whereby it 
was provided, that all Houſes within Cities or Cor- 
porate Towns, which were forfeited, ſhould be reſerv- 
ed to be ſpecially diſpoſed of by the State, or in fuch 
a Manner as it ſhould direct, to the End that all Care 
might be taken what Manner of Men ſhould be the 
Inhabitants of ſuch important Places: And therefore 
ſuch Houſes had not been nor were to be promiſcu- 
ouſly aſſigned to Adventurers, Officers, or Soldiers, and 
% ſo remained hitherto undiſpoſed of. And theſe reform- 
ed Officers of the King made it their Suit, that thoſe 
Houſes might be aſſigned to them in Proportions, ac- 
cording to what might appear to be due to their ſeve- 
ral Conditions and Degrees in Command. And to 
this Petition, which might ſeem equitable in itſelf, 
| the Commiſſioners from the State gave their full Ap- 
| probation and Conſent, being ready to take all the 
| Opportunities to ingratiate themſelves towards thoſe 
| whom They had oppreſſed as long as They were able, 
and to be reputed to love the King's Party. 


* 


| 6. LasTLY, there was a Committee for or rather 6. 4 - I 
| the whole Body of the Triſh Catholicks, who, with leſs & Ml 
| Modeſty than was ſuitable to their Condition, demand- tholicks. | 
ed in Juſtice to be reſtored to all the Lands that had 

| been taken from them; alleging © that They were all 

; *at leaſt as innocent as any of them were, to whom 

< their Lands had been aſſigned.“ They urged © their 
early Submiſſion to the King, and the Peace They 

< had firſt made with the Marquis of Ormond, by 

| which an Act of Indemnity had been granted for 

| * what Offences ſoever had been committed, except 

. ſuch in which none of them were concerned.“ They 


) | urged, 
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urged the Peace They had made with the Mar. 


« quis of Ormond upon this King's firſt coming to the 
„Crown, wherein a Grant of Indemnity was again 


33 


<* renewed to them ;” and confidently, though very 


unſkilfully, preſſed . that the Benefit of all;thoſe Ar. 
e ticles: which, were contained in that Peace, might 
<« ſtill be granted and obſerved to them, ſince They 
<* had done Nothing to infringe or forfeit them, but 
“had been oppreſſed and broken as all his Majeſty's 
* other Forces had been.” They urged © the Ser. 


* vice They had done to the King beyond the Seas, 
having been always ready to obey, his Commands, 
e and ſtayed in or left France or Spain as his Majeſty 


cc had commanded them, and were for the laſt two 
„Fears received and liſted as his. own Troops, and 
in his own actual Service, under the Duke. of York.” 
They preſſed the intolerable Tyranny They had 


<« ſuffered under, now almoſt twenty Years; the Mat- 


<* {acres and Servitude They had undergone, ſuch De- 
< vaſtation and laying waſte their Country, ſuch bloody 
% Cruelty and . Executions inflicted on them, as had 
never been known nor could be paralleled amongſt 
<« Chriſtians : That their Nation almoſt was become 
0 defolated, and their Sufferings of all Kinds had been 
* to.ſuch an. Extent, that They hoped had fatiated 
e their moſt implacable Enemies.” And therefore 
They humbly beſought his Majeſty, © that in this 
* general Joy for his Majeſty's bleſſed , Reſtoration, 
* and in which Nobody could rejoice more than They, 
< when all his Majeſty's Subjects of his two other 
* Kingdoms (whereof many were not more innocent 
than themſelves): had their Mouths filled with Laugh- 
<* Zer, and had all their Hearts could deſire, - the poor 
* Iriſh alone might not be condemned to. perpetual 
* Weeping and Miſery by his Majeſty's own. imme- 
< diate Act.“ _ Amongſt theſe, with the ſame, Con- 
* dence, They. who had been tranſplanted into Con- 
caught appeared, related the Circumſtances of the Per- 
© lecution They had undergone, and & how . 

; *5 | 5 * 6 e 
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« hle it had been for them to refuſe their Submiſſion ; 
« to that They had no Power to reſiſt; and therefore 
« that it would -be againſt all Conſcience to allege 
« their own. Conſent, and their Releaſes and other 
“Grants, which had They not conſented to in that 
« Point of Time, They, their Wives and Children, 
« could not have lived four and twenty Hours.” All 
theſe Particulars were great Motives to Compaſſion, 
and diſpoſed his Majeſty's Heart to wiſh that any Ex- 
pedient might be found, which might conſiſt with 
Juſtice and neceffary Policy, that though it might not 
make them very happy, yet might preſerve them from 
Miſery, until He ſhould hereafter find ſome Oppor- 1 
«)tunity to repair their Condition according to their ſe- ml 
yeral Degrees and Merit. | 
TEE SE ſeveral Addreſſes being preſented to his Th King 
Majeſty together, before any Thing was yet ſettled in m7 2 
England, and every Party of them finding ſome Friends, % ana- 
who filled the King's Ears with ſpecious Diſcourſes on 4295 3 
their Behalf for whom They ſpake, and with bitter 
Invectives againſt all the reſt; He was almoſt con- 
founded how to begin, and in what Method to put 
the Examination of all their Pretences, that He might 
be able to take ſuch a View of them, as to be able to 
apply ſome Remedy, that might keep the Diſeaſe 
from increaſing and growing worſe, until He could 
find ſome Cure. He had no Mind the Parliament 
ſhould: interpoſe and meddle in it, which would have 
been grateful to no Party; and by good Fortune 
They were ſo full of Buſineſs that They thought con- 
cerned them nearer, that They had no Mind to exa- 
mine or take Cognizance of this of Jreland, which 
They well knew properly depended upon the King's 
own Royal Pleaſure and Commands. But theſe Ad- 
dreſſes were all of ſo contradictory a Nature, ſo incon- 
liſtent with each other, and fo impoſſible to be recon- 
Ctled, that if all Ireland could be fold at its full Value 
(that is, if Kingdoms could be valued at a juſt Rate) 
and find à fit Chapman or Purchaſer to diſburſe the 
Sum, 
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Sum, it could not yield Half enough to ſatisfy Half 


their Demands; and yet the King was not in a Con. 
dition poſitively to deny any one Party a which They 


deſired. 


Tux Commiſſioners from the State, in Reſpect Gf 


their Quality, Parts and Intereſt, and in Regard of 
their Miſſion and Authority, ſeemed the moſt proper 
Perſons to be treated with, and the moſt like to be 
prevailed upon not to inſiſt upon any Thing that wa; 


moſt profoundly unreaſonable. They had all their own 


juſt Fears, if the King ſhould be ſevere ; and there 
would have been a general Concurrence in all the reſt, 
that He ſhould have taken a full Vengeance upon 
them: But then They who had moſt Cauſe to fear, 


thought They might raiſe their Hopes higheſt from 
that Power that ſent them, and which had. yet Intereſt 
enough to do Good and Hurt; and They thought 
themſelves fecure in the King” s Declaration from 
Breda, and his Offer of Indemnity, which comprehend. 


ed them. Then They were all deſirous to merit from 
the King; and their not loving one another, diſpoſed 
them the more to do any Thing that might be grate- 


ful to his Majeſty. But They were all united and 


agreed in one unhappy Extreme, that made all ther 


other Devotion leſs applicable to the publick Peace, 
that is, their implacable Malice to the Jriſb: Inſo- 


much as They concurred in their Deſire, . that They 


might gain Nothing by the King's Return, but be 


kept with the ſame Rigour, and under the fame In- 
capacity to do Hurt, which They were till then. 
For which Inftance They were not totally without 
Reaſon, from their barbarous Behaviour in the firſt 


Beginning of the Rebellion, which could not be deni 


ed, and from their having been compelled to ſubmit 
to and undergo the moſt barbarous Servitude, that 
could not be forgotten. And though Eradication was 
too foul a Word to be uttered in the Ears of a Chriſtian 
Prince, yet it was little leſs or better that They propo- 


ſed in other "ON and hoped to obtain: n 
i 


Sen- 
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the King thought that miſerable People to be as wor- 
thy of his Favour, as moſt of the other Parties; and 


that his Honour, Juſtice and Policy, as far as they 
were reſtrained by Laws and Contracts, obliged 


him more to preſerve them, at leaſt as much as He 
could. And yet i can hardly be believed, how few 
Men, in all other Points very reaſonable, and who 
were far from Cruelty in their Nature, cheriſhed that 


7) Inclination in the King; but thought it in him, and 


more in his Brother, to proceed from other Reaſons 
than They publiſhed : Whilſt others, who pretended 
to be only moved by Chriſtian Charity and Compaſ- 
ſion, were more cruel towards them, and made them 
more miſerable, by extorting great Engagements from 
them for their Protection and Interceſſion, which be- 
ing performed would leave them in as forlorn a Con- 
dition as They were found. | | 


In this Intricacy and Perplexity, the King thought 
it neceſſary to begin with ſettling his own Authority in 


one Perſon over that Kingdom, who ſhould make 
Haſte thither, and eſtabliſh ſuch a Council there, and 
all Courts of Juſtice, and other civil Officers, as might 


beſt contribute towards bringing the reſt in Order. 
And to this Purpoſe He made Choice of ſeveral Per- 


ſons of the Robe, who had been known by or recom- 
mended to the Marquis of Ormond, but of more by 
the Advice and Promotion of Daniel O Neile of his 
Bedchamber, who preferred a Friend of his and an 
Irifſoman to the Office of Attorney General, a Place in 


that Conjuncture of vaſt Importance to the Settlement, 


and many other to be Judges. And all this Lift was 
made and ſettled without the leaſt Communication with 


the Chancellor, who might have been preſumed to be 


eaſily informed of that Rank of Men. But to find a 
Perſon fit to ſend thither in the ſupreme Authority, 
was long deliberated by the King, and with Difficulty 


to be reſolved. The General continued Lord Lieute- De C, 
continues Lord 


Lieutenant, 


nant of Ireland, which He had no Mind to quit, for 


He had a great Eſtate there, having for ſome Time 


been 
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been General of that Army, and received for the Ar. 
rears of his Pay, and by Cramwell*s Bounty, and by 
ſome Purchaſes He made of the Soldiers, an Eſtate of 


at leaſt four thouſand Pounds per Annum, which He 
thought He could beſt preſerve in the ſupreme Go. 
vernment ; though He was willing to have it believed 
in the City and the Army, that He retained it only 
for the Good of the Adventurers, and that the Soldiers 
might be juſtly dealt with for their Arrears. What- 
foever his Reaſon was, as Profit was the higheſt Rea. 
fon always with him, whoever was to be Deputy muſt 
be ſubordinate to him, which no Man of the greateſt 
Quality would be, though He was to haye his Com- 
miſſion from the King, and the ſame Juriſdiction in 
the Abſence of the Lieutenant. There were ſome few 


fit for the Employment, who were not willing to un- 


dertake it; and many who were willing to undertake 
it, but were not fit. 1 | | 
Uros the View of thoſe of all Sorts, the King 
moſt inclined to the Lord Roberts, who was a Man of 
more than ordinary Parts, well verſed in the Know- 
ledge of the Laws, and eſteemed of Integrity not to 
be corrupted by Money. But then He was a ſullen 
moroſe Man, intolerably proud, and had ſome Hu- 


mours as inconvenient as ſmall Vices, which made 


him hard to live with, and which were afterwards more 
diſcovered than at that Time foreſeen. He had been 
in the Beginning of the Rebellion a leading Man in 
their Councils, and a great Officer in their Army, 
wherein He expreſſed no Want of Courage, But af- 
ter the Defeat of the Earl of Eſſex his Army in Cornwall, 
which was imputed to his Poſitiveneſs and Undertak- 
ing for his County, the Friendſhip between him and 
that Earl was broken. And from that Time He did 
not only quit his Command in the Army, but declined 
their Councils, and remained for the moſt Part in the 
Country; where He cenſured their Proceedings, and 
had his Converſaton moſt with thoſe who were known 
to wiſh well to the King, and who gave him a Eire 

| eltt- 
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Teſtimony, as if He would be glad to ſerve his Ma- 
jeſty upon the firſt Opportunity. The Truth is, the 
Wickedneſs of the ſucceeding Time was fo much ſu- 
periour arid overſhadowed all that had been done ber 
tore, that They who had only been in Rebellion with 
the Earl of Eſſex, looked upon themſelves as innocent, 
and juſtified their own Allegiance, by loading the Me- 
mory of Cromwell wih all the Reproaches and Male- 
ditions imaginable. The greateſt Exception that the 
King had to the Lord Roberts, who was already of the 
Privy Council by the Recommendation and Inſtance of 
the General, was, that He was generally eſteemed a 
Preſbyterian, which would make him unfit for that 
Truſt for many Reaſons ; beſides, that He would not 
cheerfully act the King's Part in reſtoring and advanc- 
ing the Government of the Church, which the King 
was reſolved to ſettle with all the Advantages which 


He could contribute towards it. Nor did the Lord 


Roberts profeſs to be ah Enemy to Epiſcopacy. 
BeroRE the King would make any publick Declara- 
tion of his Purpoſe He ſent the Lord Treaſurer and the 
Chancellor, who were moſt acquainted with him, to con- 
ferfreely with him, and to let him know the good Eſteem 
his Majeſty had of him, and of his Abilities to ſerve 
him. © That the Government of Ireland would require 
«a very ſteady and a prudent Man: That the General 
did not intend to go into that Kingdom, and yet 


* would remain Lieutenant thereof, from which Office 


© his Majeſty knew not how nor thought it ſeaſonable 
*to remove him, and therefore that the Place muſt 
© be ſupplied by a Deputy; for which Office the King 


thought him the moſt fit, if it were not for one Ob- 


*;e&tion, which He had given them Leave to inform 
*him of particularly, there being but one Perſon 
more privy to his Majeſty's Purpoſe, who was the 


Marquis of Ormond; and that He might conclude, - 


* that the King was deſirous to receive Satisfaction to 
* his Objection, by the Way He took to communi- 
-Cate it to him,” And then They told him, © that 

Cc He 
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& He was or was not one.” 


«© which He was not devoted, or ſo much as acknoy. 


He uſed to do all the Week beſides.” He deſired 


ledgment of the King's Goodneſs, © that He thought 


They told him, that there would be a Neceſſity of 


” * 


The 3 1 the Lift 1 


« He had the Reputation of being a Preſtyterian, and 
ce that his Majeſty would take his own Word, Whether 


H E anſwered without any Kind of Ceremony, to 


ledging the King's Favour in his Enquiry, That ng 
« Preſbyterian thou oht him to be a Preſbyterian, or 
« that He loved their Party. He knew them too 
«yell. That there could be no Reaſon to 1u: pect 
te him to be ſuch, but that which might rather Ing 
ce Men to believe him to. be a good Proteſtant, that He 
cc went conſtantly to Church as well in the Afternoons 
&« as Forenoons on the Sundays, and on thoſe Days for. 
ce bore to uſe thoſe Exerciſes and Recreations, which 


them © to aſſure the King, that He was fo far from 
« a Preſbyterian, that He believed Epiſcopacy to be 
the beſt Government the Church could be ſubjed 
< to.” They aſked him then, © whether He would 
< be willing to receive that Government of Deputy of 
Ireland, if the King were willing to confer it upon 
< him.” There He let himſelf to fall to an Acknow. 


him worthy of fo great an Honour :”* But He could 
not conceal the Diſdain He had of the General's Per- 
ſon, nor how unwilling He was to receive Orders 
from him, or to be an Officer under his Command, 


bed ood Correſpondence between them, both whill 
<« They ſtayed together in England, and when He 
20 ſhould be in Ireland; but beyond that there would 
© be no Obligation upon him, for that He was to re- 
« ceive his Commiſſion immediately from the King, 
. containing as ample Powers as were in the Lieute- 


“ nant's own Commiſſion : That He was not the Lieu- 
s tenant's Deputy, but the King's; only that his Com- 
'« miſſion ceaſed when the Lieutenant ſhould be upon 
e the Place, which He was never like to be.” Upon 

the whole Matter, though 1 it appeared that the Supe- 
| riorit 
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riority was a great Mortification- to him, He ſaid; | 
« that He referred himſelf wholly to the King to be 

« diſpoſed of as He thought beſt for his Service, and 

« that He would behave ap with all f wes Fi 1 

« delity to him.“ 

Upon this Report ninde to hs King, thortly Kier, Lei Roberts 
his Majeſty in Council declared, „that He had made 1 
a4 the Lord Roberts Deputy of Ireland, and then charg-* 
ed him, © that He would prepare as ſoon as was 
« ble for his Journey thither, when thoſe Officers, 

« who were deſigned by him for the civil Juſtice of 
„the Kingdom, thould be ready to attend upon him; 
« and in the mean Time that He would ſend the Com- 
« mifſioners,. and all others who ſolicited” any Thing 
that had Reference to Ireland, to wait upon him, to 
« the End, that He being well informed of the Na- 
« ture and Conſiſtency of the ſeveral Pretences, and 
« of the general State of the Kingdom, might be the 
« better able to adviſe his Majeſty upon the whole 
„Matter, and to preſcribe, for the entering upon it 
« by Parts, juch a Method, that his Majeſty might 
« with leſs Perplexity give his own Determination in 
«* thoſe Particulars, which muſt chiefly depend upon 
| * himſelf and his Direction.“ Thus the King gave 
himſelf a little Eaſe, by referring the Groſs to the- 

Lord Deputy, in whoſe Hands we ſhall for the preſent 

leave it, that We may take a View of the other Par- 
of WF ticulars that more immediately related to England; 3 
though We ſhall be ſhortly called back again to Ire- 

land, which enjoyed little Repoſe in the Hands in 
ald which it was put. 

Tu E Parliament ſpent moſt of the Time upon the Pang 
5A of Indemnity, in which private Paſſions and Ani- . 9 
molities prevailed very far; one Man contending to 4A of In- 
preſerve this Man, who, though amongſt the fouleſt rea 
Offenders, had done him ſome Courteſy in the Time 
pong of his Power; and another with as much Paſſion and 
. Bitterneſs endeavouring to have another condemned, KF 
me who could not be diſtin gurſhed from the whole Herd 9 
rity Vol. II. K N by | | 
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them; but had clearly enough expreſſed, that He pre- 
ſumed that They would. not ſuffer any of thoſe who 
had fate as Judges upon his Father, and condemned 
him to be murgered, to remain alive. And the guilty 


IT x Parliament publiſhed a Proclamation, © that 
All who did not render themſelves by a Day named, 
| Fſhould be judged as guilty, and attainted of Trea- 
ſon ;“ which many conſented to, conceiving it to 
amount to no more than a common Proceſs at Law to 
being Men to Juſtice. But it was no ſooner out, than 
all They who had cancealed themſelves in Order to be 
tranſported, rendered themſelves to the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, and were by him committed to 


. $0-faye thoſe Mens Lives, who had put themſelves 
of Peers infiſted upon it in many Conferences, that 
but as it condemned all who by flying declined the 


would appear to plead their own Innocence, which if 


ze Continuation of the Life of * 
by any infamous Guilt, and who had diſobliged him, 
have done it. The King had poſitively excepted none 
from Pardon, :beeauſe He. was to refer the Whole to 


Perſons themſelves made ſo little Doubt of jt, that 
They made what Shift They could to make their Ef- 


tape into the Parts beyond the Seas; and many of 
them had ' tranſported themſelves, whilſt others lay 
-cancealed for other Opportunities; and ſome were ap- 


prebended when They endeavoured: to fly, and fo were 


the Tower. And the Houſe conceived itlelf engaged 
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into their Power upon that Preſumption. The Houle 


the Proclamation could bear no ſuch Interpretation; 
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Juſtice of the Kingdom, ſo it admitted as many as 


They could prove They would be ſafe. But the guilty, 
and with them the Houſe of Commons, declared, 
that They could not but underſtand, that They who 
< rendered themſelves ſhould be in a better Condition (a 
* than They who fled beyond the Seas, which They 
were not in any Degree, if They were. put upon 
their Trial; for ta be tried and to be condemned 

© Was 
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„ was the ſame Thing, ſince the Guilt of all was 
« equally notorious and manifeſt.” And this Kind of 
Reaſoning prevailed upon the Judgments and Under- 
ſtandings af many, who had all Manner of Deteſtar 
tion for the Perſons of the Men. In the End, the 
Houſe of Peers after long Conteſts was obliged to con- 


ſent, * that all the Perſons who were fled, and thoſe 


« who had not rendered themſelyes, ſhould be brought 
to a Trial and attainted according to Law, together 
« with thoſe who were or thould be taken;” whereby 


They would forfeit all their Eſtates to the King: But 


« for thoſe who had rendered themſelves upon the Faith 


« of the Parliament,” as They called it, They ſhould 


remain in ſuch Priſons as his Majeſty thought fit 
during their Lives, and neither of chem be put to 
© Neath without Content of Parliament.“ cody 

Bur then as by this Means too many of thoſe im- 
pious Perſons remained alive, and ſome others who 
were as bad as any, were upon ſome Teſtimony of the 
General, and by other Interpoſitions of Friends upon 
the Allegation of Merit and Services, preſerved, with 
the King's Conſent too eaſily obtainted, ſo much as 
from Attainder; ſo to make ſame Kind of Amends 
for this unhappy Lenity, They reſolved to except a 
Multitude of thoſe They were moſt angry with from 
Pardon as to their Eſtates, and to fine others in great 
Sums of Money; when worle Men, at leaſt as bad, 
of either Claſſis were exempted, as included, by the 
Power of their Friends who were preſent in the Debate. 
And this Contradiction and Faction brought ſuch a 


Spirit into the Houſe, as diſturbed all other Counſels; 
whilſt Men, who wiſhed well enough to the Matter 
propoſed, oppoſed the paſſing it, to croſs other Men 
"who had refuſed to agree with them in the pardoning 


or not pardoning of Perſons : Which Diſſention divi- 
ded the Houſe into great Animoſities. And without 
Doubt, the King's Credit and Authority was at that 


Time fo great in the Houſe of Commons, that He 


could have taken full Vengeance upon many of thoſe 
| . | K * 3 with 
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with whom He had Reaſon to be offended, by TY 

them to be exempted from Pardon, or expoſed to ſome 

Damage of Eſtate. And there wanted not many, who 
uſed all the Credit They had, to inflame the King to 
that Retaliation and Revenge. ere 

Ay it was then and more afterwards imputed to 
the Chancellor, that there were no more Exceptions in 

the Af of Indemnity, and that He laboured for Expe- 
dition of paſſing it, and for excluding any extraordi- 
nary Exceptions; which Reproach He neither then, 
or ever after, was ſolicitous to throw off. But his Au- 
thority and Credit, though He at that Time was ge- 
nerally eſteemed, could not have prevailed in that Par- 

ticular (wherein there were few Men without ſome 
Temptation to Anger and Indignation, and none more 
than He, who had undergone Injuries and Indignities 
from many Men then alive) but that it was very evi- 
dent to the King himſelf, and to all diſpaſſioned Men, 
that no Perſon was ſo much concerned, though all 
were enough, that there ſhould be no longer Delay i in 
The King con- Paſſing the AF of Indemnity, as the King himſelf was; 
cerned at the there being no Progreſs made in any other Buſineſs, 
zag ir. by the Diſorder and ill Humour that grew out of 
that. There was no Attempt to be made towards diſ- 
banding the Army, until the A# of Indemnity ſhould 
be firſt paſſed; nor could They begin to pay off the 
Navy, till They were ready to pay off the Arrears of 
the Army. This was the Remora in all the Counſels; 
whilſt there wanted not thoſe, who infuſed Jealouſies 
into the Minds of the Soldiers, and into the City, 
that the King had no Purpoſe ever to conſent to the 
A of Indemnity,” which was looked upon as the ny 
univerſal Security for the Peace of the Nation: And! 
till that was done, no Man could ſay that He dwelt at 
Home, nor the King think himſelf in any good Poſ- 
ture of Security. And therefore no Man was more n 
impatient, and more inſtant in Council and Parli- W 5 
ment, to remove all Cauſes which obſtructed that WI ci 
Work, than the Chancellor. And He put the King P 

in 
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in Mind, how much He had oppoſed ſome Clauſes 
« and Expreſſions which were in the Declaration and 
Letters from Breda, which notwithſtanding were 
inſerted, as moſt agreeable to the GeneraPs: Advice; 
and that He then ſaid to his Majeſty, in the Preſence 
of thoſe who were conſulted with, that it would 
« come to his Turn to inſiſt upon the Performance of 
«thoſe Conceſſions, - which He was againſt the ma- 
« king of, when many others would oppoſe them, 
« which may-be at that preſent would adviſe much 
larger: Which his Majefty acknowledged to be 
true, and confeſſed upon many Occaſions. And the. 
Chancellor did in Truth conceive, that the King's 
taking Advantage of the good Inclinations of the | 
Houle to him, to diſpoſe them to fall upon many Per- 
ſons, who were Men of another Claſſis to thoſe He 
deſired might be excepted (and of which Proſpect 
there could be no End, every Man having Cauſe to 
fear his own Security by what He ſaw his Neighbour 
ſuffer who was as innocent) was directly contrary to 
the Senſe and Integrity of his Declaration, and there- 
fore to be avoided ; and that all Things were to. be 
done by him that might facilitate and advance the diſ- 
banding, that ſo the Peace of the Kingdom might 
again depend upon. the civil Juſtice and Magiſtrates 
thereof. And all Men who underſtood in how tick- 
iſh a Condition it then ſtood, concurred in that Ad- 


* 


view? Bae | | | 
AND this was the Reaſon that the King uſed his x: imepo7 
Authority, and They who were truſted by him their s 
Credit and Intereſt, for the ſuppreſſing thoſe Animo- 
ities, which had irreconciled many Perſons between 
themſelves who were of publick Affections, by the 
Nomination of particular Perſons whoſe Eſtates ſhould 
be made liable to Penalties, the impoſing of which 
muſt again depend upon the Parliament; which, be- 
ſides the Conſumption of Time which was very pre- 
cious, would renew and continue the ſame Spirit of 
Diviſion, which already had done too much Miſchief, 
1%) | „„ and 
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| and would inevitably have dorie much. more. But by 
this Temper and Compoſition the Add of Indembity was 
Ad gen it finiſned, paſſed the Houſe of Peers, and received the 
, Royal Aſfent, to the wonderful Joy of the People. 
And preſent Orders were given for the diſbanding the 
Army and Payment of the Navy, as faſt as Money 
came in, for which ſeveral Acts of Parliament were for. 
merly paſſed. And by the former Delays, the intole- 
rable Burden both of Army and Navy lay upon the 
Kingdom near ſix Months after the King's Return, 
and amounted not to ſo little as one hundred thouſand 
Pounds by the Month; which raiſed a vaſt Debt that 
was called the King's, who had inceflantly deſired 
to have it prevented from the firſt Hour of his 
| Arrival. 15 
Arrr the Bill of Indemnity was paſſed, with ſome. 
other as important Acts for.the publick Peace, (as the. 
preſerving thoſe Proceedings, which had been in Courts 
of Juſtice for near twenty Years,from being ravelled into 
again as void or invalid; becauſe they had been before 
Judges not legally qualified, which . — have brought 
an intolerable Burden upon the Subject; and ſome 
other Acts) the Parliament was willing to ad;ourn fot 
ſome Time; that their Members, who were appointed 
to attend the diſbanding the Army in ſeveral Places, 
and the Payment of the Navy, might be abſent with 
leſs Inconvenience :. And the King was as willing to. 
have ſome Eaſe. And fo it was adjourned for 3 
Month or fix Weeks; in which Time, and even in 
the Middle of the difbanding, there happened a very 
ſtrange Accident, that was Evidence endugn of the 
Fempe r or Diſtemper of the Time. 
WI 7% Parke Taz Trial of thoſe infamous Perſons who were in 
Wil 1 aqeri= Priſon for the Murder of the King (and who were ap- 
|| pointed by the A of Indemnity to whe proceeded. againſt 
with Rigour, and who could not be tried till that Vote 
_ was paſſed) was no ſooner over; and the Perſons exe- 
cuted with ſome of the ſame Crew, who being in Hol- 
905 and n were, by y the Permiſſion, and Conni: 
vance 
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vance of the Magiſtrates, taken by the King's Mi- : 
niſters there, and brought intd England, and put to 
Death; with their Companions; but the People of chat 
Claſs who were called Fanaricls, diſcovered a wonders 
ful Malignity in their Diſeourſes, and Vows of Re- 
venge for their innocent Friends. They cauſed the 
Speeches They had made at their Deaths to be printed, 

in whick there was Nothing of Repentance or Sorrow 
for their Wickednels, but a;Juſtification of What Theꝝ 
had t for the 2 of, * and had ene 


— to contribute to We And 11 Ig 
cd-not, but as faſt as They diſbanded Ehey- wand re- 
pair. to them, which They could. not fo. well. do till 
then becauſe of the many new Officers who had been 
lately put over them; and to tliat Purpoſe They had 
their Agents in ſeveral Regiments to appoint Rendez- 


vouſes. They had Conference of aſſaſſinating the Ge- 
neral, who, They ſaid, had betrayed them, and 
« was the only Perſon who. kept the Army together.“ 1 
Marr ERS being in this State, and ſome of their Venner-«ier | 4 
companions every Day taken and impriſoned upon 2 5 | j! 
Diſcovery of their Purpoſes, the King being gone to Fanaticks i= Wl 
Portſmouth; and the Parliament adjourned, They ap- *. | $1 
pointed a Rendezvous in ſeveral Places of London at 3 
twelve of the Clock in the Night; the ſame being 
afſigned to their Friends in the Country. They had 
not Patience to make Uſe. of the Silence of the Night, 
till They eould draw their ſeveral Bodies together. 
Zut their ſeveral Rendezveuſes no ſooner met, than 
They fell into Noiſe and Exclamations, „that all 
Men ſhould take Arms to aſſiſt the LoxD Jesus 
„ CHRrsT ;” and when the Watch came towards 
them, They reſolutely defended themſelves, and killed 
many of thoſe who. came to aſſault chem; So that the 


_Alaruth-was in a ſhort Time e over che 
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would receive Quarter, till They were overborne with 
Numbers or fainted with Wounds, and fo were taken 
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and from thence was carried to Hhiteball, where the 
Duke of York was and the General, with a Regiment 
of Guards and ſome Horſe, which were quickly drawn 


10 8 ROE Pt NAD Hl n 
Six Richard Browne was then Lord Mayor of Loy. 

don, a very ſtout and vigilant Magiſtrate, who was 
equally feared and hated by all the ſeditious Party, for 
his extraordinary Zeal and Reſolution in the King's 
Service. Nor was there any Man in England, who 
did raze out the Memory of what He had formerly 
done amiſs, with a more ſignal Acknowledgment, or 
a more frank and generous Engagement againſt all 
Manner of Factions, which oppoſed or obſtructed his 


Majeſty's Service; which made him terrible and odi- 


ous to all, and to none more than to the Pre/ſbyterians, 
who had formerly ſeduced him. Upon the Alarum, 
which of itſelf had ſcattered many of the Conſpirators 
as They were going to or were upon the Places to 
which They were aſſigned, He was quickly upon his 
Horſe, accompanied with as many Soldiers, Officers 
and Friends as He could ſpeedily draw together ; and 
with thoſe marched towards that Place where the moſt 
Noiſe was made, -and in his Way met many who ran 
from the Fury of thoſe, ** who,” They ſaid, © were 
in Arms,” and reported their Numbers to be very 
5 great, and that They killed all who oppoſed them.“ 0% 


And true it was They had killed ſome, and charged 
a Body of the Trainbands with ſo much Courage, that 


zt retired with Diſorder. Yet when the Mayor came, 
He found the Number fo ſmall, not above thirty Men, 
that He commanded them to lay down their Arms; 
which when They refuſed to do, He charged them 
briſkly. And They defended themſelves with that 
Courage and D Hair, that They killed and wounded 
many of his Men; and very few of them yielded or 


and laid Hands on. IN 
| THEIR 
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TuEIR Captain, who was to command the whole 
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party in London, and had for his Device in his Enſign 1 


theſe Words, ThE Lord Gop AND GipEOx, was a 
Wine-Cooper of a competent Eſtate, a very ſtrong 


Man, who defended himſe:f with his Sword, and kill- I 


ed ſome of thoſe who aſſaulted him, till He fell with 
his Wounds, as ſome other about him did; all whom 
He had perſuaded, that 'They ſhould be able to do as 
much upon their Enemies, as Jobatban and his Ar- 
mour Bearer did upon the Phil;tines, or any others in 
the Old Teſtament had upon thoſe whom the Lord 
delivered into their Hands. Nor could it'be found 
upon all his Examinations, that there was any other 
formed Deſign, than what muſt probably attend the 
Declaration of the Army, of which He was aſſured. 

He and the other hurt Men were committed to the 


Gaol, and to the ſpecial Charge of the en er that 


They might be preſerved for a Trial. 

Tu E next Morning the Council met early, and 
having received an Account of all that had paſſed, 
They could not but conclude, that this ſo extravagant 
an Attempt could not be founded upon the Raſhneſs 
of one Man, who had been always looked upon as a 
Man of Senſe and Reaſon. And thereupon They 
thought it neceſſary to ſuſpend the diſbanding the Ge- 
neral's Regiment of Foot, which had the Guard of 
Whitehall, and was by the Order of Parliament to have 
been diſbanded the next Day; and writ to the King 
* to approve of what They had done, and to appoint 
*it to be continued till farther Order,” which his 
Majeſty conſented to. And this was the true Ground 
and Occaſion of the continuing and increafing the 


Guard for his Majeſty's Perſon, which no Man at 


that Time thought to be more the was neceſſary. 
Order was given for the ſpeedy Trial of Venner and his 
Accomplices; many whereof with himſelf would have 
died of their Wounds, if their Trial had been deferred 
for many Days: But the Surgeons Skill preſerved them 
till * where They made no other Defe nce for _ 
elves 
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ſelves than what is before mentioned; nor did then, 
or at theit Deaths (there being ten or a dozen exe. 
cuted) make the leaſt Show of Sorrow Nor what They 
had attempted. 

Turk is no Occafon for mentionaig: more of the 
particular Proceedings of this Parliament, which thougb 
it met afterwards at the Time appointed, and proceed 
ed with all Duty to the King, in raiſing great Sums of 


Money for the Army and the Navy, and for the Pay. 
ment of other great Debts, which They thought — 


ſelves concerned to diſcharge, and which had never 


been incurred by the King; and likewiſe paſſed many 


good Acts for the ſettling a future Revenue for the 
Crown, and a Vote that They would raiſe that Re. 
venue to twelve hundred thoufand Pounds yearly: 
Let They gave not any Thing to the King himſelf 
(all the reſt was received and paid by thoſe who were 


deputed by them to that Purpoſe ) but ſeventy thou- 


ſand Pounds towards the Diſcharge of his Coronation, 
which He had appointed to be in the Beginning of 
May following. And this ſeventy thouſand Pounds 
was all the Money the King received or could diſpoſe 


of, in a full Year after his Coming to London; ſo that) 


chere could not but be a very great Debt contracted in 
that Time, for the Payment whereof He muſt, after- 
watds providle as well as He could. I fay, I ſhall not 
mention more of the Particulars of that Parliament, 
becauſe it was foreſeen by all, that though their Meet- 
ing had produced all thoſe good Effects, in the re- 
ſtoring the King, diſbanding the Army, and many 
other Things, which could be —— yet that 
the laſting Validity of all They had done, would de- 

nd upon another Parliament to be legally ſummoned 


y the King with all thoſe Formalities which this 


wanted; and the Confirmation of that Parliament 
would be neceſſary for the People's Security, that 
They ſhould enjoy all that this had granted: So that 


Ie I ſhall pcak __ of n . e of Par- 


amen, 
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lament, it will be of that Parliament which will be 
called by his Majefty's Writ. 


Only before We diſſolve this, ahd bond thor 


bath been ſo little faid of the Licenſe and Diſtemper 
in Religion, which his Majeſty exceedingly apprehended 
would have received ſome Countenance from the Par- 
lamentz We ſhall remember, that the King having by 
his Declaration from Breda referred the compoſing and 
Ettling all that related to the Government of the 
Church to the Parliament, He could do Nothing to- 
wards it himſelf: But by his gracious Reception Gf 
the old Biſhops who were {till alive; and his own Prae: 
tice in his Devotions and the Government of his Royal 
Chapel, He declared ſufficiently what ſhould-be done 
in other Places. The Party of the Preſlyteriass was 
rery numerous in the Houſe of Commons, and had 
before the King's Return made a Committee to deviſe 


fuch a Government for the Church, as might either 


totally exclude Biſhops, or make them little ſuperiour 
to the reſt of the Clergy. But the Spirit of the Time 
had of itfelf elected many Members, ' notwithſtanding 
the Injunctions ſent out with the Writs, and expreſsly 
— to fuch Injunctions, of a very different Allay ; 
who together wich ſuch as were choſen after his Ma- 


jrſty's Return, were numerous enough to obſtruct and 
check any Prevalence of that Party, though not of 


Power enough to compel them to conſent to ſober 
Counſels. And ſo the Buſineſs was kept ſtill at the 
Committee, now and then getting Ground, and then 
caſt back again, as the ſober Members attended; ſo 
that no Report was brought to the Houſe from thence, 
which — — have given the King ſome Trouble. 
And by Degrees the Heads of that Party grew weary 


of the Warmth of their Proſecution, which They ſaw 
not like to produce any notable Fruit that They cared 
for. The King deſired no more than that They ſhould 
do Nothing, being ſure that in a little Time He 
ſhould himſelf do the Work beſt. And ſo in Septem- 
ber when wh adjourned them, He took Notice that 


They 
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They had offered him no Advice towards the com. 


8 oe the Diſſentions in Religion, and therefore He 
« would try in that ſhort Adjournment of the Parlia- 
„ment, what He could do towards it himſelf. 
And thereupon He was himſelf preſent many Days, 

and for many Hours each Day, at a Conference be. 
tween many of the London Miniſters, ' who were the 
Heads of the Preſbyterian Party, with an equal Num- 
ber of the Orthodox Clergy, who had been for ſo 
many Tears deprived of all that They had: Which 
Conference was held at Worceſter-Houſe in. the Chan. 
cellor's Lodgings, to confider what Ceremonies ſhould 

be retained in the Church, and what Alterations ſhould 
be made in the Liturgy that had been formerly uſed; 
ne Kin and the Subſtance of this Conference was afterwards 


Publiſhes a 


Bede Publiſhed in Print. The King upon this publiſhed a 


encernirg Declaration concerning Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, wherein 


15 — He took Notice © of the Conference that had been 


in his own Preſence, and that He had commanded the 


*< the Maſter's Lodgings, and if it were poſſible, to agree 
< upon ſuch an A# of Uniformity, that might be con- 
« firmed in Parliament.“ And in the mean Time 
“He ſignified his Pleaſure, that Nobody ſhould be 
" puniſhed for not uſing The Book” of Common Prayer 
which had been formerly eſtabliſhed; or for diſcon- 
e tinuing the Surplice, and the Sign of the Croſs; 
and that all who deſired to conform to the old 
„Practice in the uſing them all, ſhould be at the ſame 

* Liberty :* Which Declaration was read to, and put 
into the Hands of the Divines of Both Sides for ſome 


Days; and then They were again heard before his Ma- 
jeſty at Worceſter-Houſe. And though it cannot be de- 


nied, that either Party did deſire that ſome what might 
be put in, and ſomewhat left out, in neither of which 
they were gratified; yet it is moſt true, They were 
Both well content with 1 it, or ſeemed ſo. And the De- 


claration was publiſhed in his Majeſty's Name before 


the Return of the Parliament. 


rat 


« Clergy of Both Sides to meet together at the Savoy in 
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HRE I cannot but inſtance: two Acts of the Preſ- Two Inflance 
byterians, by which, if their Humour and Spirit were 7 f. 
not enough diſcovered and known, their Want of In- Pthrerian 
genuity and Integrity would be manifeſt, and how im- — f 
poſſible is it for Men who would not. be deceived to it 
depend on either. When the Declaration had been in 
delivered to the Miniſters, - there was a Clauſe in it, YG . 
in which the King declared “ his own conſtant Prac- 
« tice of The Common Prayer, and that He would take 
« jt well from thoſe who uſed it in their Churches, 
« that the common People might be again acquainted 
« with the Piety, Gravity and Devotion of it, and 
« which he thought would facilitate their living in 
« a good Neighbourhood together;” or Words to that — 
Effect. When They had conſidered the Whole ſome | 
Days, Mr. Calamy and ſome other Miniſters deputed 
by the reſt, came to the Chancellor to redeliver it to 
his Hands. They acknowledged © the King had been 
very gracious to them in his Conceſſions ; though 
« He had not granted all that ſome of their Brethren 
« withed, yet They were contented:“ Only defired 
him, * that He would prevail with the King, that 
the Clauſe mentioned before might be lett out; 
«* which” They proteſted “ was moved by them 
« for the King's own End, and that They might ſhew 
their Obedience to. him, and Reſolution to do him 
„Service. For They were reſolved themſelves to do 
* what the King wiſhed, and firſt to reconcile the 
“People, who for near twenty Years had not been 
* acquainted with that Form, by informing them 
that it contained much Piety and Devotion, and 
. might be lawfully uſed; and then that They would 
2 begin to uſe it themſelves, and by Degrees accuſtom 
t the People to it: Which” they ſaid would have a 
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better Effect, than if the Clauſe were in the Decla- 
8 ration; for They ſhould be thought in their Per- 
5 ſuaſions to comply only with the King's Recom- 
e © mendation, and to merit from his Majefty, and not 


to be moved from the Conſcience of the Duty; and 
\ CC {o 
? | 


next Morning, to hear the 


The Continuatinn — the bit of: 


25 40 fo. Wc ſhould take that Occaſion to manifeſt their | 


* Zeal to pleaſe the King. And They feared ther 


would be other ill Confequences from it, by the 


5 Waywardneſs of the common People, who were to 
be treated with Skill, and would not be prevailed 
„upon all at once.” The Kin — 3 was to be preſent the 

laration read the laſt 
Time before Both Parties; and then the Chancellor 


told him, in the Prefence of all the reſt, what the 


Miniſters had deſired; which They again enlarged 


| upon with the fame Proteſtations of their Reſolutions, 


in ſuch a Manner, that his Majeſty believed They 


meant honeſtly; and the Clauſe was left out. But 


the Declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, than ob- 


ſerving that the People were generally ſatisfied with 


it, They ſent their Emiſſaries abroad: And many of 
their Letters were intercepted, and particularly a Let- 


ter from Mr. Calamy to a leading Miniſter in Somerſet-(; 
Hire, whereby He adviſed and entreated him, * that 


„He and his Friends would continue and perſiſt in 
«the Uſe of The Directory, and by no Means admit 
Ihe Common Prayer in their Churches; for that He 
made no Queſtion but that They ſhould prevail 
* farther with the King, than He had yet conſented 
„to in his Declaration.“ 

Tu k other Inſtance was, that as fo as -the De- 
elaration was printed, the King received a Petition in 
the Name of the Miniſters of Londos and many others 
of the ſame Opinion with them, who had ſubſcribed 
that Petition ; amongſt whom none of thoſe who had 
attended the King in thoſe Conferences had their 
Names. They gave his Majeſty humble Thanks 
« for the Grace He had vouchſafed to ſhew in his De- 
„ claration, which They received as an Earneſt of his 


future Goodneſs and Condeſcenſion in granting all 


* thoſe other Conceſſions, which were ablolutely ne- 
ceffaxy for the Liberty af their Conſcience ;” and 
deſired with much Importunity and ill Manners, 
e that the wearing the * and the _ ar 
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FP pwWaRD Earl of Crarznvon, SF. 
« Croſs: in Baptaſm, might be abſolutely aboliſhed out 
« of the Church, as being. ſcandalous to all Men of 
« render Conſciences. From. thoſe two Inftances all 


cution of the Law can ever prevail upon that Claſſis of 

Men to conform to Government. 
Wu Ex the Parliament came 

their Adjournment, They gave the King publick 


very glad: Only ſome of the Leaders brought a Bill 
into the Houſe for the making that Declaration a 
« Law,” which. was ſuitable to. their other Acts of In- 


Indulgence and without any Settlement; which being 
quickly perceived, there was no farther Progreſs in it. 
And the King upon the nine and twentieth of December, 


Kindneſs towards him, which He magnified with many 
gracious Expreſſions, and his Royal Thanks for the 
ſettling his Revenue and Payment of the publick Debts, 
promiſed & to ſend out Writs for the calling another 
« Parliament, which He doubted not would confirm 
«all that They had done, and in which He hoped 
* many of them would be elected again to ſerve :? 
And lo diſſolved the preſent Parliament with as general 
1 an Applauſe as hath been known; though it was 
s {MW quickly known, that the Revenue They had ſettled 
d Vas not in Value equal to what They had computed. 
d Nor did the Monies They granted in any Degree ariſe 
ir o enough to pay either the Arrears to the Army, or 
the Debts to the Navy; Both which muſt be the Work 
.. Wot the enſuing Parliament, which was directed to meet 
is upon the eighth of May following: Before which 


Time, the King made Choice of worthy and learned 4 nw Par- 


e- Men to ſupply the vacant Sees of Biſhops, which had Lament fum-. 


moned to meet. 


d been void ſo many Years, and who were conſecrated 
accordingly before the Parliament met. And before 
I | SED | We 


Men may conclude; that Nothing but a ſevere Exe- 


genuity, to keep the Church for ever under the ſame | 


after having given them an ample Teſtimony of their 
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again after The Parlia- 
ment meets 
apain, and is 


Thanks for: his Declaration, and never proceeded far- I. 
ther in the Matter of Religion, of which the King was 


* 


We come to. thine: Time, g particular Occurrene | 
of Moment muſt be firſt inſerted. 
Wurx the King arrived in England, Monfh, feur Bur: 
* was there Ambaſſadour from the King of France, 
and had reſided Ambaſſadour there about three Years 
in Cromtpell's Time, and lived in marvellous Luſtte, 
very acceptable and dear to Cromwell, having. treated 
all the ſecret Alliance between the Cardinal and him; 
and was even truſted by the Protector in many of his 
Counſels, eſpecially to diſcover any Conſpiracy againſt 
him; for He lived jovially; made great Entertain- 
ments to Lords and Ladies without Diſtinction, and 
amongſt them would frequently let fall ſome Expreſ. 
ſions of Compaſſion and Reſpect towards the King. 
After Cromwell's Death his Credentials were quickly 
renewed to Richard his Succeſſor, with whom all the 
former Treaties. were again eſtabliſhed. And when 
He was put down, He was not long without freſh 
Credit to the Commonwealth that ſucceeded: And ſo 
upon all Viciſſitudes was ſupplied with Authority to 
endear his Maſter's Affection to the preſent Powers, 
and to let them know, how. well the Cardinal was 
« diſpoſed to join the Power. of France to their Intereſt . 
And his Dexterity had been ſuch towards all, that the 
Cardinal thought fit to ſend him new Credential 
againſt the Time of the King's Coming to Londen. 
And within few Days after, when He had provided a 
new Equipage to appear in more Glory than He had 
ever yet done, He ſent to deſire an 1 Audience from tho 
King. l 
THE Earl of S.. Albans was newly: come from ſt 
Frances and to him Bordeaux had applied himſelf, who WM E 
Was always. very ready to promote any Thing that WM 
might be grateful to that Crown. But the King would I in 
not reſolve any Thing in the Point, till He had con- WFP 
ferred upon it with the Council: Where it being de. C 
bated, there was an unanimous Conſent (the Earl of I di 
St. Albans only excepted, who exceedingly labouted BY 
the contrary,) © that it could not ſtand with his £ 
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« jeſty's Honour to rx ceive him as Ambaſſadour, who 
« had tra fue ed ſo many Things to his Diſadvantage, 
« gn ſhifted his Face ſo often, always in Conjunction 
« with his greateſt Enemies; and that it was a great 


« jeſty in ſending ſuch a Perſon, who They could not 
« believe (without great undervaluing the King) could 


afterwards, with much Im 
be admitted as a Stranger th ſee his Majeſty, and to 
ſpeak to him his Majeſty as poſitively refuſed to ad- 
mit him to his Preſence. All which was imputed prin- 
cipally-to the Chancellor, who had with ſome Warmth 
oppoſed his being received as Ambaſſadour; and when 
He ſent by a Perſon well enough eſteemed by the 
Chancellor, “that He would receive a Viſit from 
him,“ He expreſsly refuſed to fee him. Whoever 
gave the Advice, the King had great Honour by it in 
France itſelf, which declared no Kind of Reſentment of 
it, and gave poor Bordeanx ſuch a Reception, after 
having ſerved them five Years with notable Succeſs, 


inquired after. And forthwith that King ſent the 
Count of Soiſſons, the moſt illuſtrious Perſon in France, 
very nobly accompanied and bravely attended, as his 
Ambaſſadour, to congratulate his Majeſty's happy Re- 
ſtoration, with all the Compliments of Friendſhip and 
Eſteem that can be imagined. NE 


in London, who might be thought to ſtand in the ſame 
Predicament with Bordeaux, though in Truth their 
Caſes were very different, and who received a very 


Diſreſpect in the Crown of France towards his Ma- 


and ſpent his whole Eſtate in the Service, that in a 
ſhort Time He died heart broken in Miſery and un- 
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« be acceptable to him.” The King himſelf was of 75-474 WE 
that Opinion; and inſtead of aſſigning him a Day for Fase i I 
his Audience, AS Was deſir ed, He ſent him an expreſs late bem 
Command to depart the Kingdom. And when He | 11. xine- 
ortunity, defired only to 4m 


TRE was another Ambaſſadour at the fame Time — mma 
1 from 
Portugal 70 
the late Pows 
ers kindly re- 

Ted, 


different Treatment. That was the Ambaſſadour of 
Portugal, who had been ſent by that Crown to finiſſi a 
Treaty that had been begun by another Ambaſſadour 
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The Continuation of the Life of 
with Cromwell ; who had been fo ill uſed, that They 
had put his Brother publickly to Death for a raſh 
Action in which a Gentleman had been killed; upon 

which He had got Leave from his Maſter to quit the 
Kingdom. And this other Ambaſſadour had been 
ſent in his Room; and was forced to conſent and ſub. 
mit to very hard Conditions, as a Ranſom for that 
King's Generoſity in aſſiſting the King in his loweſt 
Condition, by receiving Prince Rupert with his Ma- 
jeſty's Fleet in Liſbon, and ſo preſerving them from at 
Fleet much ſuperiour in Number and Goodneſs of the 
Ships, that purſued him by Commiſſion from Crom. 
well: Who took that Action ſo to Heart, that He 
made War upon that Kingdom, took their Ships, 
obſtructed their Trade, and blocked up all their Ports; 
whilſt the Spaniſh Army invaded them at Land, and 
took tlieir Towns in the very Heart of the Kingdom. 
And to redeem that poor King from that terrible Per- 
ſecution, that Treaty had been ſubmitted to; in which, 
beſides the yearly Payment of a great Sum of Money 
from Portugal, which was to continue for many Years; 
other great Advantages in Trade had been granted to 
England. The King made no Scruple of receiving 
| this Ambaſſadour with a very good Countenance; and 
1 as ſoon as He got his Credentials, gave him a publick 
| Audience, with all the Formality and Ceremony that 
in thoſe Caſes are uſual and neceſſary. 
An Accontof AND becauſe in ſome Time after a Negotiation 
[1 #7799 was ſer on Foot of the higheſt Importance, and had 
de eonu- its Effect in the King's Marriage with the Queen; and 
gal. becauſe, how acceptable ſoever both that Treaty and 
| Concluſion of it was then to the whole Kingdom, that 
Affair was afterwards imputed to the Chancellor, and 
in the Opinion of many proved to he the Cauſe and 
Il SGSeround of all his Misfortunes: I ſhall here ſet down 
all the Particulars that introduced and attended that 
LE Negotiation and Treaty, with all the Circumſtances 
ſome whereof may appear too light, and yet are no 
without Weight, to make it appear to all the wy 
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how far the Chancellor was from being the Author of 
that Counſel (and if He had been, there was no Rea- 
ſon to be aſhamed of it) and that He did Nothing be- 
fore, in, or after that Treaty, hut what was neceſſary 
for a Man in his Condition, and what very well be- 
came a Perſon of that Truſt and Confidence He was 
in with his Maſter. . bl * 
Ir hath been remembered before, that upon the 
Publication of the Duke's Marriage, and the Recon- 
v8 ciliation upon that Affair, the Chancellor was very 
ſolicitous that the King himſelf would marry; that 
He deſired the Marquis of Ormond very earneſtly to 
adviſe him to it: And himſelf often put his Majeſty 
| in Mind of what He had ſaid to him in France, wien in 
the Duke was perſuaded to treat about a Marriage 4 
| with Mademoiſelle de Longueville, « that his Majeſty was | 
| by no Means to conſent, that his Heir Apparent 
« ſhould marry before himſelf were married ;” for 
„which He had given ſome Reaſons, for which at that 
Time He underwent great Diſpleaſures. And this 
z W Diſcourſe He had held often with the King: And 
to ſure no Man in England more impatiently defired to 
g ſee him married than' He did. Indeed it was no eaſy 
d Matter to find a Perſon in all Reſpects ſo fit, that a 
k Man would take upon him to propoſe in particular; 
ar nor did He think himſelf in many Reſpects, and with 
Reference to the Accidents which might probably or 
on poſſibly fall out, fit, if He could have thought of 
ad One, to be the Author of the Propoſition. | 
nd One Day the King came to the Chancellor's Houſe 7z Portu- 
nd i in the Afternoon; and being alone with him, his Ma- #** awe 
hat MW jefty told him, that He was come to confer with Hats Ae 
and him upon an Argument that He would well like, 
and which was about his own Marriage.” He ſaid, 
wn Ml © the Lord Chamberlain” (who was then Earl of 
hat Mancheſter) „had held a Diſcourſe with him ſome 
ces, Ml © Days paſt, that ſeemed to have ſomewhat in it that 
nol © was worth the thinking of. That He had told him, 
pra, e Portugal Anbaffadour had made him 4 Viſit, and 
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having ſome Conference with him concerning the Ki 

* towards whoſe Perſon He profe ed a profound Reſper, 
He ſaid it was Time for his Majeſty to think of Mar- 
<« riage; which Nothing could keep him from, but the 
* Difficulty of finding a fit Conſort for him. That there 
< was in Portugal @ Princeſs in her Beauty, Perſon and 
« Ape, very fit for him, and who would have 4 Portion 
« ſuitable to her Birth. and Quality. That it is true She 


Religion; but was totally without that Meddling and 
Aclivity in her Nature, which many Times 7 thoſe 
< of that Religion troubleſome and reſtleſs, when T hey came 
« into a Country where another Religion was praiſed. 
« That She bad been bred under a wiſe Mother, who 
% ſtill Regent in that Kingdom, who had carefully 
& infuſed another Spirit into her, and kept her from affec- 
<« ting to have any Hand in Buſineſs, and which She had 
ent ver been acquainted with; ſo that Se would look only 
* to enjoy her own Religion, and not at all concern ber- 
« ſelf in what others profeſſed. That He had Authority ts 
„maße the Propoſition to the King, with, ſuch Parlicula- 
« r:t1es as included many Advantag es above any, He thought, 
«© which could accompany any Overture of that Kind from 
ce another Prince. To which the Chamberlain had add- 


d ed, that there could be no Queſtion, but that a Pro- 


« reftant Queen would in all Reſpects be looked upon as | 
<« the greateſt Bleſſing to the Kingdom : But if ſuch a one 
could not be 2 He did really believe, that a Prin: ; 
«* ceſs of this Temper and Spirit would be the beſt of all 
<« Catholicks. That the Trade of Portugal was great 
<* here, and that England had a more beneficial Commerce 
with that Crown than with any other : Which had in- ; 
e duced Cromwell to make that Peace, when He had . 
e upon the Matter forfworn it; and the making it had l 
een the moſt popular Action He had ever performed.” 6 
HIS Majeſty faid, that He had only-anſwered « 
c the Chamberlain, that He would think of it. But 
that the very Morning of this Day, the Ambaſk- 


any 
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« 2ny Formality had entered into the ſame Diſcourſe, 
c and ſaid all that the Lord Chamberlain had men- 
« tioned: To which He added, that He had Authority 
« tp offer to his Majeſty frve hundred thouſand Pounds 
« Sterling in ready Money, as a Portion with the In- 
« fanta ; and liketviſe to aſſign over, and for ever to an- 
4 nex fo the Crown: of England, the Poſſeſſion of Tan- 
« gjer upon the African Shore in the Mediterranean Sea, 
* Place of that Strength and Importance, as would be 
« of infinite Benefit and Security to the Trade of England; 
* and likewiſe to grant to the Engliſh Nation a free Trade 
ei Braſil and in the Eaſt-Indies, which They had hither- 
* fo denied to all Nations but themſelves. And for their 
<« Security to enjoy that Privilege, Tbey would put into 
* his Majeſty's Hands and Poſſeſſion, and for ever annex 
* to the Crown of England, the land of Bombayne 
(with the Towns and Caſtles therein, which are within 
* very little Diſtance from Bombayne) ; which hath 
< within itſelf a very good and fpacious Harbour, and 
c would be a vaſt Improvement to the Eaſt-India Trade. 
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Chad wiſhed the Ambaſſadour to confer with him 
* (the Chancellor) upon it;” and then aſked him 
7 „what He thought of it:“ To which He anſwered, 
; that He had not heard of it enough to think of it“. 
(for He had never heard or thought of it before that 
Moment); © and therefore He ſhould not be able to 
2 do more when the Ambaſſadour came to him, than 
5 to hear what He ſaid, and report it to his Majeſty.” 
ö For the prefent He only aſked, whether his Ma- 
0 *jeſty had given over all Thoughts of a Proteftant 
Wife:“ To which He anſwered, © He could find 
. none fuch, except amongſt his own Subjects; and 
* amongſt them He had ſeen none that pleaſed him 
enough to that End,” And obſerving the Chan- 
L 3 cellor 
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cellor to look fixedly upon him, He ſaid, << that Hem 


would never think more of the Princeſs of Orange 
*« Daughter, her Mother having uſed him ſo ill when 


He propoſed it; and if He ſhould now think of it, 


& He knew his Mother would never conſent to it, and 
& that it would break his Siſter's Heart: Therefore 
* He had reſolved never. to entertain that Thought 


* again. And that He ſaw no Objection againſt this 


Overture from Portugal, that would not occur in 
4% any other, where the Advantages would not be fo 
many or ſo great.” 5 N 


Wuar could the Chancellor ſay.? What Objection 


could He make, why this Overture ſhould not be 


hearkened to? And what would the King have thought, 
or what might He not have thought, if He had ad- 
viſed him to reject this Motion? He gave him no other 


Anſwer for the preſent, than * that He deſired No- 


* thing more in this World, than to ſee his Majeſty 
*« well married; and He was very confident that all 
6e his good Subjects were of the ſame Mind: And 
therefore there muſt be ſome very viſible Inconve- 
** nience in it, when He ſhould diſſuade him not to 
* embrace ſuch an Opportunity. That He would be 
te ready to confer with the Portugal Ambaſſadour when 
* He came, and then He ſhould entertain his Majeſty 
“ farther upon that Subject.“ The Ambaſſadour came 
to him, repeated what He ſaid and propaſed to. the 
King, with little other Enlargement, than concerning 
the Benefit England would receive by the two Places 
of Tangier and Bombayne, and the Deſcription of their 
Situation and Strength ; of all which the Chancellor 
gave his Majeſty a faithful Account, without pre- 
ſuming to mingle with it a Word of his own Advice. 
The King appeared abundantly pleaſed, and willing 
to proceed farther ; and asked what was next to be 
done: To which He anſwered, that it was a Mat- 


b ter of too great Importance for him to deliver any 


% Opinion upon; indeed too great for his Majeſty 
* himſelf to reſolve, upon the private Advice of any 
N ; | one 
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EpWARD Earl of CLARENDON; Ge. 
« one Man, how agreeable ſoever it ſhould be to his 


«gown Inclination and Judgment.” And therefore 


He deſired him © that He would call to him four or 
«five Perſons, whom He thought to be the moſt 
competent Conſiderers of ſuch an Affair, and con- 
« ſult it very maturely with them, before He enter- 
« tained any more Conference with the Ambaſſadour. 
« For whatſoever He ſhould reſolve upon it, it ought 


«yet to be kept in all poſſible Secrecy : If it ſhould 


be thought fit to be rejected, it ought to be without 
« the leaſt Noiſe, and the leaſt Refleftion upon the 
« Overture, which had been made with all the poſſible 
*« Demonſtration of Eſteem : If it ſhould appear wor- 
« thy of Entertainment and Acceptation, it would 
« ſtill require the ſame Secrecy ; till the Value and 
« Conſequence of all the Particulars propoſed by the 
« Ambaſſadour might be fully examined and weighed, 
and a more particular and ſubſtantial Aſſurance 
given for the Accompliſhment, than the bare Word 
„of the Ambaſſadour,” 


Taz King appointed that the Lord Treaſurer, the He appoins « 


Committee to 


Marquis of Ormond, the Lord Chamberlain, and Se- 


enter ints a 


cretary Nicholas, ſhould be together at the Chancellor's 2 
Houſe, where his Majeſty would likewiſe be and pro- 4, * 


poſe the Buſineſs to them. And accordingly He did 
relate to them the whole Series of what had paſſed, 

and required them © with all poſſible Freedom to de- 
* liver their Opinions, and to conſider whether there 
eas any other Princeſs or Lady in their View, with 
* whom he might marry more advantageouſly.” He 


added, © that He had ſpoken both with the Earl of 


5 Sandwich and Sir Jabs Lawſon occaſionally and 
“merely as looſe Diſcourſe, what Place Tangier was, 


* which He pointed to in the Map, and whether it was 
ell known to them; and They Both ſaid They knew it © 
e well from Sea. But that Sir John Lawſon had been in 


te it, and ſaid, it was a Place of that Importance, that if it 
© were in the Hands of the Hollanders, They ond quickly 
* make a Mole, which They might eaſily do; that now Ships 

L 4 ce could 
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ce could not ride there in ſuch a Wind,” which bis Ma. 


tc jeſty named; but if chers wore a Mole, they would ride 
ce hearty: in all W eat her; and They would keep the Place 


C againſt all the World, and give the Law to all the Trade 


1 f the Mediterranean :* With which Diſcourſe his 
Majeſty ſeemed very much affected. After many Queſ- 
a7 wo and much Debate, and ſome of the Lords wifh- 

ing that it were poſſible to get a Queen that was a 
Proteſtant, and One of them naming the Daugh- 
ter of Horry Prince of Orange, of whom They had 
heard ſome Mention when bis Majeſty was be- 
yond the Seas, and of whoſe elder Siſter (then mar- 
ried to the Elector of Branden urgb) there had been 
ibme Diſcourſe in the Life of the late King; (but 
his Majeſty quickly declared, “ that He had very un- 


e anſwerable Reaſons why He could not entertain that 


Alliance“): All the Lords unanimouſly agreed, 

& that there was no Catholick Princeſs in Europe, whom 
« his Majeſty could with fo much Reafon and Ad- 
<« yantage marry, as the Infanta of Portugal. That 
& the Portion propoſed in Money, ſetting aſide the 
* Places, was much greater, almoft double to what 


any King had ever received in Money by any Mar- 


« riage. And the Places ſeemed to be ſituated very 
* uſefully for Trade, the Increaſe whereof his Ma- 
* Deſty was to endeavour with all poſſible Solicitude; 

* which could only make this Nation flouriſh, and re- 
& over the Intereſt They had loft, eſpecially in the 
& Tzdies and in the Mediterranenn, by the late Troubles 
4e and Diſtractions, and the Advantage the Datch had 
40 thereby gotten over the Eugliſb in thoſe Trades, as well 
4 as in other.“ The King approved all that had been 


ſaid, and thereupon appointed all thoſe Lords with 
the fame Secrecy to enter into a Treaty with the Am- 


baſfadour; which was begun between them accordingly. 
TRE Treaty neither was nor could be a Secret; 
nor was there any Thing more generally deſired, than 
105 a Treaty of Alliance and Commerce ſhould be 
mace with n chat the Trade might nv: 
with 
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with Security: And it was very grateful to every Body 5 

to know, that there was a Commitee appointed to 

that Purpoſe. But the Propoſitton towards a Mar- 

riage was ſtill 2 Secret, not communicated to any, nor 

ſo mueh as fuſpected vo Spaniſh Ambaſſadour, who 

did all He could to obſtruct᷑ the very Treaty of AlHance; 

of whoſe Proceedings there will be Occaſion ro make 

Mention anon by itſelf. The Ambaſfadour offered 

« t9 renew the Freaty (if that of the Marriage was 

« conſented to) in Termines, that had been made with 

« Comoelt, without being ſo much as exempted from 

« that yearly Payment, which had been impoſed upon 

them for aſfiſting Prince Rupert,“ and had been aſ- 

ſigned to the Merchants to ſatisfy the Damages They £1 

had ſuſtained by Prince Rupert; and the Releaſe where. 

of muſt have obliged the King to pay it himſelf: And 

therefore that Offer was looked upon as a generous 

Thing. And the whole Freaty, which They had not 

jet peruſed, was generally looked upon and believed 

to be the moſt advantageous to England, that had been 

ever entered into with any Crown. 5 | | 

Ir had been foreſeen from the firſt Motion towards 1 | 

this Marriage, that it would be a very hard Matter fl; 

with ſuch Alliance, to avoid fuck a Conjun&ion with 

Portugal as would produce a War with Spain; which 

the King had no Mind to be engaged in. For beſides 

that He had received ſome Civilities from that King, 

after a Word of Diſobligations, his Reſident at Madrid, 

Sir Harry Bennet, had conſented in his Majeſty's Name, 

that the old Treaty which had been made berween 

the two Crowns in the Year 1630, ſhould be again ob- 

ſerved; of which more anon. But his Majefty's firm 

Reſolution at that Time was, wholly to intend the 

compoſing or ſubduing the Diſtempers and ill Hu- 

mours in his three Kingdoms and all his other Domi- 

nons; and till that ſhould be fully done, He would 

have no Difference with any of his Neighbours, nor 

be engaged in a War which He could avoid: A Re- 

ſolution very prudently made; and if it had been ad- 
e hered 
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hered to, much Evil which ſucceeded the Departure | 


from it might have been prevented. 
Bor the Lords found, upon Peruſal of the Treaty, 
one Article (which was indeed the only Article that 
made any Show of Benefit and Advantage to Porty. 
gal) by which Cromwell was obliged to aſſiſt Portugal 
when They ſhould require it, with fix thouſand Foot, 
to be levied in England at their Charge. And now the 
Ambaſſadour urged, * that in Conſideration of the 
“ Marriage, the Portion, the Delivery of thoſe Places, 
sand his Majeſty's own Intereſt by that Marriage in 
“Portugal, which upon the Death of the King and his 
« Brother muſt devolve to his Majeſty; He would 
take upon him the Protection of that Kingdom, 
e and denounce War with Spain: To which his Ma- 
jeſty warmly and poſitively anſwered, that He would 
admit no ſuch Engagement; that He was not in a 
Condition to make a War till He could not avoid 
* it, He would do what was lawful for him to do; 
„He could chooſe a Wife for himſelf, and He could 
< help a Brother and Ally with a Levy of Men at 
their Charge, without entering into a War with any 
* other Prince. And if Spain ſhould, either upon his 
Marriage or ſuch Supply, declare a War againſt him, 
He would defend himſelf as well as He could, and 
do as much Damage as He could to Spain; and 
* then that He would apply ſuch Aſſiſtance to Portugal, 
*as ſhould be moſt advantageous to it: And that He 
* ſhould not be willing to ſee it reduced under the 
Obedience of Spain for many Reaſons. That in the 
* mean Time He would aſſiſt them with the ſame 
Number as Cromwell had promiſed, and tranſport 
e them at his own Charge thither; provided that as 
* ſoon as They were landed, They ſhould be received 
e in the King of Portugal's Pay:“ Which Offer the 
King made upon a Reaſon not then communicated, 
and which will be mentioned hereafter; beſides that 
He had ſuch a Body of Men ready for ſuch a Service, 
and which could with much more Security and little 
| more 
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EDwARD Earl of CLARENDON, &c. 
more Charge be tranſported to Portugal, than be dil- 
banded in the Place where They were. © | 
Wu the Ambaſſadour found that the King 
would not be perſuaded to enter directly into a War 
- with Spain, though He offered to put Barcelona into 
« his Hands, of which Don Foſeph Margarita” (a Per- 
ſon who had conducted the Revolt of that City, and 
all the Rebellion which had been lately in- Catalonia) 
« then in Paris ſhould come over and give unqueſtion- 
« able Aſſurance,” (all which, with many other Pro- 
poſitions of the. ſame Nature, his Majeſty totally re- 
jected); He concluded, that the Alliance and Mar- 
riage would give a preſent Reputation to Portugal, and 
niche Impreſſion upon the Spirits of Spain, and that a 
War would hereafter fall out unavoidably : And ſo e n 
accepted what the King had offered. And then there Pon. 
remained Nothing to be done, but to give un-gl f,. 
queſtionable Security to the King, for the Perform- 
ance of all the Particulars which had been promiſed; * 
and for which there appeared yet no other Warrant, 
than Letters and Inſtructions to the Ambaſſadour from 
the Queen Regent. And for farther Satisfaction 
therein, the Ambaſſadour offered © preſently to pals 
into Portugal, and doubted not, in as ſhort a Time 
* as could be expected, to return with ſuch Power and 
Authority, and ſuch a full Conceſſion of what had 
e been propoſed, as ſhould be very ſatisfactory:“ 
Which his Majeſty well liked; and writ himſelf ro the 
Queen Regent and to the King ſuch Letters, as ſig- 
nified © his full Reſolution for the Marriage, if all 
* the Particulars promiſed by the Ambaſſadour in 
Writing ſhould be made good ;” and writ likewiſe 
a Letter with his own Hand to the Infanta, as to a 
Lady whom He looked upon as his Wife; and aſ- 
ſigned two Ships to attend the Ambaſſadour, who 
immediately, and with ſome Appearance or Pre-. Aba 
tence of Diſcontent or Diſſatisfaction (that the Se- gan — 
cret might be the leſs diſcovered), embarked with all farther Pow. 
his Family for the River of Liſbon. And to this Ti 
; the 
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the Earl e 5 
ui courſe till I bring it to a Conchaſion, nor leave out 


bawicur 


abroad, 


_ the Chancellor had never thentioned: any particular Ad. 


the King himſelf had done, who ſeemed marvellouſſy 


I ſhall in this Place make Mention of a little Cloud or 
Eclipſe, raifed by the Activity and Reſtleſſneſs of the 
Earl of Briſtol, that feemed to inter 
the Splendour of this Tre 
thereof, by extinguiſhing it in the Bud: Upon which 


which: afterwards (how unjuſtly ſoever) was turned to 
his R h. This Earl (who throughout the whole 


ſucceeded; but preſently changed 


mary Brief from his Sanctity, with the old Piece of 
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vice of his own to. the King, more than his: Concur- 
rence with. the reſt of the Lords: nor in Truth had 
any of them ſfiewed more Inclination towards it, than 


pleaſed, and had ſpoken much more in private with 
the Ambaſſadour upon it, than any of the Lords had 
done, and of ſome Particulars which They were never 
acquainted with. ne . 
TRA I may not break off the Thread of this Dif. 


any important Particular that related to that Subject; 


poſe and darken 
aty, and to threaten the Life 


Occaſion the Chancellor thought himſelf obhged to 
appear more for it, than He had hitherto done; and 


Courſe of his Life frequently adminiſtered Variety of 
Diſcourſe, that could not be applied to any other Man) 
upon the Defeat of Sir George Booth, when all the 
King's Hopes in England ſeemed deſperate, had not 
the Patience to expect another Change that preſently 
his Religion, and 
declared himſclf a Roman Catholick, that He might with 
undoubted Succeſs apply himfelf to the Service of 
Spain, to which the preſent good Acceptation He had 
with Don Fuan was the greater Encouragement. He 
gave Account by a particular Letter to the Pope of this 
his Converfion, which was delivered by the General of 
the Jeſuits; in Return of which He received a cuſto- 
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Scripture never left out in thoſe Occaſions, Ty conver- 
ſts converte Fratres tuos. b „ EE 
Trax Noiſe and Scandal of this Defection and 
Apoftaſy in a ſworn Counſellor of the King and ye 
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of his Secretaries of State, made it neceſſary for the 
King to remove him from both thoſe Trufts, which 
He had made himſelf incapable to execute by the 
Laws of England, and which He propoſed to himſelf 
to enjoy with the more Advantage by his Change; 
and believed that the King, who ſeemed to have no 
other Hopes towards his Reftoration than in Catho- 
lick Princes, would not think this a Seaſon in ordinary 
Policy to diſgrace a Servant of his Eminency and Re- 
lation, for no other Reaſon than his becoming Catho- 


lick, by which He ſhould have 1o many Opportunities 


to ſerve his Maſter. And this He had the Confidence 
to urge to the King, before He was obliged to deliver 
the Signet, and to forbear the being preſent any more 
in Council. And this Diſplacing and Remove He 


imputed entirely to his old Friend the Chancellor 


(with whom till that Minute He had for many Tears 


. held a very firm Friendſhip), and the more, becauſe 
He received from his Majeſty the ſame Countenance 


He had before, without any Reprehenſion for what 
He had done; the King not being at all ſurpriſed with 
his Declaration, becauſe He had long known that He 


% was very indifferent in all Matters of Religion, and 
looked upon the outward Profeſſion of any, as depend- 


ing wholly upon the Convenience or Diſcommodity 
that might be enjoyed by it. And with ſuch Diſcourſes 
He had too much entertained the King, who neuer 


would ſpeak ſeriouſly with him upon that Subject. 


And truly his own Relation of the Manner ef his 
Converſion, with all the Circumſtances, and the Diſ- 
courſe of an Ignorant old Jeſait whom He perfectly 
contemned, and of a ſimple good Woman, the Abbeſs 
of a Convent, which contributed to it, was fo ridi- 
culous, and adminiſtered ſuch Occaſion of Mirth, that 
his Majeſty thought Laughing at him to be the beſt 
Reproof. And the Earl bore that ſo well and gratefully 
from the King, and from his other familiar Friends 
too (for He diſſembled his taking any Thing ill of 
the Chancellor), and contributed fo much himſelf to 

| > the 
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the Mirth, that He was never better Company than 
upon that Argument: And any Man would have be. 
lieved, that He had not a worſe Opinion of the Re. 
ligion He had forſaken, or of any other, by his be. 
coming Roman Catholick. n 

' Wren the King made his Journey to Fuentarabia to 
11 the Treaty between the two Crowns, the Earl of Briſtol. 
irreſiſtable Importunity prevailed with him to permit 
M him to go likewiſe, though his Majeſty had received 
| Advertiſement from Sir Harry Bennet, that Don Lewis 
| de Haro deſired that He might not come with his Ma. 
jeſty thither. The leaſt Part of the Miſchief He did 
in. that Journey was, that He prevailed with the King 
to make ſo many Diverſions and Delays in it, that the 
Treaty was concluded before He came thither, and 
He was very near being diſappointed of all the Fruit 
He had propoſed to himſelf to receive from it.. How- 
ever it was finiſhed ſo much the better, that He left 
the Earl behind him, who in the ſhort Time of his 
Stay there, had ſo far inſinuated himſelf into the Grace 
and good Opinion of Don Lewis de Haro, who came 
with all the Prejudice and Deteſtation 1maginable to- 
_ wards him, (as He had to his extraordinary Parts a 
marvellous Faculty of getting himſelf believed); that 
He was well content that He ſhould. go with him to 
Madrid, where the King upon the Memory of his 
Father (who had deſerved: well from that Crown, or 
rather had ſuffered much for not having deſerved ill) 
received him graciouſly. And there He reſided in the 
Reſident's Houſe, who had been his Servant, in ſuch 
a Repoſe as was agreeable to his Fancy, that He might 
project his own Fortune; which was the only Thing 
his Heart was ſet upon, and of which He deſpaired in 

his own Country. | "I 
Tu E News of the King's miraculous Reſtoration 
quickly arrived at Madrid, and put an End to the 
Earl's farther Deſigns, believing He could not do 
better abroad than He might do in his own Country; 
and ſo He undertook his Journey through France, ll. 
| den 
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rived at London abbut the Time that the Ambaſſadour 
was embarked for PortugW. The King of Spain had, 


Prince of Lygnes with a very ſplendid Ambaſſage to 
congkatulate with his Majeſty, about the Time that 
the Count of Soiſſons came from France on the ſame 
Errand. And after his Return, the Baron of Batte- 


den with many Obligations from that Court, and at 


CD «» Xe ——— 
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ſoon after the King's Arrival in England, ſent the 


the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſadour., 4 


ville was ſent from Spain as Ordinary Ambaſſadour, a a 


Man born in Burgundy in the Spaniſh Quarters, and 
bred a Soldier; in which Profeſſion He was an Officer 
of Note, and at that Time was Governour of St. Se- 
baſtian's and of that Province. He ſeemed a rough 
Man, and to have more of the Camp, but in Truth 
knew the Intrigues of a Court better than moſt Spa- 
niards; and except when his Paſſion ſurpriſed him, 
was wary and cunning in his Negotiation. He lived 
with leſs Reſervation and more Jollity than the Mi- 


niſters of that Crown uſed to do; and drew ſuch of 


the Court to his Table and Converſation, who He ob- 
ſerved were loud Talkers, and confident enough in 
the King's Preſence. | 

In the firſt private Audience He had, He delivered 
a Memorial to his Majeſty; in which He required 
the Delivery of the Iſland of Jamaica to his Maſter, 
eit having been taken by his rebel Subjects contrary 
*to the Treaty of Peace between the two Crowns; 
and hkewiſe that his Majeſty 
and Mardite to be reſtored to his Catbolick Majeſty, 
they having not only been taken contrary to that 
Treaty, but when his Majeſty was entertained in 
*that King's Dominions with all Courteſy 4nd Re- 
* ſpe&t.” And He likewiſe required in the King his 
Maſter's Name, that the King would not give any 
Aſſiſtance, nor enter into any Treaty of Alliance 
*with Portugal: For that the ſame, as the reſt, was 
directly contrary to the laſt Treaty, which was now 
* again revived and ſtood in Force by the Declaration 


firſt 


*of his Majeſty's Reſident at Madrid; which was the 


would cauſe Dunkirk 
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firſt Notice any of his Majeſty's Miniſters had of am 
ſuch Declaration. But when He had delivered tho; 
Memorials to the King, never called for an An. 
ſwer, nor willingly entered upon the Diſcourſe of either 
of the Subjects; but put it off merely as a Thing He 
was to do of Form once, that his Maſter's juſto Title 
might be remembered, but not te be preſſed till: 
fitter Conjuncture. For He eaſily diſcovered why 
Anſwer He ſhould receive: And ſo took the Advar. 
tage of the Licenſe of the Court, where no Rules or 
Formalities were yet eſtabliſhed (and to which the 
King himſelf was not enough inclined), but all Doors 


open to all Perſons. Which the Ambaſſadour finding, 


made himſelf a Domeſtick, came to the King at 
all Hours, and ſpake to him when and as long as He 
would, without any Ceremony, or deſiring an Audi. 
ence according to the old Cuſtom; but came into the 
Bedchamber whilſt the King was dreſſing himſelf, and 
mingled in all Diſcourſes with the ſame Freedom He 
Pole uſe in his own, And from this never heard of 
Licenſe, introduced by the French and the Haniard at 
this Time without any Diflike in the King, though 
not permitted in any other Court in Chriſtendom, many 
Inconveniences and Miſchiefs broke in, which could 
never after be ſhut out. 
As ſoon as the Earl of Briſtol. came to the Court, 
He was very willing to be looked upon as wholly de. 
voted to the Spaniſh Intereſt ; and ſo make a particu- 
tar Friendſhip with the Saniſo Ambaſſadour, with 
whom He had a former Acquaintance whilſt the King 
had been at Fuentarabia, that He might give a Teſt: 
mony of his Gratitude for the Favours He had received 
ſo lately at Madrid. The King received him with his 


accuſtomed good Countenance; and He had an ex- 


cellent Talent in ſpreading that Leaf Gold very thin, 
that it might look much more than it was: And took 
Pains by being always in his Preſence, and often whil- 
pering in his Ear, and talking upon ſome Subjects with 
a Liberty not ingrateful, to have it believed that He 


Was 


_— — 
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was more than ordinarily acceptable to his Majeſty. 
And the King, not wary enough againſt thoſe Inva- 
ſions, did communicate more to him of the Treaty 
with Portugal, than He had done to any other Perſon, 
except thoſe who were immediately truſted in it. 


161 


TEHE Earl had always promifed himſelf (though 5 


He knew He could not be of the Council, nor in any 
Miniſtry of State, by Reaſon of his Religion) that 


He was in ſo good Eſteem with his Majeſty and with 
moſt of thoſe who were truſted by him, that He ſhould 
have a great Share in all foreign Affairs, and ſhould 


be conſulted with in all Matters of that Kind, in Re- 


gard of the long Experience He had in foreign Parts 
which indeed amounted to no more, than a great Ex- 
actneſs in the Languages of thoſe Parts. And there- 
fore He was ſurpriſed with the Notice of this Affair, 
and preſently expreſſed his Diſlike of it, and told his 


«it; that Portugal was poor, and not able to pay the 


meat that He would be exceedingly deceived in Fa 2 


portion They had promiſed. That now it was for- Ae 


a faken by France, Spain would overrun and reduce 1 
«in one Year;” enlarging upon the great Preparations 
which were made for that Expedition, of which Don 
Leis de Haro himſelf would be General, and was 


«ſure of a great Party in Portugal itſelf, that was 


it ee 
— 


“ weary of that Government: So that that miſerable _ 


„Family had no Hope, but by tranſporting them- 
< ſelves and their poor Party in their Ships to Bra/il, 
«and their other large Territories in the Eaſt-Indies, 
which were poſſeſſed only by Portugueſes, who might 
© poſſibly be willing to be ſubject to them. And that 
„this was ſo much in the View of all Men, that it 
* was all the Care Spain had to prevent it.” The 
King did not inform him, that He had concluded any 
Thing, and that the Ambaſſadour was gone for more 
ample Powers to ſatisfy his Majeſty, that all that was 
promiſed ſhould be performed. 

THz Earl, who valued himſelf upon his great Fa- 


culty in obſtructing and puzzling any Thing that was 
Vol. II. M  - agree 


at leaſt not ſuch a one as pleaſe: 
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agreed upon, and in contriving wher 2 He had no 
Hand 


d, repaired to the Spaniſh Ambaſladour, and in. 


formed him, under Obligation of Secrecy, of what 


Treaty the King was entered 95 with Portugal by 
the Advice of the Chancellor ; which He * * — 
They two ſhould find ſome Means to break.“ But 
the Ambaſſadour's Breaſt was not large enqugh to con. 
tain that Secret. He talked of it In all —— with 

reat Paſſion, and then took it up as from common 
=_ and ſpake to the King of it, and ſaid, ce the 
7 Portugal T AE had in his Vanity bragged of 
< it to ſome Catbolicks, and promiſed them great Things 
« upon it; none of which He was confident could be 
6 true, and that his Majeſty could never be preyailed 
« with to conſent to ſuch a Treaty, which would prove 
« ruinous to himſelf and his Kingdom) for the King 


L of Spain could not but reſent it to ſuch a Degree, 
« as would bring great Inconvenience to his Affairs.“ 


And his Majeſty forbearing to give him any Anſwer, 

him, his Rage tranſ- 

orted him to undervalue the Perſon of the Infants. 

le ſaid, She was deformed, and had many Diſeaſes; 

te and chat it was very well Known! in 5 and in 

40 Spain, that She was incapable to bear Children; F 
and many Particulars of that Nature. . 

Wax He had ſaid the ſame Things ſeveral Days 
to the King, the Earl of Briſtol took his Turn again, 
and told the King other Things which the Ambaſſa- 
dour had communicated to him in Truſt, and which 
He durſt not preſume to ſay to his Majeſty, and which 


in Truth He had ſaid himſelf, being concerning the 


Perſon of the Tnfanta, and her Tncapacity to have Chil- 
dren; upon which He enlarged very pathetically, and 


Lic « He would pens freely with the Chancellor of 


* it, upon whom the ill Conſequences of this Counſel 
« — 8 fall” He told him, there were many 
e beautiful Ladies in Hah, of the greateſt Houſes; 
t and that his Majeſty i take his Choice of them, 


6 and the King of N would give a Portion with 


« her, 
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& her, as if She were a Daughter of Spain; and the 
King ſhould marry her as ſuch.” And the Ambaſſa- 
dour ney age propoſed the ſame Thing, and en- 
larged much _ it. And both the Earl and the Am- 
bafladour conferred with the Chancellor ( concealing 
the Propoſitions They had made concerning the alias 
Ladies) “as of a Matter the Town talked of and ex- 
« ceedingly diſliked, the more becauſe it was generally 
known, that that Princeſs could not have any Chil- 
*« dren.” The King himſelf had informed the Chan- 
ay cellor of all that paſſed from the Ambaſſadour, and of 
his Rudeneſs towards the Infanta, and his declaring 
that She could have no Children; and told him, that 
« the Earl of Briſtol reſolved to confer with him, and 
i doubted not to convert him,” without ſeeming him- 
{elf to have been moved with any Thing that the Am- 
baſſadour or the Earl had faid to him: So that when 
They Both came afterwards to him, not together but 
ſeverally, and He perceived that his Majeſty had not 
to either of them imparted how far He had proceeded 
( but had heard them talk as of ſomewhat They had 
taken up from publick Rumour, and had himſelf diſ- 
courſed of it as ſprung from fuch a Fountain), the 
Chancellor did not take himſelf to be at Liberty to 
enter into a ſerious Debate of the Matter with them 
but permitted them to enjoy the Pleaſure of their own 
Opinion, and to believe that either there had been no 
Inclination to ſuch a Treaty, or that the Weight of 
their Reaſons would quickly enervate it. 


WHETHER the King grew leſs inclined to marry; and The King ape [ 


liked the Liberty He enjoyed too well to be willing ta be 


colder towards 


reſtrained ; or whether what had been ſaid to him of the the Tea. 


Infanta's Perſon and her Unaptneſs for Children, had 
made fome Impreſſion. in him; or whether the Earl 
of BriſtoPs deſcribing the Perſons of the Italian Ladies, 
and magnifying their Converſations (in which Argu- 
ments He had naturally a very luxurious: Style, un- 
limited by any Rules of Truth or Modeſty); it is not 

to wy "denged, that his 6 3 much colder, 


and 
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been, and would ſometimes wiſh © that the Ambaſſh. 
* dour had not: gone, and that He would quickly re- 
turn without Commiſſion to give his Majeſty Satiſ. 
« faction.” He ſeemed to reflect upon a War with 
Spain, © which,” He ſaid, © could not poſſibly be 
C avoided-in that Alliance,” with more Apprehenſion 
than He had formerly done, when that Contingency 


had been debated. All which Diſcourſes troubled the 


Lords who had been truſted, very much, not conceiv- 


ing that the Ambaſſadour's frantick Diſcourſe could 


have any Weight in it, or that the Earl of. Briſtol 
(whoſe Levity and Vanity was enough known to the 
King) could make that Impreſſion in him. However 
it appeared, that the Earl was much more in private 


with him than He had uſed to be, many Hours ſnut 


up together; and when the. King came from him, that 
He ſeemed to be perplexed and full of Thoughts. 
ONE Morning the Earl came to the Chancellor, 


and after ſome Compliments and many Proteſtations 
of his inviolable F riendſhip, He told him, He was 


come to take his Leave of him for ſome Months, 
e being to begin a long Journey as ſoon as He ſhould 


ce part with him; for He had already kiſſed the King's 
« Hand : And his F riendſhip would not permit him 


« to be reſerved towards him, and to keep a.Secret of 
that vaſt Importance from his Knowledge.” He 


ſaid, © that the King had heard ſuch unanſwerable 


* Reaſons againſt this Marriage with Portugal, that 


He was. firmly reſolved never more to entertain a 


“Thought of it; That the Spaniſh Ambaſſadour had 
recommended two Princeſſes to him, whereof He 


e might take his Choice, of incomparable Beauty and 
all excellent Parts of Mind, who ſhould be endowed 


as a Daughter of Spain by that King, to whom 


They were allied;” and ſo named the Ladies. He 


ſaid, this Diſcourſe had prevailed very far upon the 
King, as a Thing that could raiſe no Jealouſies in 
& France, with whom He deſired ſo to live, that He 
1411s $2 e might 
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might be ſure to have Peace in his own Dominions. 
4 There was only one Thing in which He deſired to 
« be better ſatisfied, which was the Perſons, Beauties 
« and good Humours of the Princeſſes; and that He 
had fo good an Opinion of his Judgment, that He 
« was confident if He ſaw them, He would eaſily 
133) * know whether either of them were like to pleaſe his 
« Majeſty; and would ſo far truſt him, that if He 
« djd:beheve, knowing his Majeſty ſo well as He did; 
« that one of them would be grateful, He ſhould carry 
« Power with him to propound and conclude a Treaty; 
« which,” He ſaid, He carried with him, and like- 
ce wiſe other Letters, upon which He ſhould firſt find 
« ſuch Acceſs and Admiſſion, as would enable him to 
“judge of their Nature and Humour as well as of 
< their Beauty.” He ſeemed much tranſported with 
the great Truſt repoſed in him, and with the Aſſu- 
rance that He ſhould make the King and Kingdom 
happy. And He ſaid, one Reaſon, beſides his 
« Friendſhip, that had made him impart this great 
« Secret, was a Preſumption, that now He knew how 
far his Majeſty was diſpoſed and in Truth engaged 
in this Particular, He would not do any Thing to 
«croſs or interrupt the Deſign.” The Chancellor, 
enough amazed, by fome Queſtions found He was 
utterly uninformed, how far the King ſtood engaged 
in Portugal; and knowing the incredible Power the 
Earl had over himſelf, to make him believe any 
Thing He had a Mind ſhould be true, He uſed little 
more Diſcourſe with him than “ to with him a good 
.CC Journey.“ aye 2 Frm eu, | —_ ; 
Ur o the firſt Opportunity He told the King all 
that the Earl had ſaid to him; with which his Ma- 
zeſty ſeemed not pleaſed, as expecting that the Secret 
| ſhould have been, kept better. He did not diſſemble 
his not wiſhing that the Treaty with Portugal might 
ſucceed ; and confeſſed, that He had ſent the Earl 
of Briſtol to ſee ſome Ladies in Italy, who were high- 
| © by extolled by the Spaniſh Ambaſſadour,” but denied 
riot | NM - that 
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„He well remembered his Engagement, which He 


$ have ſome more Conference with him.” 
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that He had given him ſuch Powers as He bragged 


of. The Chancellor thereupon afked him, © whether 


c had voluntarily made, and without any Body's Per- 
c ſuaſion, to the King and Queen Regent; and de- 
fired him to impart his new Reſolution to the Lords 
« who were formerly truſted by him. That probably 
« He might find good Reaſon and juſt Arguments to 


«© break off the Treaty with Portugal; which ought 


c to be firſt done, before He embarked himfelf in 
c another : Otherwiſe that He would fo far expoſe his 
4 Honour to Reproach, that all Princes would be 
afraid of entering into any Treaty with him.” This 
was every Word of Perſuaſion, that He then or ever af- 
ter uſed to him upon this Affair; nor did ĩt at that Time 
ſeem to make any Impreſſion in him. However He 
ſent for the Lord Treaſurer, and conferred at large 
with him and the Lord Marquis of Ormond. And 
finding them exceedingly ſurpriſed with what He had 
done, and that They gave the ſame and other ſtronger 
Arguments againſt it than the other had done, his 
Majeſty ſeemed to recollect himſelf, and to think, that, 
whatever Reſolution He ſhould think fit to take in 
the End, He had not choſen the beft Way and Me- 
thod of proceeding towards it; and reſolved to call 
the Earl back, which,“ He ſaid; He could in- 
0 fallibly do by Sir Kenelm Digby, who knew how to 


* ſend a Letter to him, before He had proceeded far- 


be ther in his Journey; it having been before agreed, 
that He ſhould make a Halt in ſuch and fuch Places, 


„ to the End that He might be advertiſed of any new 


*Occurrences.” And his Majeſty did write the ſame 
Night to him © to return, becauſe it was neceſſary to 
And. the 
Letter was ſent by Sir Kene/m Digby,. and probably re- 
ceived by the Earl in Time. But He continued his 
Journey into Italy; and after his Return pretended not 
to have received that Letter, or any other Order to 


return, till it was too late, being at that Time entered 


upon 
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apon the Borders or Confines of Italy; in which He 
had not the good Fortune to be believe. 
6% Tas Ambaſſadour of Portugal diſpatched his Voyage 7h dr 
with more Expedition than could ive been expected, aten, 
and returned, as He believed, with at leaſt as full Sa- andi cody 
tisfaction to all Particulars as could be expected; but — 
found his Reception with ſuch a Coldneſs, that ſtruck 
the poor Gentleman (who was naturally hypochon- 
driack) to the Heart: nor could He be informed from 
whence this Diſtemper proceeded. And therefore He 
forbore to deliver his Letters, which He thought might 
more expoſe the Honour of his Maſter and Miſtreſs | 
to Contempt, and remained quietly in his Houſe, with- 
out demanding a ſecond Audience; until He could 
by ſome Way or other be informed what had fallen 
out fince his Departure, that could raiſe thoſe Clouds 
which appeared in every Man's Looks. He ſaw the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſadour exceedingly exalted with the Pride 

of having put an inſolent Aﬀront upon the Ambaſſa- 
dour from France, which coſt his Maſter dear, and 
heard that He had bragged loudly of his having 
broken the Treaty of Portugal. And it is very true, 

"at He did every Day ſomewhat either vainly or in- 

ently, that gave the King Offence, or leſſened the 
Opinion He had of his Diſcretion, and made him 
withdraw much of that Countenance from him, which 
He had formerly given him. This, and the Return 
of the Portugal Ambaſſadour with a new Title of 
Marquis de Sande (an Evidence according to the Cuſtom 
of that Court, that He had well ſerved his Maſter in 
His Employment), put him into new Fury; fo that 
He came to the King with new Expoſtulations, and 

ave him a Memorial, in which He faid “ that He 
© had Order from his Maſter to let his Majeſty know, 
* that if his Majeſty ſhould proceed towards a Mar- 
© riage with the Daughter of the Duke of Braganza, 
< his Maſter's Rebel, He had Order to take his Leave 
* preſently, and to declare War againſt him.” The 
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King returned ſome ſharp Anſwer preſently to him, 
| and 
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and told him He might be gone as * as He 


ce would, and that He would not receive Orders from 


a the Catbolict King, how to diſpoſe himſelf in Mar- 
* riage.” Upon which the Ambaſſadour ſeemed to 
think He had gone too far; and the next Day deſired 
another Audience, wherein He ſaid, He had re- 


e ceived new Orders: And that his Catholick Ma; jeſty 
< had ſo great an Affection for his Majeſty = the 


„Good of his Affairs, that having underſtood that, 


< in Reſpect of the preſent Diſtempers in Religion, 


Nothing could be more miſchievous to him than to 


„ marry a a Catbolict; therefore,” He declared, that 
<« if there were any Proteſtant Lady, who would be 


« acceptable to his Majeſty,” (and named the Daugh- 
ter of the Princeſs Dowager of Orange) © the King of 


„ Spain would give a Portion with her, as. with a 
„ Daughter of Hain; by which his Majeſty's Affairs 
e and Occaſions would be ſupplied.“ 

Tu multiplying theſe and many other Extrava- 
gancies made the King reflect upon all the Ambaſſa- 


dour's Proceedings and Behaviour, and revolve the 


Diſcourſes He had held with him; and to reconſider, 
whether they had not made greater Impreſſions upon 
him, than the Weight of them would bear. He had 
himſelf ſpoken with 


Picture that was reported to be very like her; and 
upon the View of it his May zeſty faid, © that Perſon 


could not be unhandſome. And by Degrees con- 


ſidering the many Things alleged by the Ambaſſa- 
dour, which could not be known by him, and could 


reſult from Nothing but his own Malice, his Majeſty 
returned to his old Reſolution; and ſpake at large 


with the Pts Ambaſſadour with his uſual Free- 
dom, and received both the Letters and Information 


He brought with him, and declared © that He was 


* uu fatisfied i in all the Fünen“ 


ſome who had ſeen the Infanta, 
and deſcribed her to be a Perſon very different from 
what the Ambaſſadour had delivered. He had ſeen a 
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6% Nox did the Carriage of the Spaniſb Ambaſſadour ga, 
contribute a little towards his Majefty's Reſolution ; 3 — 
For He, without any other Ground than from his — 


own Fancy (for the King had not declared his Purpoſe 
to any, nor was the Thing ſpoken of abroad, ) and 
from what He collected from his Majeſty's ſharp Re- 


plies to his inſolent Expreſſions, took upon him to do 


an Act of the higheſt Extravagancy, that hath been 
done in Europe by the Miniſter of any State in this 


Age. He cauſed to be printed in Eugliſb the Copies 


of the Memorials which He had preſented to the King, 


and of the Diſcourſes He had made againſt the Match 
with Portugal, with the Offers the King of Spain had 
made to prevent ſo great a Miſchief to the Kingdom, 


and other ſeditious Papers to the ſame Purpoſe and 


cauſed thoſe Papers to be ſpread abroad in the Army 


and amongſt the Populace : Some whereof were „ 


out of his own. Windows amongſt the Soldiers, as 


They paſſed to and from the Guard. Upon which Fe which He 


unheard of Miſdemeanor, the King was ſo much in- 


cenſed, that He ſent the Secretary of State © to. re- Kingdm, 


quire him forthwith to depart the Kingdom, with- 
out ſeeing his Majeſty s Face,” which He would 


not admit him to do; and to let him know, © that 


„He would ſend a Complaint of his Miſbehaviour 
to the King his Maſter, from whom He would ex- 
c pect that Juſtice ſhould be done upon him.” The 
Ambaſſadour received this Meflage with exceeding 


Trouble and Grief, even to Tears, and deſired © to 


be admitted to ſee the King, and to make his hum- 

ble Submiſſion, and to beg his Pardon; which He 
was ready to do:“ But that being denied, within 
few Days He departed the Kingdom, carrying 9 
him the Character of a very bold raſh Man. 


THERE was an Accident about this Time, that it 4 Incider 


the Treaty of 
concerning Portugal. At this Time Cardinal Mazarin Marriages 


is probable did confirm the King in his Reſolution 


vas dead, and had never been obſerved to be merry 
and to enjoy bis natural pleaſant Humour, from the 
Time 
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Time of the King's Reſtoratisn, which had deceived 

all his Calculations, and broken all his Meafures, 

Upon his Death the Miniftry was committed to three 

Perſons (the King Kinaſe | 2775 ſtill preſent at all 
eh 


their Conſilltation), Monſietr De er and Mon/ieur De 
Etonnt, the two Secretaries of State, and Monteur Foy- 
gquet, Surintendant of the Finances and Procurcur General 
oy ry who was a Man of extraordinary Parts, and 


—— not forty Fears of Age, enjoyed his full Vigour 


of Body and Mind, and in Reſpect of his ſole Power 


over thie Finances was looked upon as the Premier 


Miniftre. This Man, as ſoon as He was in the Bufi- 
neſs, ſent am Expreſs into England with a Letter to the 
Chancellor. The Meſſenger was La Baſteede, who 
27 been Secretary during the Time of his being 

in England to Bordeanx whilſt He was Ambaſſadour, 
ſpake Engliſh very well. He, as ſoon as He arrived, 
Lene to the Chancellor Houſe, and: deſired one of 


| his Servants to let his Lord Ende; c that He was 


ce newly come from France, and that He deſired to 


be admitted to a private Audience with him, where 


Nobody elſe might be preſent:“ And ſo He was 
brought into à Backroom, whither the Chancellor 
came to him; to whom He preſented a Letter directed 


to him from Moufieur Fouguct. The Letter after gene- 


ra Compliments took Notice of the great Truſt He 
© had with his Maſter; and that He being now ad- 
mitted to a Part of his Maſter's moſt ſecret” Affairs, 
< and knowing well: the Affection that was between 
tc the two Kings; much defired- to hold a cloſe and 
* ſecret Correſpondence together, Which He reſumed 


«= would- be for the Benefit of Both their Maſters.” 


Fhe reſt contained'only a Credential, © that He ſhould 
give Credit to all that the Beater ſhould: ſay, who 


was a Perſon: entirely truſted by him.“ And then( 


He- entered' upon his Diſcourſe, , conſiſting of theſe 
Parts: 


5 rg Pr the King of Prints was troubled to 


[4 hear, that there was ſome Obſtruction fallen out in 


ce the 
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ic the Treaty with e 5 and that it would _ * 
« yery generous Thing in his Majefty to undertake 2 e, 
E * — of —. e it ſhould 
« ;nto the Poſſeſſion of Spain, would be a great Da- 
mage and a great Shame to all the Kings in Europe. 

« That himſelf had heretofore thought of marrying 

the Infanta of that Kingdom, who is a Lady of great 

« Beauty and admirable Endowments 5 but that his 

« Mother and his then Miniſter, and indeed all othet 
Princes, fo much defired the Peace between the 
„Crowns, that He was diverted from that Deſign. 

„And that for the perfecting that Peace and his Mar- 

e riage with Spain, He had been compelted to deſert 

« Portygal for the preſent; and was obliged to fend no 

«Kind of Aſſiſtance thither, nor to receive any Am- 

« baſſadour from thence, nor to have any there: All 

« which He could not but obferve for ſome Time. 

gut that Portugal was well aſſured of the Continu- 

« ance of his Affection, and that He would find 


* ſome Opportunity by one wet other to preferve 


it. That He foreſaw that his Majeſty might not be 
provided fo ſoon after his Return, in Regard of his 
other great Expenſes, to difburſe ſuck: a Sum of 
“Money, as the ſending a vigorous Aſſiſtance, which 
was neceſſary, would require. But for that He 
would take Care; and for the preſent cauſe to be 
* paid to his Majefty three hundred thouſand Piſtoles, 
which would defray the Charge of that Summer's 
Expedition; and for the future, Proviſion ſhould 
be made proportionable to the Charge: And con- 
cluded, tit He believed the King could not beſtow 
* himſelf better in Marriage, than with the [fant of 

* Portugal,” 9 55 . | 
(2.) A sR Part was, That there were now 
ein France Ambaſſadours from the States of the United 
* Provinces,, and the like in England; to renew the 
Alliance with Both Crowns; which They hoped to 
do upon the diſadvantageous Terms They had uſed 

to obtain it, That thoſe People were grown too 


proud 
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proud and inſolent towards all their Neighbours, and 


e treated all Kings as if They were at leaſt their Equals: 
That France had been ill uſed by them, and was ſen- 


<« fſible of it; and that the King had not been much 
e beholden to them.” And therefore He propoſed, 
« that Both Kings upon. this Occaſion would fo con- 
“ municate their Counſels, that They might reduce 
that People to live like good Neighbours, and 
* with more good Manners; and that They would 
treat ſolely and advance together, and that the One 
e ſhould promiſe not to conclude any Thing with- 


* out communicating it to the other: So that Both 
« Treaties might be concluded together.” 


(3:) Tn thoſe Particulars, and whatſoever paſſed 


between AM. Fouquet and the Chancellor, might be 


< retained with wonderful Secrecy ; which it would not 


« be, if it were communicated to the Queen or the 


« Earl of St. Albans” (who were at that Time in 
France): And therefore his Chriſtian Majeſty deſi- 
«red, that neither of them ſhould know of this Cor- 


2 reſpondence, or any Particular that paſſed by it.” 
Wren the Gentleman had finiſhed his Diſcourſe, 


the Chancellor told him, © that He knew. M. Fouquet 


© to be ſo wiſe a Man, that He would not invite or 


 * enter into ſuch a Correſpondence, without the Pri- 


<« vity and Approbation of his Maſter : And He pre- 
* ſumed that He had likewiſe ſo good an Opinion of 


< him, as to believe, that He would firſt inform his 


« Majeſty of all that He received from him, before 


He would return any Anſwer himſelf, - That Hey) 


would take the firſt Opportunity to acquaint the 


King his Maſter ; and if He would come the next 


„Day at the fame Hour” (which was about Four in 
the Afternon) ( to the ſame Place, He would return 
his Anſwer,” Pa 

| Taz King came the « next Day before the Hour af- 


ſigned to the Chancellor's Houſe. And when He heard 


the Gentleman was come, his Majeſty vouchſafed him- 
ſelf co 80 into that Backroom; and (the Chancellor 


telling 
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telling the other, © that He ſhould be Witneſs to his 
« Majeſty's Approbation of his Correſpondence” ), 
took Notice of the Letter He had brought, and aſked. 
many kind Queſtions: concerning M. Fouquet, who was 
known to him, and told him «that He was very 
« well pleaſed with the Correſpondence propoſed ; and 
« that the Chancellor ſhould perform his Part very 
« punctually, and with the Secrecy that was deſired ; 
« and that He would give his own Word, that the 
« Queen- and the Earl of St. Albans ſhould know No- 
« thing that ſhould paſs in this Correſpondence :? 
Which the Chancellor obſerving with the Fidelity He 
ought to do, and this coming after to be known, it 
kindled a new Jealouſy and Diſpleaſure in the Queen, 
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that was never afterwards extinguiſhed. The King ie te | 
told him He would upon the Encouragement and e 
« Promiſe of the French King, of the Performance 

« whereof He could make no Doubt, proceed in the 

« Treaty with Portugal; and give that Kingdom the 


« beſt Aſſiſtance He could, without beginning a War 


with Spain. That for the Treaty with Holland, which 

* was but newly begun” (for the States who had made 
Choice of and nominated their Ambaſſadours before 
the King left the Hague, did not ſend them in near 
ſix Months after; which his Majeſty looked upon as a 
great Diſreſpect), He would comply. with what the 
King deſired; and that his Chriſtian Majeſty ſhould 
“from Time to Time receive an Account how it 
« ſhould advance, and that He would not conclude. 
*any Thing without his Privity.“ How ill Both theſe 
Engagements which related to Portugal and Holland 
were afterwards obſerved by France, is fit for another 
Diſcourſe by itſelf. The Gentleman, much ſatisfied 
with what the King had ſaid, propoſed © that He 
* would make a Cipher againſt the next Day to be left 
in the Chancellor's Hand; becauſe M. Fouquet de- 
“ fired, for Preſervation of the Secret, that the Chan- 
*cellor would always write with his own Hand in 
* Engliſh, directed in iuch a Manner as He ſhould 
. e pro- 
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| 5 propoſe ; which would always bring the Letters ſafe 


z to keep that Cipher, to maintain 
1 Ss that Orreèeipof enc e.“ ff . 925 
As De THERE was another Circumſtance that attended 
is private Negotiation, that may not be unfitly in. 
erted here, and is a ſufficient Manifeſtation of the In- 
tegrity of the Chancellor, and how far He was from 
ing that corrupt Perſon, which his moſt corrupt 
Enemies would have him thought to be. The next 
Morning after He had ſeen the King, La Baſteede came 
again, and deſired an Audience with the Chancellor, 
HFle faid, He had ſomewhat elſe in his Inſtructions to 
« ſay, which He had not yet thought fit to offer.“ 
And from thence He entered in a confuſed Manner to 
enlarge upon the great Power, Credit and Genero- 
+ fity of M. Fouquet, the Extent of his Power and Of- 
* fice, that He could difburſe and iffue great Sums of 
* Money without any Account fo much as to the 
Ring himfelf; without which Liberty, the King 
* knew many ſecret Services of the higheſt Import- 
* ance could not be performed.” He ſaid, He 
knew the Streights and Neceſſities, in which the 
* Chancellor and others about the King had lived for 
* many Years: And though He was now returned 
with much Honour, and in great Truſt with his 
« Maſter z yet He did fuppoſe He might be ſome z 
Time without thoſe Furnitures of Houſholdſtuff 
and Plate, which the Grandeur of his Office and 
e Place required. And therefore that He had fent 
him a Preſent, which in itſelf was but ſmall, and 
was only the Earneſt of as much every Year, which 
* ſhould be conſtantly paid, and more, if He had 
Occaſion to uſe it; for M. Fouquet did not look upon 
. it as of Moment to himſelf. But He knew well the 
Faction in all Courts, and that He muſt have many 
«Enemies; and if He did not make himſelf Friends 
*.by Acts of Generolity and Bounty, He muſt be op- 
* preſſed; and that He had deſigned this Supply only 
| | «tg 


« lingly enter into it; and wiſhed him to tell M. Fu- 
« guet, that He would only receive Wages from his 


« own Maſter.” The Gentleman ſo little looked for a 


Refuſal, that He would not underſtand it; but per- 
ited to know © who ſhould receive the Money, 
« which,” He ſaid, © ſhould be paid in ſuch a Man- 
* ner, that the Perſon who paid it ſhquld never know 
that it ſhould always re- 
« main a Secret; ftil gs it with Importunity, 
ill the other went with manifeſt Anger out of the 
Room. | MO OY 5 
TH 4T Afternoon the King and Duke (who was 
likewiſe informed of the Correſpondence) came to the 
Chancellor, and found him out of Humour. He 
told him, © that Fouquet could not be an honeſt Man, 
„and that He had no Mind to hold that Correſpen- 
* dence with him; and thereupon repeated what had 


paſſed in the Morning, with much Choler : Which 


made them Both laugh at him, faying, © the French 


* did all their Buſineſs that Way: and the King told | 


him © He was a Fool,” implying © that He ſhould 
take his Money.” Whereupon the Chancellor be- 
lought him © not to appear to his Servants. ſo un- 
concerned in Matters of that Nature, which might 
produce ill Effects; and delired him to conſider, 
hat the Conſequence of his receiving that Money, 
King muſt either believe that He had received it 
without his Majeſty's Privity, and ſo look upon him 


as a Knave fit to be depended upon in any Treachery | 


<« againſt 
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The Meaſures Fugal; which were,” He ſaid, in this Manner. For 
in Portugal cc 33 | 
| none che Portion, the 


Treaty of 
| Marr iage. 


_ « neareſt Truſt to grow rich at the Charge of another 


to give the Lords, with whom He had formerly treated, 


The : Continuation of the Life of 

te gpainſt his Maſter; or that it was with his Majeſty' 
« Approbation, which muſt needs leſſen his Efteem 
* of him, that He ſhould permit his Servants of the 


c Prince, who might the next Day become his Ene- 
« my.” To which the King ſmiling made no other 
Reply, than that few Men were ſo ſcrupulous ;” 
and commanded him © to return a civil Anſwer to 
M. Fouquet's Letter, and to cheriſh that Correſpon. 
<« dence, which” He ſaid © might be uſeful to him, 
« and could produce no Inconveniency.” And ſo, 
when La Baſteede (who could not forbear to uſe new 
Importunity with him to receive the Money, till He 
found He was much offended) brought him the Cipher, 
He delivered him his Letter for M. Fouguet. And the 
next Week after his Return, the King of France writ 
to him in his own Hand, that the Correſpondence 
M. Fouquet had invited him to, was with his Ma- 
<« jefty's Privity; and that He was well pleaſed with 
ce tt.” And ſo the Correſpondence continued till that 
great Man's Fall: And then the King ſent all the Let- 
ters which had paſſed, and the Cipher, to the Chan-(y) 
cellor; and writ to him, from that Time to com- 
* municate with all Freedom with his Ambaſſadour, 
which He was before reftrained from. 
AFTER the King had himſelf conferred at large 
with the Portugal Ambaſſadour, He referred him again 


an Account how all Particulars were adjuſted in Por- 


ueen Regent, having reſolved 
< not to diſpoſe of any of the Money that was provided 


c for the War, had fold her own Jewels, and much Cl 
ce of her on Plate, and had borrowed both Plate and I th 
ce Jewels from the Churches and Monaſteries : By de 
« which Means She had the whole Portion ready, ha 
e which was all ſealed up in Bags, and depoſited where BM th: 
“Nobody could take it to apply to any other Uſe. N 
kn 


For the Delivery of Tangier, that the old e 
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« (who had lived there long, and was humourous) on 
« whom the Queen could not confidently depend, was 
removed; and another ſent, before He left Lifeon, 
« to take that Charge, who was a Creature of the 
« Queen, who could not deceive her, and was fo far 
« truſted, that He knew for what End He was ſent 
« thither, - and cheerfully undertook- to perform it: 


« And that the Fleet which ſhould be ſent for the Queen 


« ſhould firſt go to Tangier, and take Poſſeſſion thereof; 
« and till that ſhould be delivered into his Majeſty's 
„Hands, the Queen ſhould not embark upon the 
« Fleet, nor till all the Money ſhould be put on Board. 
That for the Delivery of Bombayne, it was reſolved 
« likewiſe, that the Vice-King and Governour of Goa, 
« under whom that Iſland likewiſe is, ſhould be forth- 
« with recalled ; and that another” (whom He named), 
« of whom the Queen had all Aſſurance, ſhould be 
« ſent to that high Charge, and ſhould be tranſported 
« thither in the Fleet which the King would ſend to 


« receive the Iſland, and would deliver the ſame to 


the Perſon deſigned to receive it.” He added, 
that there would be another Security given, greater 
„than any of the reſt, and ſuch an one as had never 


been given before in ſuch a Caſe. That the Queen 


« ſhould be delivered on Board the Fleet, and tranſ- 
* ported into England, before She was married: Which 
«was ſuch a Truſt as had never been repoſed in 
any Prince, who, if He would break his Word, 
“might put an everlaſting Reproach upon their Na- 


Nie 


TEE Cauſe of this extraordinary Circumſtance was 
truly this. The Power of Spain was ſo great in the 
Court of Rome, notwithſtanding the Interpoſition and 
threatening Mediation of France, (whoſe Ambaſſadour 
declared that Portugal ſhould chooſe a Patriarch, and 
have no longer Dependance upon the Pope); that nei- 
ther Orban, in whoſe Reign that Kingdom ſevered it- 
ſelf from Spain, nor Innocent nor Alexander, would ac- 


knowledge the Duke of Braganza for King, nor re- 
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| ceive an Ambaſſadour or other Miniſter from him : 
So that They now foreſaw, that if 'They ſhould in 
what Manner ſoever demand a Diſpenſation at Rome 
(without which the Marriage could not be celebrated 
in Portugal), the Intereſt of Spain would cauſe it to be 
denied, or granted in ſuch a Manner as ſhould be worſe 
for them; for the Queen would have been mentioned 
only as the Daughter and Siſter of the Duke of Bra. 
ganza. And before They would receive that Affront, 
the moſt jealous and moſt apprehenſive Nation in the 
C || World choſe rather to ſend the Daughter of the King. 
= | dom to be married in England, and not to be married 
h till She came-thither. 
The king e- Ufo the whole Matter, the King thought not fit 
oh - rs to make any farther Exceptions, but refolved to aſ- 
Call. ſemble his whole Privy Council, and to communicate 
the Matter to them ; for it did remain a Secret yet, no 
Man knowing or ſpeaking of it. The Council was ſo(s 
l full; that there was only one Counſellor that was ab- 
| ' ſent. The King informed them of all that had paſſed 
in that Affair, how it was firſt propoſed to him, and 
Il the Objections which occurred to him againſt it; | 
| <« for the better clearing whereof the Ambaſſadour | 
* had made a Voyage into Portugal, and was returned | 
ce with ſuch Satisfaction to all Particulars, that He 
thought it now Time to communicate the Whole to | 
them, that He might receive their Advice.” He 
commanded then the particular Propoſitions, which 
were offered by the Ambaſſadour, to be reported. And 


| thereupon He commanded and conjured all the Lords 
| |  feverally to give him their Advice; for He ſaid He 
8 had not yet fo firmly reſolved, but that He might 

S change his Mind, if He heard Reaſons to move 0 

<« him : And therefore They would not deal faithfully c 

& with him, if They did not with all Freedom de- 6 


< clare*their. Judgment to him.” In ſhort, every Man 
delivered his Opinion, and every One agreed in the 0 
| Opinion, that it was very fit for his Majeſty to em- c 
e brace the Propoſitions, which were of great Ad- 


vantage 
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« vantage to himſelf and the Kingdom;“ and that their i unari- 
Advice was, © that He ſhould ſpeedily and without 57/9 ni 
« more Delay conclude the Treaty.” And thereupon a clude the 
his Majeſty ſaid, & that He looked upon fo unani- . 
mous a Concurrence as a good Ones and that He 
« would follow their Advice“ 

All this was done between the Diſſolution of the m p- 
Parliament in December, and the aſſembling the other #7 e Fl 
in May following. And upon the firſt Day of its 
coming together, which was upon the eighth of May, 
the very Bay that his Majeſty had been proclaimed 
the Year before, He told chioih that He had deferred 7: Xirg's 
«it a Week, That They might meet upon that Day, L. 

« for the Memory of the former Day.” The King, 
after ſome gracious Expreſſions of his Confidence in 

them, told them © that They would find what Me- 

e thod He thought beſt for their Proceeding, by two 

« Bills which He had cauſed to be provided for them, 

e which were for Confirmation of all that had been 

_ *enacted in the laſt Meeting;” and repeated what He 

had faid to them when He was laſt there: hat next to it eri 

« the miraculous Bleſſing of God Almighty, and indeed as — ware" 
« an immediate Effect of that Bleſſing, He did impute the of Indemui- 
te good Diſpoſition and Security They were all in, to the” 
happy Act of Indemnity and Oblivion: That,” his 

Majeſty faid, vas the principal Corner-Stone that fup- 

ported that excellent Building, that created Kindneſs in 

} « them to each other; and Confidence was their joint 

| « and common Security.” He told them, He was 
$ 
p 


« ſtill of the ſame Opinion, and more if it were 


: * poſſible of that Opinion than He had been, by 
[ * the Experience He had of the Benefit of it, and 


e from the Unreaſonableneſs of what ſome Men ſaid 
7 Wl gainſt it.“ He deſired them © to provide full Re- 
2 * medies for future Miſchiefs ; to be as ſevere as They 

n oy © would againſt new Offenders, eſpecially if T ley 
e were ſo upon old Principles; and that They would 
1 pull up thoſe Principles by the Roots. But,“ his 


Majeſty ſaid, „He ſhould never think him a wiſe 
ge N 2 | Man, 
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Man, that would endeavour to undermine and ſhake 
e that Foundation of the publick Peace, by infringing 


<« that Act in the leaſt Degree; or that He could be 


et his Friend, or wiſh him well, who, would perſuade 
c him ever to conſent to the Breach- of a Promiſe He 
ce had ſo ſolemnly made when He was abroad, and had 
<« performed with that Solemnity after, and becauſe 
He had promiſed it: And that He could not ſuf- 
e pect any Attempts of that Kind by any Men of Me. 
+ritand: Virtue,?: 2 45 & t 

Ap this Warmth of his'Majeſty upon this Sub- 
ject was not then more than needed: For the Armies 
being now diſbanded, there were great Combinations 


entered into, not to confirm the A# of Oblivion; which(ss 


They knew without Confirmation would ſignify No- 
thing. - Men were well enough contented, that the 
King ſhould grant Indemnity to all Men that had re- 
belled againſt him; that He ſhould grant their Lives 
and Fortunes to them, who had forfeited them to him: 
But They thought it very unreaſonable and unjuſt, that 
the King ſhould releaſe thoſe Debts which were imme- 
diately due to them, and forgive thoſe Treſpaſſes which 
had been committed to their particular Damage. They 
could not endure to meet the ſame Men in the King's 
Highway, now 1t was the King's Highway again, 
who had heretofore affronted them in thoſe Ways, be- 
cauſe they were not the King's, and only becauſe They 
knew They could obtain no Juſtice againſt them. 
They could not with any Patience ſee thoſe Men, 
who not only during the War had oppreſſed them, 
plundered their Houſes, and had their own adorned 
with the Furniture They had robbed them of, ride 
upon the ſame Horſes which They had then taken 
from them upon no other Pretence, but becauſe they 
were better than their own ; but after the War was 
ended, had committed many inſolent Treſpaſſes upon 

them wantonly, and to ſhew their Power of Juſtice of 
Peace or Committee Men, and had from the loweſt 
Beggary raiſed great Eſtates, out of which They m_ 
| = we 
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well able to ſatisfy, at leaſt in ſome Degree, the Da- 
mages the other had ſuſtained. And thoſe and other 
Paſſions of this Kind, which muſt have invalidated 
the whole Alt of Indemnity, could not have been ex- 

tinguiſhed without the King's Influence, and indeed 
his immediate Interpoſition and Induſtry. 

Wu Ex his Majeſty had ſpoken all He thought fit He rere 
upon that Subject, He told them, He could not . 
« conclude without telling them ſome News, News riaz-. 
« that He thought would be very acceptable to them; 
and therefore He ſhould think himſelf unkind and 
& j]Inatured, if He ſhould not impart it to them. 
That He had been often put in Mind by his Friends, 

« that it was high Time to marry; and He had thought 
«ſo himſelf, ever ſince He came into England: But 
« there appeared Difficulties enough in the Choice, 
though many Overtures had been made to him. 
« And if He ſhould never marry till He could make 
* ſuch a Choice, againſt which there could be no 
« Foreſight of any Inconvenience that might enſue, 
„They would live to ſee him an old Bachelor, which 
He thought They did not deſire to do.“ He ſaid, 
„He could now tell them, not only that He was re- 
“ ſolved to marry, but whom He reſolved to marry, 
if it pleaſed God. That towards his Reſolution, He 
had uſed that Deliberation, and taken that Advice, 
* that He ought to do in a Caſe of that Importance, 
*and with a full Conſideration of the Good of his 
Subjects in general, as of himſelf. It was with the 
Daughter of Portugal. That when He had, as well 
* as He could, weighed all that occurred to himſelf, 
< the firſt Reſolution He took, was to ſtate the whole 
„Overtures which had been made to him, and in 
„Truth all that had been ſaid againſt it, to his Privy 
* Council; without hearing whoſe Advice, He never 

did nor ever would reſolve any Thing of publick 
Importance. And,” He ſaid, He told them with 
great Satisfaction and Comfort to himſelf, that after 

many Hours Debate in full. Council (for He thought 
N43 « there 
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« there was not above One abſent), and He "WE 
* upon weighing all that could be ſaid upon that Sub- 
<« ject, for or againſt it; the Lords, without one dif. 
„ ſenting Voice, adviſed him with all. imaginable 
Cheerfulneſs to this Marriage: Which He looked 
upon as very wonderful, and even as ſome Inſtance 
of the Approbation of God himſelf. That He had 
e thereupon taken his own Reſolution, and concluded 
< with tlie Ambaſſadour of Portugal, who was depart- ( 
ing with the whole Treaty ſigned, which They 
e would find to contain many great Advantages to 
<+ the Kingdom; and that He would make all the 
Haſte He could, to fetch them a Queen hither, 
* who He doubted not would bring great Bleſſing 
ce with her, to him and them.” 
The te THE next Day the two Houſes of Parliament, 
. RY after They had expreſſed all the Joy imaginable 
lauen . amongſt them, ſent to the King, © that He would 
c appoint a Time when He would admit them to 
« his: Preſence :”- Which when He had done, Both 
Houſes of Parliament, in a Body, preſented by the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Peers their humble Thanks 
to his Majcſty, “for that He had vouchſafed to 
e acquaint them with his Reſolution to marry, which 
« had exceedingly rejoiced their Hearts, and would, 
They doubted not, draw down God's Bleſſing upon 
his Majefty and the Kingdom.” Shortly after, the 
Fleet was made ready, and the Earl of Sandwich Ad- 
miral thereof was likewiſe made Ambaſſadour to Por- 
tugal, and appointed to receive che Qucen, and to con- 
duct her into England. 
- Fn1s was the whole Proceeding, from the Begin- 
ning to the End of that Treaty about the Marriage 
ot the King; by the whole Circumſtances whereof it 
is apparent enough, that no particular Corruption in 
any ſingle Perſon could have brought it to paſs in that 
Manner, and that the Chancellor never propoſed it, 
nor heard of it but from the King himſelf, nor ad- 
vanced it afterwards more than every One of the other 


Lords 
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ther have been thought a prudent or an honeſt Man: 
To which no more ſhall be added, than that neither 
before or in the Treaty, or after the Marriage, He 
ever received the leaſt Reward or the leaſt Preſent from 
Portugal. 


_ DurinG the Interval of Parliament, the King had — . 


made Choice of many very eminent and learned Men, 
who were conſecrated to ſome of the Sees of Biſhops 
which were void; that the Preſervation of the Suc- 


ceſſion might not depend upon the Lives of the few 


Biſhops who remained, and who were all very aged : 
Which could not have been done ſooner, nor till the 
other Parliament, to whom the Settlement of the 
Church had been referred, was diſſolved. Nor could 
He yet give any Remedy to the Licenſe in the Prac- 
tice of Religion, which in all Places was full of Scan- 
dal and Diſorder, becauſe ibe Liturgy was not yet finiſh- 
ed; till when, the Indulgence by his Declaration was 
not to be reſtrained. - But at the ſame Time that He 


iſſued out his Writs for convening the Parliament, He | 
had likewiſe ſent Summons to the Biſhops, for the 4 corwcarim Bl 
Meeting of the Clergy in Convocation, which is the 


legal Synod in England; againſt the Coming toge- 
ther whereof the Liturgy would be finiſhed, which 
his Majeſty intended to ſend thither to be examined, 
debated and confirmed. And then He hoped to-pro- 


vide, with the Aſſiſtance of the Parliament, ſuch a 


Settlement in Religion, as would prevent any Diſor- 
der in the State upon thoſe Pretences. And it was 


very neceſſary to loſe no Time in the Proſecution: of 


that Cure; for the Malignity againſt the Church ap- 


peared to increaſe, and to be greater than it was upon 


the Coming in of the King. | 5 
Tax old Biſhops who remained alive, and ſuch 


Deans and Chapters as were numerous enough for the 


Corporation, who had been long kept faſting, had 
now Appetites proportionable. Moſt of them were 


very poor, and had undergone great Extremities; 


ſome 


Lords did; and if He had done leſs, He could nei- 


ſummoucd. 


* 
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| ſome of the Biſhops having ſupported themſelves and 


their Families by teaching Schools, and ſubmitting to 
the like low Condeſcenſiens: And others ſaw, that if 
They died before They were enabled to make ſome 
Proviſion for them, their Wives and Children muſt 
unavoidably ſtarve; and therefore They made Haſte (oi 
to enter upon their own. And, now an Ordinance of 
Parliament had not Strength enough to batter an Act 
of Parliament, They called their old Tenants to Ac- 
count for Rent, and to renew their Eſtates if They 
had a Mind to it; for moſt old Leaſes were expired 
in the long Continuance of the War, and the old 
Tenants had been compelled either to purchaſe a new 
* and Title from the State (when the Ordinance 

as paſſed for taking away all Biſhops, Deans and 


| et. and for ſelling all the Lands which belonged 


to them), or to ſell their preſent Eſtates to thoſe, who 


had purchaſed the Reverſion and the Inheritance there- 


of: So that both the one and the other, the old Te- 


nants and the new Purchaſers, repaired to the true 
Owners as ſoon as the King was reſtored; the former 


expecting to be reſtored again to the Poſſeſſion of what 
T hey had ſold, under an unreaſonable Pretence of a 
Tenant Right (as They called it), becauſe there re- 


mained yet (as in many Cafes there did) a Year or 
ſome other Term of their old Leaſes unexpired, and 


becauſe They had out of Conſcience forborne to buy 
the Inheritance of the Church, which was firſt offered 


to them. And for the Refuſal thereof, and ſuch a 


reaſonable Fine as was uſual, They hoped to have a 


new Leaſe, and to be readmitted to be Tenants to the 


Church. The other, the Purchaſers (amongſt which 


there were ſome very infamous Perſons), appeared as 


confident, and did not think, that according to the 


Clemency that was practiſed towards all Sorts of Men, 


it could be thought Juſtice, that They ſhould loſe the 
entire Sum They had diſburſed upon the Faith of that 
Government, which the whole Kingdom ſubmitted to; 


ut mo They ſhoyld, inſtead of the Inheritance 1 * 
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had an ill Title to, have a good Leaſe for Lives or 
Years granted to them by them who had now the 
Right; at leaſt, that upon the old Rent and moderate 
Fines They ſhould be continued Tenants to the Church, 
without any Regard to thoſe who had fold both their 


Poſſefſion, and with that all the Right or Title that 


They might pretend to, for a valuable Conſideration. 


And They had the more Hope' of this, becauſe the 


King had granted a Commiſſion, under the Great Seal 
of England, to ſome Lords of the Council and to other 
eminent Perſons, to interpoſe and mediate” with the 
Biſhops and Clergy in ſuch Caſes, as ought not to be 
proſecuted with Rigour. © © | 


eee, ape OY 3 3 
Bur the Biſhops and Clergy concerned had not 7. _ 


the good Fortune to pleaſe their old or their new Te- 
nants. They had been very barbarouſly uſed them- 
ſelves; and that had too much quenched: all Tender- 


neſs towards others. They did not enough diſtinguiſh 


between Perſons : Nor did the Suffering any Man had 
uadergone for Fidelity to the King, or his Affection 
to the Church eminently expreſſed, often prevail for 
the Mitigation of his Fine; or if it did ſometimes, 


three or four Stories of the contrary, and in which 
there had been ſome unreaſonable Hardneſs uſed, made 


a greater Noiſe and ſpread farther, than their Exam- 
ples of Charity and Moderation. And as honeſt Men 
did not uſually fare the better for any Merit, fo the 
Purchaſers who offered moſt Money, did not fare the 
worſe for all the Villanies They had committed. And 
two or three unhappy Inſtances of this Kind brought 
Scandal upon the whole Church, as, if They had been 
all guilty of the ſame Exceſſes, which They were far 
from. And by this Means the new Biſhops, who did 


not all follow the Precedents made by the old, under- 


went the ſame Reproaches: And many of them who 
had moſt adhered to their Order, and for ſo doing had 
undergone for twenty Years together ſundry Perſecu- 
tions and Opprefſions, were not in their preſent Paſſion 
jo much pleaſed with the renewing it, as They ex- 


and Clergy by ; 


thar Tenazuls, 


pected 
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i | again and all Degrees of Men were hard to be 


their Courage and Fidelity, than in the Ruin of x30 


The King's 


Czronaiion, 
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pected to have been. Yet upon a very ftrict Exami., 
nation of the true Grounds of all thoſe Mifpriſion," 
(except ſome few. Inſtances which cannot be defended), 
there will be found more Paſſion than Juſtice in them, 
and that there was even a Neceſſity to raiſe as much 
Money as could be juſtly done, for the repairing the 
Cathedrals,” which were all miſerably ruinated or de- 
. . faced, and for the entirely building up many Houſes 
of the Prebends, which had been pulled down or let 
fall to the Ground. And thoſe Ways much more of 
thoſe Monies which were raiſed by Fines were iſſued 
and expended, than what went into the private Purſes 
- ee who had a Right to them, and had Need 

nough of them. But the Time began to be froward 


pleaſed; eſpecially when They ſaw one Claſſis of Men 
reſtored to more than They had ever loſt, and pre- 
ferred to a Plenty They had never been acquainted 
with, whilſt themſelves remained remedileſs after ſo 
many Sufferings, and without any other Teſtimony of 


3 1 * 


Fortunes, and the Sale of their Inheritance. 
ANOTHER great Work was performed, betreten 
the Diſſolution of the laſt and the Beginning of the 
next Parliament, which was the Ceremony of the 
King's Coronation; and was done with the greateſt 
Solemnity and Glory, that ever any had been ſeen in 
that Kingdom. That the Novelties and new Inven- 
tions, with which the Kingdom had been ſo much in- 
toxicated for ſo many Years together, might be diſ- 
countenanced and diſcredited in the Eyes of the People, 
for the Folly and -Want of State thereof; his Majeſty 
had directed the Records and old Formularies ſhould 
be examined, and thereupon all Things ſhould be pre- 
pared, and all Forms accuſtomed be uſed, that might 
add Luſtre and Splendour to the Solemnity. A Court 
of Claims was erected, where before the Lords Com- 
miſſiones for that Service, all Perſons made Claim to 
thoſe Privileges and Frecedensy, which They . 
| ceive 
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ceived to be due- to their Perſons, or the Offices of 
which They were poſſeſſed, in the Ceremony of the 
Coronation 3 which were allowed or rejected as their 
Taz King went early in the Morning to the Tower 
of London in his Coach, moſt of the Lords being there 
before. And about ten of the Clock They ſet for- 
ward towards Whitehall, ranged in that Order as the 
Heralds had appointed; thoſe of the Long Robe, the 
King's Council at Law, the Maſters of the Chancery, 
and Judges, going firſt, and ſo the Lords in their 
Order, very ſplendidly habited, on rich Footcloths; 
the Number of their Footmen being limited, to the 
Dukes ten, to the Earls eight, and to the Viſcounts 
ſix, and the Barons four, all richly clad, as their other 
Servants were. The whole Shew was the moſt glori- 
ous in the Order and Expenſe, that had been ever 
ſeen in England; They who rode firſt being in Fleet- 
treet when the King iſſued out of the Tower, as was 
known by the Diſcharge of the Ordnance: And it was 
near three of the Clock in the Afternoon, when the 
King alighted at Vbiteball. The next Morning the 
n King rode in the ſame State in his Robes and with his 
e Crown on his Head, and all the Lords in their Robes, 
eto Veſtminſter-Hall; where all the Enſigns for the Co- 
it Wl conation were delivered to thoſe who were appointed to 
n carry them, the Earl of Northumberland being made 
1- High Conſtable, and the Earl of Suffolk Earl Marſhal, 
. for the Day. And then all the Lords in their Order, 
and the King himſelf, walked on Foot upon blue Cloth 
e, from Weſtminſter-Hall to the Abbey Church, where after 
a Sermon preached by Dr, Morley (then Biſhop of Wor- 
eſter ) in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, the King was ſworn, 
crowned and anointed, by Dr. Juxon Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, with all the Solemnity that in thoſe Caſes 
had been uſed. All which being done, the King re- 
turned in the ſame Manner on Foot to Weſtminſter- 
Hall, which was adorned with rich Hangings and 
Statues ; and there the King dined, and the Lords 
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on either Side at Tables provided for them: And all | 


other Ceremonies were performed with great Order 


and Magnificencge. 
Tus unlucly 


I sHovLD not have enlarged thus much upon the 
Ceremony of the Coronation, it may be not mentioned 
it (a perfect Narration having been then made and 
publiſhed of it, with all the Grandeur and Magnifi. 


| cence of the City of London), but that there were two 


Accidents in it, the one abſolutely new, the other that 
produced ſome Inconveniences which were not then 
diſcerned. The firſt was, that it being the Cuſtom in 
thoſe great Ceremonies or Triumphs of State, that the 


Maſter of the King's Horſe, (who was always a great 


Man, and was now the Duke of Albemarle, the Ge- 
neral ) rides next after the King, with a led Horſe in 


his Hand: In this Occaſion the Duke of York privately 

prevailed with the King, who had not enough Reve- 
rence for old Cuſtoms, without any Conſultation, that 
his Maſter of his Horſe (fo He was called), Mr. Jer- 
myn, a younger Brother of a very private Gentleman's 
Family, ſhould ride as near his Perſon, as the General 
did to his Majeſty, and lead a Horſe likewiſe in his 
Hand; a Thing never heard of before. Neither in 
Truth hath the younger Brother of the King ſuch an 
Officer as Maſter of his Horſe, which is a Term 


reſtrained within the Family of the King, Queen, 


and Prince of Wales; and the two Maſters of the 
Horſe to the Queen and Prince are ſubordinate to the 


King's Maſter of his Horſe, who hath the Juriſdic- 


tion over the other, The Lords were exceedingh 

ſurprized and troubled at this, of which They heard 
Nothing till They ſaw it; and They liked it the worſe, 
becauſe They diſcerned that it iſſued from a Foun- 
tain, from whence many bitter Waters were like to 
flow, the Cuſtoms of the Court of France, whereot 


the King and the Duke had too much the Image in 
their Heads, and than which there could not be a Co- 
Py more univerſally ingrateful and odious to the En- 
84400 Nation. | 3 7 
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TR E other was: In the Morning of the Corona- 


tion, whilſt They fate at the Table in Weſtminſter-Hall, 


to ſee the many Enſigns of the Coronation delivered 
to thoſe Lords who were appointed to carry them, 
the Earl of Northumberland, who was that Day High 
Conſtable, came to the King and told him, that 
« amongſt the young Noblemen who were appointed 
« to carry the ſeveral Parts of the King's Mantle, the 
« Lord Offory, who was the eldeſt Son to the Duke 
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« of Ormond, . challenged the Place before the Lord 


« Percy, who was his eldeſt Son ; whereas,” He ſaid, 


« the Duke of Ormond had no Place in the Ceremony 


« of that Day, as Duke, but mn as Earl of Breck- 
« xock, and ſo the eldeſt Sons of all ancienter Earls 
« ought to take Place of his eldeft Son ;? which was 
ſo known a Rule, and of ſo general a Concern- 
ment, that the King could not chooſe but declare it, 
and ſend a Meſſage to the Lord Offory by the Lord 
Chamberlain, that He ſhould deſiſt from his Pre- 
« tence.” This, and the public Manner of aſking and 
determining it, produced two ill Effects. The firſt, 
a Jealouſy and ill Underſtanding between the two great 
Families: The One naturally undervaluing and con- 
temning his Equals, without paying much Regard to 
his Superiours; and the other not being uſed to be con- 
temned by any, and well knowing that all the Advan- 
tages the Earl had in England, either in Antiquity or 
Fortune, He had the ſame in Ireland, and that He had 
merited and received an Increaſe of Title, when the 


other had deſerved to loſe that which He was born to. 


The other, was a Jealouſy and Prejudice that it raiſed 
in the Nobility of England, as if the Duke of Ormond 
(who in Truth knew Nothing of it) had entered upon 
that Conteſt, in Hope that by his Intereſt in the King, 
He ſhould be able to put this eternal Affront upon 
the Peers of England, to bring them upon the ſame 
Level with thoſe of Ireland, who had no ſuch Eſteem. 
And it did not a little add to their Envy, that He 
had behaved himſelf ſo worthily throughout the ill 


, Times, 


1 
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T; imes, that He was the Object of an univerſal Reye. 


rence at home and abroad; which was a Reproach to 
moſt of them, whoſe Actions would not bear the 
Light. But as the Duke was not in the leaſt Degree 


privy to the particular Conteſt, nor raiſed the Value 


of himſelf from any Merit in his Services, nor under. 
valued others upon the Advantage of their having 


done amiſs; ſo He was abundantly ſatisfied in the Tel. 
timony of his own Conſcience, and in his unqueſtion. 
able Innocence, and from thence too much deſpiſed 


the Prejudice and the Envy the others had towards 


ne In- 
cer ment of the 
late Xing in- 
tended, 


him, the Marks whereof He was compelled after- 
wards to bear, which He did with the ſame Magna. 
nimity. 

BE TORE We proceed farther in the Relation of 
what was afterwards done, it will not be unſeaſonable 
in this Place to give an Account of ſomewhat that 
was not done, and which was generally expected to 
have been done, and as generally cenſured becauſe it 
was not; the Reaſon whereof is known to very few. 
The King had reſolved before his Coming into Eng- 


land, that as ſoon as He ſhould be ſettled in any Con- 
dition of Security, and no juſt Apprehenſion of fu- 


ture Troubles, He would take up and remove the 
Body of his Father, the laſt King, from Windſor, and 


inter it with all Solemnity at Weſtminſter; and that the 


Court ſhould continue in Mourning till the Corona- 
tion. And many good People thought this ſo neceſ- 
ſary, that They were much troubled that it was not 
done, and liked not the Reaſons which were given, 
which made 1t appear that it had been conſidered. The 
Reaſons which were given in publick Diſcourſes from 
Hand to Hand, were two. The firſt; that now ten 
Years were paſt ſince that woful Tragedy, an and the Joy 


and the Triumph for the King's Return had compoſed 


the Minds of the People, it would not be prudent to 
renew the Memory of that Parricide, by the Spectact 
of a folemn Funeral; leſt it might cauſe ſuch Com- 
motions cf the Vulgar | in all Places, as might pro- 

duee 
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not where They were; and as ſoon as the Royal Body ; 
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Juce great Diſorders and Inſurrections amongſt thoſe 
who had formerly ſerved: the Kingdom, as if it were 
a good Seaſon and a new Provocation to take Revenge 
upon their N eighbours who had formerly tyran niſed 
over them; which might like wiſe have cauſed the Sol- 
diers, who were newly diſbanded, to draw themſelves 
together for their own Security: And ſo the Peace 
would be at leaſt diſturbed. The other was; that to 
perform this Interment in any private Manner, would 
be liable to very juſt Cenſure, when all Things relating 
to the King himſelf had ſhewed ſo magnificently; and 
if it were done with the uſual Pomp'of a ſolemn In- 
terment of a King, the Expenſe would be ſo vaſt, 
that there would 'be neither Money found nor Credit 
for the Charge thereof. «Herd f 8 


9 


Tus were the Reaſons alleged and ſpread 2, gr 
abroad; nor was either of them in itſelf without S h 


Weight to thinking Men. But the true Reaſon was: a, 4 


At the Time of that horrid Murder, Windſor was a 
Garriſon under the Command of a Citizen, who was 
an Anabaptiſt, with all his Officers and Soldiers: The 
Men had broken down all the Wainſcot, Rails and 
Partitions, which divided the Church, defaced all the 
Monuments and other Marks, and reduced the Whole 
into the Form of a Stable or Barn, and ſcarce fit for 
any other Uſe. When Cremwell had declared that the 


Royal Body ſnould be privately interred in the Church 


of the Caſtle at Windſor, and the Marquis of Hertford, 
the Duke of Richmond, the Earls of Southampton and 
Lindſey, had obtained Leave to be preſent (only to be 
preſent, for They had no Power to prepare or do any 
Thing in it) at their Maſter's Burial; thoſe great 
Men were not ſuffered to have above three Servants 
each, to enter into the Caſtle with them; and it may 
caſihy be concluded, that their own noble Hearts were 
too full of Sorrow, to ſend their Eyes abroad to take 
Notice of the Places by which They paſſed. They, 


could 


fourd. 


found the Church fo wild a Place, that They knew#* 
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was put into the Ground, They were conducted out of 
the Caſtle to their Lodging in the Town, and the next 


Morning returned to their ſeveral Houſes. Shortly 
after the King returned from beyond the Seas, He 
ſettled the Dean and Chapter of Windſor, with Direc- + 
tion to put his Royal Chapel there into the Order it 
uſed to be, and to repair the Ruins thereof, which 


was a long and a difficult Work. His Majeſty com- 
manded the Dean carefully to inform himſelf of the 
Place, in which the King's Body had been interred, 
and to give him Notice of it. Upon Enquiry He 
could not find one Perſon in the Caſtle or in the Town, 
who had been preſent at the Burial. When the Par- 
liament firſt ſeized upon the Caſtle and put a Garriſon 
into it, ſhortly after, They not only ejected all the 


Prebends and Singingmen of the Royal Chapel, but 


turned out all the Officers and Servants who had any 


Relation to the King or to the Church, except onl 


thoſe who were notorious for their Infidelity towards 
the King or the Church: And of thoſe, or of th 


Officers or Soldiers of the Garriſon, there could not 
now one Man be found, who was in the Church when 


the King was buried. The Duke of Richmond and 


the Marquis of Hertford were Both dead: And the 
King ſent (after He had received that Account from 
the Dean) the two ſurviving Lords, the Earls of South- 
ampton and of Lindſey, to Windſor; who taking with 
them as many of thoſe three Servants who had been 


admitted to attend them, as were now living, They 


could not recolle& their Memories, nor find any one 
Mark by which They could make any Judgment, near 


+ What Place the King's Body lay. They made ſome 


Gueſs, by the: Information of the Workmen who had 
been now employed in the new Pavement. of the 
Church, and upon their Obſervation of any. Place 


where the, Earth had ſeemed to lye lighter, that it 
might be in or near that Place: But when They had 
cauſed it to be digged, and ſearched in and about it, 
They found Nothing. And upon their Return, the 
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King gave over all farther Th 
thoſe other Reaſons were caſt abroad upon any occa- 
fional Enquiry or Diſcourſe of that Subje&, - . 


TaarT which gave the King moſt Trouble, and 77 4%: | 
that Eaſe and Quiet which He had — TO q 


deprived him of t 5 
promiſed to himſelf during the Vacation between the 


two Parliaments, was the Buſineſs of Jreland; which 


We ſhall now take up again, and continue the Rela- 
tion without Interruption, as long as We ſhall think 
fit to make any Mention of that Affair. We left it 
in the Hands of the Lord Roberts, whom the King 


had declared Deputy of Ireland, preſuming that He 


would upon Conference with the ſeveral Parties, who 
were all appointed to attend him, ſo ſhape and model 
the whole Bulk, that it might be more capable of 
ſome farther Debate before his Majeſty in Council: 
But that Hand did not hold it many Days. 
TraT noble Lord, though of a 


ealy Matter to treat with him. He had ſome pedan- 
tick Parts of Learning, which made his other Parts 
of Judgment the worſe, for He had ſome Parts of 
good Knowledge in the Law, and in Antiquity, in 
oz the Precedents of former Times; all which were ren- 
dered the leſs uſeful, by the other Pedantry contracted 
out of ſome Books, and out of the ill Converſation 
He had with ſome Clergymen and People in Quality 
much below him, by whoſe weak Faculties He raiſed 
the Value of his own, which were very capable of 


being improved in better Company. He was natu- 


rally proud and imperious : Which Humour was in- 
creaſed by an ill Education; for excepting ſome Years 
ſpent in the Inns of Court amongſt the Books of the 
Law, He might be very juſtly ſaid to. have been born 


and bred in Cornwall. There were many Days paſſed 


after the King's Declaration of him to be Deputy, 
before He could be perſuaded to viſit the General, 
who He knew was to continue Lieutenant; and when 
He did viſit him, it was with ſo ill a Grace, that the 

Vol. II. | O other 


ought of Enquiry: And 
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Under- cha sf | 


_ ſtanding, was of ſo moroſe a Nature, that it was no — mow 
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other received no Satisfaction in it, and the leſs, be. 


cauſe He - plainly diſcerned that it proceeded from 
Pride, which He bore the more uneaſily, becauſe as 
He was now the-greater Man, ſo He knew himſelf 


to be of a much better Family. He made ſo many 


Doubts and Criticiſms upon the Draught of his Pa. 
tent, that the Attorney General was weary of attend. 
ing him; and when all Things were agreed on at 
Night, - the next Morning produced new Dilemmas, 


But that which was worſe than all this, He received 


thoſe of the-1r;/þ Nation of the beſt Quality, and who 
were of the Privy Council and chief Command in that 
Kingdom, ſo ſuperciliouſly ; received their Informa- 
tion ſo negligently, and gave his Anſwers ſo ſcorn- 
fully ; that after They had waited upon him four or 
five Days, They beſought the King that They might 
not be obliged to attend him any more. And it was 
evident, that his Carriage towards them was not to 


be ſubmitted to by Perſons of his own Quality, or of 


any liberal Education : Nor did He make any Ad- 


vance towards the Buſineſs. 


THr1s gave the King very great Trouble, and 
them as much Pleaſure who had never liked the De- 
ſignation. He knew not what to do with his Deputy, 
nor what to do for Ireland. The Lord Roberts was 
not a Man that was to be diſgraced and thrown off, 
without much Inconvenience and Hazard. He had 
Parts which in Council and Parliament (which were 


the two Scenes where all the King's Buſineſs lay) were 


very troubleſome ; for of all Men alive who had ſo 
few Friends, .He had the moſt Followers. They who 
converſed moſt with him, knew him to have many 
Humours which were very intolerable ; They who were 
but a little acquainted with him, took him to be a Man 
of much Knowledge, and called his Moroſity Gravity, 


and thought the Severity of his Manners made him 


leſs grateful to the Courtiers. He had no ſuch ad- 


vantageous Faculties in his Delivery, as could impoſe 


upon his Auditors ; but He was never tedious, 5 
Ws. is 


EDWARD Earl of CLARENDON, &c. 
his Words made Impreffion. In a Word, He was 
ſuch a Man, as the King thought worthy to be com- 
pounded with. And therefore his Majeſty appointed 
the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Treaſurer to con- 
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fer with him, and to diſpoſe him to accept the Office 7t K 


of Privy Seal, which 


gave him a great Precedence 7*# £4 


chat would gratify that Paſſion which was ſtrongeſt fr of the 
in him; for in his Nature He preferred Place before 2 *** 


Money, which his Fortune ſtood more in Need of. 
And the King thought it would be no ill Argument 
to incline him to give over the Thought of Ireland, 
that it was impoſſible for the King, to ſupply him for 
the preſent with near any ſuch Sum of Money as He 


had very reaſonably demanded, for the Satisfaction of 


the Army there (which was upon the Matter to be 
new modelled, and ſome Part of it diſbanded) with 
the Reduction of many Officers, and for his own 
Equipage. N a 

Tk y began their Approach to him, by aſking 
him when He would be ready for his Journey to 
Ireland; to which He anſwered with ſome Quick- 


nels, that He was confident there was no Purpoſe 
„to ſend him thither, for that He ſaw there was no 


Preparation of thoſe Things, without which the 
* King knew well that it was not poſſible for him to 
*00; nor had his Majeſty lately ſpoken to him of 
«it. Beſides He had obſerved, that the Chancellor 


had for many Days paſt called him at the Council, 


*and in all other Places where They met, by the 
Name of Lord Roberts; whereas, for ſome Months 
before, He had upon all Occaſions and in all Places 
* treated him with the Style of Lord Deputy: Which 
* gave him firſt Cauſe to believe, that there was ſome 
* Alteration in the Purpole of ſending him thither.” 
They Both aſſured him, that the King had no other 


* Perſon in his View but himſelf for that Service, if 


He were diſpoſed to undertake it vigorouſly; but 


that the King had forborn lately to ſpeak with him 


«of it, ; becauſe He found it impoſſible for him to 
O 2 : pro- 
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3 e provide the Money He propoſed; and it could not 


* be denied, that He had propoſed it very reaſonably 
ein all Reſpects. However, it being impoſſible to 


« procure it, and that He could not go without it, 


4 for which He could not be blamed, his Majeſty 
4 muſt find ſome other Expedient to ſend his Autho- 


« looſe, that He could not but every Day expect to 
« receive News of ſome great Diſorder there, the ill 
« Conſequence whereof would be ies to his Ma- 
e jeſty's Want of Care and Providence. That his 
« Majeſty had yet forborn to think of that Expedient, 
te till He might do it with his Conſent and Ad- 
e vice, and until He could reſolve upon another Poſt, 
« where He might ſerve his Majeſty with equal 
« Honour, and by which the World might ſee the 
« Eſteem He had of him. And therefore ſince it 
« would. be both unreaſonable and unjuſt, to preſs 
% him to go for Ireland without thoſe Supplies, and 
e it was equally impoſſible to prepare and ſend thoſe 
ce Supplies;” They ſaid, © the King had commanded 
them to propoſe to him, that He would make him 
« Lord Privy Seal, an Office He well underſtood. 
« And if He accepted that and were, poſſeſſed of it 
* (as He ſhould immediately be), his Majeſty would 
e enter upon new Conſiderations how to ſettle the tot- 
e tering Condition of Jreland.” The Lord's dark 
Countenance preſently cleared, up, having no Doubt 
expected to be deprived of his Title to Ireland, with- 
out being, aſſigned any. other any where elſe : And 
now being offered the third Place of Precedence in 
the Nobility, the Privy Seal going next to the Tres 
ſurer, upon a very ſhort Recollection, He declared, 
* that He received it as a great Honour, that the 
“King would make Uſe of his Service in any Place, 
8 and that He ſubmitted wholly to his good Pleaſure, 
es Pr“ and would ſerve him with great Fidelity.“ The 
2 4 next Day the King gave him the Privy Seal at the 
For. Council-Board, where He was ſworn and. wean his 
#1 B e ACE 3 


« rity thither, the Government there being yet ſo 
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place; and to ſhew his extraordinary Talent, found a 
Way more to obftru& and puzzle Buſineſs, at leaſt 
the Diſpatch of it, than- any Man in that Office had 
ever done before: Inſomuch as the King found him- 
ſelf compelled m a ſhort Time after, to give Order 
that moſt Grants and Patents, which required Hafte, 
ſhould paſs by immediate Warrant to the Great Seal, 
without viſiting the Privy Seal; which Preterition 
was not ufual, and brought fome Inconvenience and 
Prejudice to the Chancellor. 2 | 3 
Tnovon the King had within himſelf a Proſpect 
of the Expedient, that would be fitteſt for him to | 
make Uſe of for the preſent, towards the Settlement [ 
of Ireland; yet it was abſolutely neceſſary for him, 
even before He could make Uſe of that Expedient; 1 
to put the ſeveral Claims and Petitions of Right which | 
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were depending before him, and which were attended | * 

with ſuch an unruly Number of Suitors, into ſome | 

y ſuch Method of examining and determining, that iN 

they might not be left in the Confuſion they were Il 


then in. And this could not be done, without his 75 re If 
impoſing upon himſelf the Trouble of hearing once at I 
large, all that every Party of the Pretenders could 
allege for the Support of their ſeveral Pretences : 

And this He did with incredible Patience for very 

many Days together. We ſhall firſt mention thoſe 
. Intereſts, which gave the King leaſt Trouble, becauſe 
: they admitted leaſt Debate. 8 Eg 
: Ir was looked upon as very ſcandalous, that the De King's 
Marquis of Ormond ſhould remain ſo long without 5 4 
the Poſſeſſion of any Part of his Eſtate ; which had / Paria- 
been taken from him upon no other Pretencey but 
5 his adhering to the King. And therefore there was 
an Act of Parliament paſſed with the Conſent of all 


5 Parties, that He ſhould be preſently reſtored to all his 
5 Eſtate; which was done with the more Eaſe, becauſe 
8 the greateſt Part of it (for his Wife's Land had been 
8 before aſſigned to her in Cromwell's Time, or rather 
ny in his Son Harry's) lay within that Province, which 


9 Crom- 
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1 Cromwell out of his Huſbandry had reſerved ber him. 
ſelf, exempt from all Title or 1 of Adventurer 
or Soldier: What other Part of his Eſtate either the 
one or the other were poſſeſſed of, in their own Judg. 
ments it was ſo impoſſible for them to enjoy, that 
They very willingly yielded it up to the Marquis, in 
Hope of having Recompenſe made to them out of 

1H othef Lands. There could as little be ſaid againſt the 

i Reſtoration of the Earl of Inchiquin to his Eſtate, 

I which had been taken from him and diſtributed 

amongſt the Adventurers and Soldiers, for no other 

Cauſe but his ſerving the King. There were like- 

i. wiſe ſome others of the ſame Claſſis, who had Nothing 

= | objected to them but their Loyalty, who were put 

TH into the Poſſeſſion of their own Eſtates. And all this 

gave no Occaſion of Murmur; every Man of what 
Intereſt ſoever believing or pretending to believe, that 
the King was obliged in Honour, Juſtice and Con- 
ſcience, to cauſe that Right to be done to thoſe who 

' had ſerved him faithfully. 

| Croc La THERE could be as little Doubt, and there was as 

1 2 4 #4 little Oppoſition viſible, in the Claim of the Church: 

| — So that he King made Choice of many grave Divines, 
to whom He afigned Biſhopricks in Ireland, and ſent 

them thither, to be conſecrated by the Biſhops who 
remained alive there according to the Laws of that 

Kingdom; and conferred the other Dignities and 
Church-Preferments upon worthy Men, who were all 

authorized to enter upon thoſe Lands, which belong- 
ed to their ſeveral Churches. And in this general 
Zeal for the Church, ſome new Grants were made of 
Lands and Impropriations, which were not enough 
deliberated, and gave afterwards great Interruption to 
the Settlement of the Kingdom, and brought Envy up- 
on the Church and Churchmen, when the Reſtoration 
to what was their own was generally well approved. 

Tux Pretenees of the Adventurers and Soldiers were 

1 very much involved and perplexed : Yet They gave 

| ll the King little other Trouble, than the general Care 
| | 
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and Solicitude, that by an unſeaſonable Diſturbance | 


of their Poſſeſſions there, the Soldiers who had been 
diſbanded, and thoſe of the ſtanding Army (who for 
the moſt Part had the ſame ill Affections), might not 


unite together, and ſeize upon ſome Places of De- 
fence, before his Affairs in that Kingdom ſhould be 
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put in ſuch an Order as to oppoſe them. And next EY 


that Apprehenſion, his Majeſty had no Mind that any 
of thoſe Soldiers; either who had been diſbanded, and 
put into Poſſeſſion of Lands for the Arrears of their 


Pay, and upon which They now lived; or of the 


other, the ſtanding Army, many whereof were like- 
wiſe in Poſſeſſion of Lands aſſigned to them: I ſay, 
the King was not without Apprehenſion, that the Re- 
ſort of either' of theſe into England might find too 


os) many of their old Friends and Aſſociatès, ready to 


concord with them in any deſperate Meaſures, and for 
controling of which He was not enough provided even 
in this Kingdom. But for their private and particu- 
lar Intereſt, the King cared not much how it was 
compounded, nor conſidered the Danger if it were 
not compounded. For beſides the Factions, Diviſions 
and Animoſities, which were between themſelves, and 
very great; They could haye no Cauſe of Complaint 


againſt the King, who would take Nothing from 
them to which They had the leaſt Pretence of Law 
or Right. And for their other Demands, He would 
leave them to litigate between themſelves; it being 
evident to all Men, that there muſt be ſome Judica- 
tory erected by Act of Parliament, that only could 
examine and put an End to all thoſe Pretences : The 
Peruſal and Examination of which Act of Parliament, 
when the ſame ſhould be prepared, his Majeſty re- 
ſolved that all Parties ſhould have, and that He 
would hear their particular Exceptions to it, before 
He would tranſmit it into Ireland to be paſſed. 


Tarar which gave the King the only Trouble and 
Solicitude, was the miſerable Condition of the 1ri/b 
Nation, that was ſo near an Extirpation; the Thos 
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whereof his Majeſty's Heart abhorred. Nor can it 
be denied, that either from the Indignation He had 
againſt thoſe, in whoſe Favour the other poor People 
were miſerably deſtroyed, or from his own natural 
Compaſtion and Tenderneſs, and the juſt Regard of 
the Merit of many of them who had ſerved him with 
7b King in- Fidelity, He had a very ſtrong and princely Inclina- 
des Gees, tion to do the beſt He could, without doing apparent 
eenfons of the Injuſtice, to perſerve them in a talerable Condition of 
bk. Subjects. This made him give them, who were moſt 
| concerned and folicitious on their Behalf, Liberty to 
reſort to his Preſence ; and hear all They could al. 

lege for themſelves, in private or in publick. And 
this Indulgence proved to their Diſadvantage, . and 
exalted them ſo much, that when They were heard 
in publick at the Board, They behaved themſelves. 
with leſs Modeſty towards their Adverſaries, who 
ſtood upon the Advantage-Ground, and with lefs 
Reverence in the Preſence of the King, than the 
Truth of their Condition and any. ordinary Diſcretion 
would have required. And their Diſadvantage was 
the greater, becauſe They who ſpake publickly on 
. their Behalf, and were very well qualified to ſpeak, 
and left Nothing for the Matter unſaid that was for 
their Purpoſe, were Men, who from the Beginning 
to the End of the Rebellion, had behaved themſelves 
eminently ill towards the King. And They of their 
Adverſaries who fpake againſt them, had great Know- 
ledge and Experience of all that had paſſed on either 
Side, and knew how to preſs it home when it was 


| feaſonable. | 


WIE 7: , Tk of the 1b, who were all united under the 
gl © — ca- Name of The confederate Catholicks of Ireland, made 


their firſt Approach wiſely for Compaſſion ; and urged 


« Eftates for five or ſix and twenty Years; the walt- 
* ing and ſpending of the whole Nation in Battles, 
* and Tranſportation of vaſt Multitudes of Men into 
t the Parts beyond the Seas, whereof many had the 

| | : : „Honour 


'Þ 
lt [ e their great and long Sufferings; the Loſs. of their 
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« Honour to teſtify their Fidelity to the King by real 
« Services, and many of them returned into England 
„with him, and were ſtill in his Service; the great 
« Numbers of Men, Women and Children, that had 
« heen maſfacred-and executed in cold Blood, after 11 
« the King's Government had been driven from Ll 
« thence z the Multitudes that had been deſtroyed by 1 
« Famine and the Plague, thoſe two heavy Judg- - 1 
« ments having raged over the Kingdom for two or 1 
« three Years; and at laſt, as a Perſecution unheard 1 | 
| 
| 
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« of, the tranſplanting the ſmall Remainder of the 
« Nation into one Corner of the Province of Conaught, 1 
5)* where yet much of the Lands was taken from them, =: 
« which had been aſſigned with all thoſe Formalities ' 
« of Law, which were in Uſe and practiſed under 1 
«that Government. | F223 #56 * i 
(2.) TR EY demanded © the Benefit of two If 
« Treaties of Peace, the one in the late King's Time | 
and confirmed by him, the other confirmed by his ll 
« Majeſty who was preſent; by Both which,” They 1 
ſaid, They ſtood indemnified for all Acts done by 1 
| „ them in the Rebellion; and inſiſted upon their In- 1 
| «* nocence ſince that Time, and that They had paid ſo '} 
| «entire an Obedience to his Majeſty's Commands 1 
5 * whilſt He was beyond the Seas, that They betook I i 
1 


ö <« themſelves to, and withdrew themſelves from, the | 
„Service of France or Spain, in ſuch Manner as his — 11 
N Majeſty ſignified his Pleaſure was They ſhould do.“ "WY | 
And if They had ended here, They would have done — 11 
wiſely. But whether it was the Obſervation They 14 
made, that what They had ſaid made Impreſſion upon = | b | 
: his Majeſty and many of the Lords; or whether it 1 
e was their evil Genius that naturally tranſported them 11; 
d to Actions of ſtrange Sottiſnneſs and Indiſcretion; — 11 
r They urged and enforced with more Liberty than be- 14 
- came them in that Conjuncture, the Unworthineſs lf 
55 and Incapacity of thoſe, who for ſo many Years 4 
0 * had poſſeſſed themſelves of their Eſtates, and ſought | 1 
le | ky f | 66 now | 
ar 
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<« now a Confirmation of their rebellious Title from 


« his Majeſty.” i 10 GO i Meg 94.48 
+4 2 Ar their Rebellion had been more in. 
« famous and of a greater Magnitude than that of 
e the 1ri/þ, who had riſen in Arms to free themſelves 
« from the Rigour and Severity that was exerciſed 
upon them by ſome of the King's Miniſters, and 
e for the Liberty of their Conſcience and Practice of 
<* their Religion, without having the leaſt Intention or 
Thought of withdrawing themſelves from his Ma- 
< jeſty's Obedience, or declining his Government: 
«© Whereas the others had carried on an odious Re- 
ce bellion againſt the King's ſacred Perſon, whom 
They had horridly murdered in the Sight of the 
“Sun, with all imaginable Circumſtances of Con- 
% tempt and Defiance, and as much as in them lay 
<« had rooted out Monarchy itſelf, and overturned and 
«deſtroyed the whole Government of Church and 
State: And therefore that whatever Puniſhment the 
* poor Jriſb Ja deſerved. for their former Tranſ- 
6 greſſions, Which They had ſo long repented of, 
and departed from the Rebellion when They had 
« Armies and ftrong Towns in their Hands, which 
They, together with themſelves, had put again un- 
der his Majeſty's Protection; this Part of the Eng- 
© lh, who were poſſeſſed of their Eſtates, had broken 
all their Obligations to God and the King, and ſo 
could not merit to be gratified with their Ruin and 
total Deſtruction. That it was too evident and no- 
* torious to the World, that his Majeſty's three King- 
* doms had been very faulty to him, and withdrawn 
e themſelves from his Government; by which He had 
been compelled to live in Exile ſo many Years: 
„And yet, that upon their Return to their Duty and 
Obedience, He had been graciouſly pleaſed to grant 
a free and general Pardon and Act of Indemnity, in 
ce which many were comprehended, who in Truth 
had been the Contrivers and Fomenters of all the 
*© Miſery and Deſolation, which had involved = 
| « three 


b 
0 
6 


* that They hoped, that when all his Majeſty's other 


od) ee and oppreſſed them, but had done all that was in 


| firſt Entrance into Rebellion (the moſt barbarous cer- 
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« three Nations for ſo many Years. And therefore 


« Subjects (as criminal at leaſt as They were) were, 
« by his Majeſty's Clemency, reſtored to their own 
« Eſtates which They had forfeited, and were in full 
« Peace, Mirth and Joy; the poor 1riſþ alone ſhould 
« not be totally exempt from all his Majeſty's Grace, 
« and left in Tears and Mourning and Lamentation, 
and be ſacrificed without Redemption to the Ava- 
« rice and Cruelty of thoſe, who had not only ſpoiled 


their Power, and with all the Inſolence imaginable, 
« to deſtroy the King himſelf and his Poſterity, and 
« who now returned to their Obedience, and fub- . 
« mitted to his Government, when They were no 
longer able to oppoſe it. Nor did They yet return 
«to it with that Alacrity and Joy and Reſignation as 
« the Iriſb did, but inſiſted obſtinately upon Demands 
“ unreaſonable, and which They hoped could not con- 
„ ſiſt with his Majeſty's Honour to grant: And fo 
concluded with thoſe pathetical Applications and Ap- 
peals to the King, as Men well verſed in Diſcourſes 
of that Nature are accuſtomed to. 

Tais Diſcourſe carried on and urged with more 
Paſſion, Vehemence and Indiſcretion, than was ſuitable 
to the Condition They were in, and in which, by 
the Exceſſes of their Rhetorick, They had let fall many 
Expreſſions very indecent and unwarrantable, and in 
ſome of them confidently excuſed if not juſtified their 


tainly and inexcuſable, that any Chriſtians have been 
engaged in in any Age), irreconciled many to them 
who had Compaſſion enough for them, and made it 
impoſſible for the King to reſtrain their Adverſaries, 
who were prepared to anſwer all They had ſaid, from 
uſing the ſame Licenſe. They enlarged upon all 7h Afr 
the odious Circumſtances of the firſt Year's Rebel- 1 
* hon, the murdering of above a hundred thouſand 
# Perſons in cold Blood, and with all the Barbarity 

&«* imaginable ; 
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The Cntinuation of the Life f 
« imaginable ; which Murders and Barbarities had 
«been always excepted from Pardon.” And They told 
them, © that if there were not ſome amongſt them. 
« ſelves who then appeared before his Majeſty, They 
<« were ſure there would be found many amongſt 
* thoſe for whom They appeared, who would be 


* found guilty of thoſe odious Crimes, which were 
excluded from any Benefit by thoſe Treaties.” 


They took Notice, how confidently They had ex- 
ce tolled their own Innocence from the Time that 
ce thoſe two Acts of Pacification had paſſed, and their 
great Affection for his Majeſty's Service.” And 
thereupon They declared, that whatſoever legal 
Title the Adventurers had to the Lands of which 
They were poſſeſſed, many of whom had conſtantly 
« ſerved the King; yet They would be contented, 
e that all thoſe, who in Truth had preſerved their 
&« Integrity towards his Majeſty from the Time of 
<« either if not of Both the Pacifications, and not 
«<ſwerved afterwards from their Allegiance, ſhould 


„ partake of his Royal Bounty, in ſuch a Manner 


«and to ſuch a Degree, as his Majeſty thought 
<« fit to exerciſe towards them. But“ They faid, 
„They would make it appear, that their Pretences 
«to that Grace and Favour were -not founded 
« upon any reaſonable Title; that They had never 
& conſented to any one Act of Pacification, to which 
*« the Promiſe of Indemnity had been annexed, which 
They had not violated and broken within ten Days 


L after, and then returned to all the Acts of Diſloyalty 


— A Ln, | 
„THA after the firſt Act of Pacification ratified 
c by the laſt King, in very few Days, They treated 
the Herald, his Majeſty's Officer, who came to pro- 
* claim that Peace, with all Manner of Indignity, 
« tearing his. Coat of Arms (the King's Arms) from 
his Back; and beat and wounded him fo, that He 
« was hardly reſcued from the Loſs of his Life. 
That about the ſame Time They endeavoured to 
mn” = | « ſurpriſe 


EDWARD Earl of CLAREND ON, &c. 
« ſurpriſe and murder the Lord Lieutenant, and pur- 


« ſued him to Dublin, which They forthwith beſieged 


« with their Army, - under the Command of that 


« General who had ſigned the Peace. They impri- 


« ſoned their Commiſſioners who were authorized by 
« them, for conſenting to thoſe Articles which them- 
« ſelyes had confirmed, and fo proſecuted the War 


« with as much Aſperity as ever; and refuſed to 
e oive that Aid and Aſſiſtance They were obliged to, 
« for the Recovery and Reſtoration of his late Ma- 


« jeſty the Promiſe and Expectation of which Sup- 
« ply and Aſſiſtance, was the ſole Ground and Con- 
« fideration of that Treaty, and of the Conceſſions 


« therein made to them. That They thereupon more 
« formally renounced their Obedience to the King, 


and put themſelves. under the Protection and Diſ- 
« poſal of Rinuccini the Pope's Nuncio, whom They 
% made their Generaliſſimo of all their Armies, their 


“Admiral at Sea, and to preſide in all their Coun- 


«cils. . After their Diviſions amongſt themſelves, 
« and the Burden of the Tyranny They ſuffered un- 


der, had diſpoſed them to petition his Majeſty that 
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«now is, who was then in France, to receive them 


into his Protection, and to ſend the Marquis of 
*« Ormond over again into Ireland to command them, 
* his Majeſty was ſo far prevailed with, that He ſent 
* the Marquis of Ormond into Munſter, with ſuch a 
Supply of Arms and Ammunition as He could get; 


* where the Lord Inchiquin, Lord Preſident of that 


“Province, received him with the Proteſtant Arm 


and joined with him: And ſhortly after, the Confe- 


* derate Iriſh made that ſecond Treaty of Pacification, 
of which They now demanded the Benefit. But 
"lt was notoriouſly known, that They no ſooner 
* made that Treaty than They brake it, in not 


bringing in thoſe Supplies of Men and Money, 


„which They ought: and were obliged to do; the 
„Want whereof expoſed the Lord Lieutenant to 


many Difficulties, and was in Truth the Cauſe of 


ce the 
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ec the Misfortune before Dublin: Which He had do 


« ſooner undergone, than They withdrew. from taki 

<« any further Care of the Kingdom, and raiſed Scan. 
« dals upon and Jealouſies of the whole Body of the 
Engliſb, who, being jo provoked, could no longer 
venture themſelves in any Action or Conjunction 
<« with the Iriſb, without more OLE of them 


c than of the common Enemy.” 


c IST EAD of endeavouring to CO ole theſe 
ce Jealouſies and ill Humours, They cauſ EF an Af. 
te ſembly or Convocation of their Clergy to meet with. 


<« out the Lord Lieutenant's Authority, and put the Go. 


4 yernment of all Things into their Hands: Who, 
“in a ſhort Time, improved the Jealouſies in the 


Mind of the People towards the few Proteſtants who 


c yet remained in the Army, and who had ſerved the 


King with all imaginable Courage and Fidelity from 


he very firſt Hour of the Rebellion, to that De. 
oree, that the Marquis was even compelled to dil. 
charge his own Troop of Guards of Horſe, confilt- 


ing of ſuch Officers and Gentlemen as are men- 


c tioned before, and to truſt himſelf and all the re- 
“ maining Towns and Garriſons to the Fidelity of the 
« Iriſþ, They proteſting with much Solemnity, that 
« upon ſuch a Confidence, the whole Nation would 
<« be united as one Man to his Majeſty's Service, un- 
« der his Command. But They Tad no ſooner re- 


« ceived Satisfaction in that Particular (which was not 


* in the Marquis his Power to refuſe to give them), 


e but They raiſed ſeveral Calumnies againſt his Per- 
<« fon, declaimed againſt his Religion, and inhibited 
ee the People, upon Pain of Excommunication, to 
„ ſubmit to this and that Order that was iſſued out 
« by the Marquis, without obeying whereof thc 

Army could not ſtay together; and upon the Mat 
«ter forbad the People to pay any Obedience 0 


him. Inſtead of raiſing new Forces according b 
<« their laſt Promiſe and Engagement, thoſe that wen 
* raiſed ran from their Colours and diſperſed 3 

| ce Je1ves; 
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« ſelves; They who were truſted with the keeping of 

« Towns and Forts, either gave them up by Treachery 

« to Cromwell, or. loſt them through Cowardice to 

ee him upon very feeble Attacks: And their General, 
« Owen O Neile, made a formal Contract and Stipu- 
« ation with the Parliament. And in the End, when 
« They had diveſted the Lord Lieutenant of all 

© Power to oppoſe the Enemy, and given him great 


« be betrayed, and delivered up to the Enemy, They 
« youchſafed to petition him that He would depart 
« out of the Kingdom (to the Neceſſity whereof They 
« had even already compelled him); and that He would 
« leave his Majeſty's Authority in the Hands of one 
« of his Catholick Subjects, to whom They promiſed 
« to ſubmit with the moſt punctual Obedience.” _ 
«<HEREVUPON the Marquis, when He found 
« that He could not unite them in any one Action 
« worthy the Duty of good Subjects, or of prudent 


he and that They would make it to be believed, that 


nat if He would have committed the Command into 
ld the Hands of a Roman Catholick, They would have 
un- © been able to preſerve thoſe Towns which ſtill re- 
re- © mained in their Poſſeſſion, which were Limerick and 
not Ml Gallway, and ſome other Places of Importance 
n), Lenough, though of leſs. than thoſe Cities; and that 
er. They would likewiſe by Degrees recover from the 


Enemy what had been loſt, which indeed was ve- 
* ry poſſible for them to have done, ſince They had 
* great Bodies of Men to perform any Enterpriſe, and 
* ſome good Officers to lead them, if They would 


Mat- have been obedient to any Command: Hereupon 
the Marquis reſolved to gratify them, and to place 
g þ the Command in the Hands of ſuch a Perſon, 
wer 8 © hoſe Zeal for the Catholick Religion was unqueſ- 
nem: tionable, and whoſe Fidelity to the King was un- 


_« hlemiſhed. 


« Cauſe to believe that his Perſon was in Danger to 


« Men, towards their own Preſervation ; and ſo, that 
n. his Reſidence amongſt them longer could in no De- 
eo. WW © gree contribute to his Majeſty's Service or Honour; 
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a blemiſhed. And ſo He made Choice of the Mar. 
4 quis of Clanrickard, a Gentleman, though origi. 
6 nally of Eugliſb Extraction, whoſe Family had for 
« ſo many hundred Years reſided in that Kingdom, 
« that He was looked upon as being of the beſt Pa- 
„ mily of the ri; and whoſe Family had, in all 
former Rebellions, as well as in this laſt, preſerved 
<«< jts Loyalty to the Crown not only unſpottted, but 

< eminently conſpicuous.” © © 
«© Tn xr Roman Catholicks of all Kinds pretended at 
« leaſt a wonderful Satisfaction and Joy in this Elec- 
tion; acknowledged it as a great Obligation upon 
them and their Poſterity to the Lord Lieutenant, 
«© for making fo worthy a Choice; and applied them. 
* ſelves to the Marquis of Clanrickard, with all the 
1 ce Proteſtations of Duty and Submiſſion, to induce him 
i « to accept the Charge and Command over them; 
* who indeed knew them too well to be willing te 
s truſt them, or to have any Thing to do with them. 
|  * Yet upon the Marquis of Ormond's earneſt and ſo- 
|} L lemn Intreaty, as the laſt and only Remedy to keep 
TW <« and retain ſome Remainder of Hope, from whence 
| | future Hopes might grow; whereas all other 
| Thoughts were deſperate, and the Kingdom would 
1 < preſently fall into the Hands and Poſſeſſion of the 
1 Enugliſb, who would extirpate the whole Nation: 
1 This Importunity, and his great Zeal for the Service 
of the Crown, and to ſupport the Government 
<* there until his Majeſty could procure other Sup- 
* plies, which the Marquis of Ormond promiſed to ſo- 
elicit in France, or till his Majeſty ſhould ſend better 
Orders to preſerve his Authority in that Kingdom 
* (the Hope of which ſeemed the leſs deſperate, be- 
© cauſe They had Notice at the ſame Time of hi 
«© Majeſty's March into England, with an Army from 
Scotland), prevailed with him ſo, that He was col. 
* tented to receive ſuch Commiſſions from the Lord 
„Lieutenant, as were neceſſary for the Execution a 
« the preſent Command. Upon which the Lon 
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« [jeutenant embarked himſelf, with ſome few Friends 
« and Servants, upon a little rotten Pink that was 
hound for France; and very ill accommodated: for 
j ſuch a Voyage; being not to be perſuaded to fend 
«to the Commander in Chief of the Enliſ for a 
e Paſs, though He was aſſured that it would very 

« readily have been granted: But it pleaſed God that 
« He arrived ſafely in France, a little before or about 
« the Time that the King tranſported himſelf thither, 


« after his miraculous Eſcape from Wrcefter,” 

TE Marquis of Ormond was no ſooner gone out 
1 « of Ireland, but the Lord Marquis of Clanrickard, 
„ the Lord Deputy, found himſelf no better treated 
þ «than the Lord of Ormond had been. That Part 
e « of. the Clergy, which had continually oppoſed the 
n Lord Lieutenant for being a Proteſtant, were now 
3 « 25 little fatisfied with the Deputy's Religion, and as 
0 « violently contradicted all his Commands and De- 
1, « fires, and violated all their own Promiſes, and 
o- * quickly made it evident, that his Affection and 
7 « Loyalty to the King was that which They diſliked, 


*and a Crime that could not be ballanced by the 
* undoubted- Sincerity of his Religion. They entered 
into ſecret Correſpondence with the Enemy, and 
«* Confpiracies between themſelves : And though there 
n: were ſome Perſons of Honour and Quality with the 
Deputy, who were very faithful to him and to the 
nt King; yet there were ſo many of another Allay, 
p. * that all his Counſels, Reſolutions and Deſigns, were 
. © diſcovered to the Enemy, ſoon enough to be pre- 
ter * vented. And though ſome of the Letters were in- 
om on © tercepted; and the Perſons diſcovered who gave the 
de- Intelligence, He had not Power to bring them to 
bY © Juſtice; but being commonly Friars and Clergy- 
omg © men, the Privilege of the Church was infiſted upon, 
on © and fo They were reſcued from the ſecular Proſecu- 
ou «tion till their Eſcape was contrived. The perfi- 
< dious and treacherous Party had ſo great an In- 
ord < tereſt in all the Towns, Forts and Garriſons, which 
ev. Vol. II. | E . yet 
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«yet pretended: to be ſubject to the Des, that 
| all his Orders were ſtill contradicted or neglected; 
« And the Enemy no ſooner appeared before any 
| | « Place, but ſome Faction in the Town cauſed it to 
| | < be given up and rendered.” 

«Nor could this fatal Sottiſhneſs "= reformed, 
< eyen by the Severity and Rigour which the Ey liſh 

« exerciſed upon them, who, by the wonderful Judg- 

«< ment of God Almighty, always put thoſe Men to 
„Death, who put themſelves and thoſe Towns into 
„their Hands ; finding ſtill that They had ſome bar. 

e barous Part in the foul Murders, Which had been 
committed in the Beginning of the Rebellion, and 
ho had been, by all the Acts of Grace granted by 

<« the ſeveral Powers, ſtill reſerved for Juſtice. And 

* of this Kind there would be ſo many Inſtances in 

<« and about Limerick and Gallway, that they deſerve 

ce to be collected and mentioned in a Diſcourſe b 

c itſelf, to obſerve and magnify the wonderful Pro- 

« yidence of God Almighty in bringing heinous 
Crimes to Light and Puniſhment in this World, 
« by Means unapprehended by the guilty : Infomuch 
«as it can hardly be believed, how many of the 

« Clergy and the Laity, who had a ſignal Hand in 
the contriving and fomenting the firſt Rebellion, 
* and in the Perpetration of thoſe horrible Murders ; 
and who had obſtructed all Overtures toward Peace, 
<« and principally cauſed any Peace that was made, to 
<« be prefently broken; who had with moſt Paſſion 
<.adhered to the Nanco. and endeavoured moſt ma- 
cc liciouſly to exclude the King and his Poſterity from 
« the Dominion of Ireland: 1 ſay, it can hardly be 
| © believed, how many of theſe moſt notorious Tranſ- 
1 greſſors did by ſome Act of Treachery endea- 
your to merit from the Engliſh Rebels, and ſo put 
e themſelves into their Hands, and were by them 
* publickly and reproachfully en and put to | 
= > Death. - | . | 
| | « THIS 
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«in; and the IJriſb having, without his Leave and 
« againſt his expreſs Command, taken upon them to 
« ſend Meſſengers into Flanders, to deſire the Duke 
12* of Lorraine to take them into his Protection, and 
offered to deliver ſeveral important Places and Sea- 
« Towns' into his Poſſeſſion, and to become his Sub- 
« jects, (upon which the Duke ſent over an Ambaſſa- 
te dour, and a good Sum of Money for their preſent 
« Relief); the Deputy was in a ſhort Time reduced to 
« thoſe Streights, that He durſt not remain in any 
« Town nor even in his own Houſe three Days toge- 
« ther, but was forced for his Safety to ſhift from 


« Woods and Fields in cold and wet Nights; by 
| «whichy He contracted thoſe Infirmities and Diſeaſes, 
« which ſhortly after brought him to his Grave. And 
in the End, He was compelled to accept a Paſs 


«Perſon and his unſpotted Reputation, to tranſport 
_ <himfelf into England, where his Wife and Family 
were; and where He died before He could procure 
“Means to carry himſelf to the King, which He al- 
ways intended to do.” | h 


WEN the Commiſſioners had enlarged with ſome 


Commotion in this Narration and Diſcourſe, They 
again provoked the [riþ Commiſſioners to nominate 


j 

5 

cone Perſon amongſt themſelves, or of thoſe for 
1 * whom They appeared, who They believed could 
: in Juſtice demand his Majeſty's Favour; and if 
1 “They did not make it evidently appear, that He 
: © had forfeited all his Title to Pardon after the Trea- 


* ties, and that He had been again as faulty to the 


„King as before, They were very willing He ſhould 
be reſtored to his Eftate.” And then applying 
Wh themſelves to his Majeſty with great Duty and Sub- 
miſſion, They concluded; * that if any Perſons had, 


*Attendance upon his Majeſty beyond the Seas, ren- 
18875 e 


_ «Ty rs* being the ſad Condition the Deputy was 


Place to Place, and ſometimes to lodge in the 


« from the Engliſh, who had a Reverence for his 


* by their ſubſequent Loyalty or Service, or by their 
% dered 
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« dered themſelves grateful to him, and worthy of 

e his Royal Favour, They were very willing that his 

„ Majeſty ſhould reſtore all or any of them to their 

* Honours or Eſtates, in ſuch Manner as his Majeſty 

+ thought fit, and againſt all Impediments What 

cs ſoever.“ And upon this frank Offer of theirs, 

which his Majeſty took very well, ſeveral Acts of 

Parliament were preſently paſſed, for the Indemnity 

Mary Cathe- and the reſtoring- many Perſons of Honour and Intereſt 

gat bed ne to their Eſtates ; who could either in Juſtice require it, 

King inmedi- as having been faithful always to the King, and ſuf. 

are; r:fored. fered with him or for him; or who had fo far mani. 

feſted their Affection and Duty for his Majeſty, that 

He thought fit, in that Conſideration, to wipe out 

the Memory of whatſoever had been formerly done 

amiſs. And by this Means, many were put into 

a full Poſſeſſion of their Eſtates, to which They could 

make any good Pretence at the-Time when the Rebel- 
lion began; | 5 | | 

FT uls Conſideration and Debate upon the Settle- 

* ment of this unhappy Kingdom took: up many Days, 

the King being always preſent, in which there aroſe 

every Day new Difficulties. And-it appeared plainly 

enough, that the Guilt was ſo general, that if the 

Letter of the Act of Parliament of the ſeventeenth 

Year of the late King were ftriftly purſued, as poſſibly 

it might have been, if the Reduction had fallen out 

likewiſe during the whole Reign of that King, even 

an utter Extirpation' of the Nation would have fol- 

lowed. e A; 5 


te Pati- THERE were three Particulars, which, upon the 
2 firſt Mention and View of them, ſeemed in moſt Mens 
dfirgs te Eyes worthy of his Majeſty's extraordinary Compaſſion 
Kg. and Interpoſition ; and yet upon a ſtricter Examina- 

tion were found as remedilefs,as any of the reſt. One 
1.Th Trarſ- was; © the Condition of that miſerable People, which 
nary “was likewiſe very numerous, that was tranſplanted 
Conaught. into Conaugbt; who had been · removed from their 
* own Poſſeſſions in other Provinces, with ſuch Cir 
. * cumſtances 
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« cumſtances of Tyranny and Cruelty, that their own 
« Conſents obtained afterwards with that Force, could 
11;)* not reaſonably be thought any Confirmation of 

« their unjuſt, Title, who were in Poſſeſſion of their 
To this it was anſwered, © that though it was acted 7% Ad- 
« in an irregular Manner, and without lawful Autho- jim 2 B 
«rity, it being in a Time of Uſurpation; yet that Mere. 
« the Act itſelf was very prudent and neceſſary, and 
an Act of Mercy, without which an utter Extir- 
« pation. of the Nation muſt have followed, if the 
« Kingdom were to be preſerved in Peace. That it 
« cannot be denied to be an Act of Mercy, ſince 
there was not one Man tranſplanted, who had not 
« by. the Law forfeited all the Eſtate He had; and 
his Life might have been as legally taken from 
him; So that both his Life, and whatever Eſtate 
* He had granted to him in Conaught, was from the 
pure Bounty of the State, which might and did by 
the Ack of Parliament ſeize upon the ſame. That, 
* beſide the unſteady Humour of that People, and 
„ their natural Inchnation to rebel, it was--noterious, 
that whilſt They were diſperſed over the Kingdom, 
though all their Forces had been ſo. totally ſubdued, 
that there was not throughout the whole Kingdom 
* a viſible Number of twenty Men together, who 
* pretended to be in Arms; yet there were daily ſuch 
* Diſorders committed by Thefts and Robberies and 
* Murders, that They could not be ſaid to be in 
„Peace. Nor could the Engliſb, Man, Woman or 
„Child, go one Mile from their Habitations upon 
| *their neceſſary Employment, but They were found 
* murdered and ſtripped by the 1r;, who lay in Wait 
for thoſe Purpoſes; fo that the People were very 
hardly reſtrained from.committing a Maſſacre upon 
them wherever They were met: So that there ap- 
« peared no other Way to prevent an utter Extirpa- 
tion of them, but to confine and reſtrain them with- 
* in ſuch Limits and Bounds, that might keep them 
| "4 1 „ from 
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from doing Miſchief, and thereby make them ſafe. 
That thereupon: this Expedient was laid Hold of 


And whereas They had Nothing to enable them to 
live upon in the Places where They were diſperſed, 


“They had now by this Tranſplantation into Conaug}4 
+ Lands given them, ſufficient with their Induftry to 
« live well upon; of which there was good Evidence, 


by their having lived well there ſince that Time, 


and _ of them much better than They had ever 


„ done before. And the State, which had done this 


Grace for them, had great Reaſon, when it gave 
them good Titles to the Land affigned to them, 
« which They might plead in any Court of Juſtice, 
«to require from them Releaſes of what They had 
« forfeited z which, though to the Publick of no Uſe 
«or Validity, were - of Benefit and behooveful to 
* many particular Perſons, for the quieting their Poſ- 
* ſeſſions againſt frivolous Suits and Claims which 


'* might ſtart up. That this Tranſplantatation had 
it been - acted, finiſhed, and ſubmitted to by all Par- 


ties, who had enjoyed the Benefit thereof, quiet- 


* EY and without Diſturbance, many Years before the 


1 King's Return: And the Soldiers and Adventurers 


* had been likewiſe ſo many Years in the Poſſeſſion 
be of their Lots, in Purſuance of the Act of Parlia- 


* ment, and had laid out ſo much Money in building 


bs and planting; that the Conſequence of ſuch an Al. 
* teration, as was now propoſed, would be the higheſt 


6 Confuſion imaginable.” 15 


. . + & >» 9 


Av it cannot be denied, that if the King could 
have thought it faſe and ſeaſonable to have reviewed 
all that had been done, and taken thoſe Advantages 
upon former Miſcarriages and Miſapplications, as ac- 
cording to the Strictneſs of that very Law He might 


have done; the whole Foundation, upon which all 


the Hopes reſted of preſerving that Kingdom within 
the Obedience to the Crown of England, muſt have 


been ſhaken and even diſſolved ; with no ſmall In- 
finence and Impreſſion. upon the Peace and Quiet of 


Hug lan 
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14) England itſelf. For the Memory of the Beginning of 
the Rebellion in {reland (how many other Rebellions 
ſoever had followed as bad, or worſe in Reſpect of 

the Conſequences that attended them) was as freſh. 
and as odious to the whole People of England, as 
it had been the firſt Year. And though no Man 
durſt avow fo. unchriſtian a Wiſh, as an Extirpation 
of them ( which They would haye been very well 
contented with); yet no Man diſſembled his Opinion, 
that it was the only Security the Eugliſb could have 
in that Kingdom, that the 1ri/þ ſhould be kept ſo 
low, that They ſhould have no Power to hurt them. 
AN OTHER Particular, that ſeemed more againſt 2. Th Caſe of 
the Foundation of Juſtice, was; that the Soldiers — 
and Adventurers expected and promiſed themſelves, Lao. 

| « that in this new Settlement that was under Debate, 

| all Entails and Settlements at Law ſhould be de- 

« ſtroyed, whether upon Conſideration of Marriage, 
or any other Contracts which had been made be- 

« fore the Rebellion. Nor had there been in the 
* whole former Proceedings in the Time of the 

«* Uſurpation, any Conſideration taken of Mortgages 
or Debts due by Statute or Recogniſance, or upon 
any other Security; ſo that all ſuch Debts muſt be 
either Joſt to the Proprietors, or remain ſtill with 
the Intereſt upon the Land, whoever had enjoyed 

* the Benefit or Profits thereof.” All which ſeemed 
to his Majeſty very unreaſonable and unjuſt; and that 
ſuch Eſtates ſhould remain farfeited by the Treaſon .. :-. 
of the Father, who had been only Tenant for Life, 

_ againſt all Deſcents and legal Titles of innocent 
Children; and of which, in all legal Attainders, the 
Crown never had or could receive any Benefit. 

t Fer, how unreaſonable ſoever theſe Pretences 

l ſeemed to be, it was no eaſy. Matter to give Rules 

n and Directions for the Remedy of the Miſchief, with- 

out introducing another Miſchief equally unjuſt and iT 

unreaſonable. For the Commiſſioners. declared, that 25. Alten- 

if ſuch Titles, as are mentioned, were ea . 
| cc an | | 
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< and: allowed to be good, there would not in tnat 
* untverfal Guilt, which! upon the Marer compre, 
c hended and covered the whole Iiſb Nation, be one 
Eſtate forfeited by Treaſon, but ſuch Conveyances 
and Settlements would be produced to feeure and 
e defend the ſame: And Sk ough they would be 
« forged, there would not be Witneſſes wanting to 
7 prove and juſtify whatſoever the Evidence could be 
“applied to. And if thoſe Trials were to be by the 
” known Rules and Cuſtoms of the Law in Caſes of 
e the like Nature, there was too much Reafon to 
“ fuſpe&t and fear that there would be little Juftice 
4 done: Since a Jury of Jriſb would infallib — 
* againſt the Erpviſh, let the Evidence be w 
« oiled be; and there was too much Reaſon to . 
prehend that the Englifo, whoſe Animoſity was not 
« leſs, would be as unjuft in bringing in their Ver- 
cdict againſt the if right or wrong.“ And there 
was Experience afterwards, in the Proſecution of this 
Affair, of fuch Forgeries and Perjuries, as have not 
been heard of amongſt Chriftians ; and in which, to 
our Shame, the Eugliſß were not behindhand with the 
Bi. The King however thought it not reaſonable 
vor juſt for him, upon what probable Suggeſtions ſo- 
ever, to countenance ſuch a barefaced Violation of the 
Law, by any Declaration of his; but commanded 
his Council at Law, to make ſuch Alterations in the 
Expreſſions as might be fit for him to conſent to. 
Tn third Partieular, and which much affected 
7 che King, was; that in this univerſal Joy for his 
* Reſtoration without Blood, and with the Indemnity 
< of fo. many hundred Thouſands who had deſerved 
A to ſuffer the utmoſt Puniſhments, the poor 1r4ſþ, 
* after ſo long Sufferings in the greateſt Extremity of 
% Myery, ſhould be the only Perſons who ſhould find 
* n Benefit or Eaſe by his Majeſty's Reſtoration, but( 
A remain robbed and ſpoiled of all They had, and be 
N as it were again oy to the Avarice and xe 
t 0 
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« of them, who had not deferved better of his Ma- 
« jeſty than the other poor People had done“ 

To which there can — 4 no othef Anſwer made, 
which is very ſufficient in Point of Juſtice; but that, 


ag their Rebellion and other Crimes had deen long Arfwe » 
« before his Majeſty's Time, fo full Vengeance had % T4. 


been executed upon them; and They had paid the 
« Penalties of their Crimes and Tranſgreſſions before 
« his Majefty's Return: Se that He could not reſtore 
« that which They called their 6wn;” without taking 
« jt from them, oi were become the juſt Owners 
« by an Act of Parliament; which his Majeſty could 
not violate without Enjuſtice, 1 Breach of the 
« Faith He had given“. 

Axp that which was their grkatelk Miſety Nh Re- 
proach, and which diſtinguiſhed them from the Sub- 
jects of the other two Kingdoms, who were otherwiſe 


bad enough, was; that Both the other Nations had 


made many noble Attempts for redeeming their Li- 
berty, and for the Reſtoration of his "Majeſty (for 
Scotland -irfelf had done much towards it); and his 
preſent. Reſtoration was, with God's Bleſſing and only 
with his Bleſſing, by the ſole Effects of the Courage 
and Affection of his own Subjects: So that England 
and Scotland had in a great Degree redeemed, and 
even undone what had been before done amiſs by 
them; and his Majeſty had improved and ſecured 
thoſe Affections to him by thoſe Promiſes and Con- 
ceſſions, which He was in Juſtice obliged to perform. 
But the miſerable Iviſb alone had no Part in contribu- 
ting to his Majeſty's Happineſs; nor had God ſuffer- 
ed them to be the leaſt Inſtruments in bringing his 
good Pleaſure ro paſs, or to give any Teſtimony of 
their Repentance for the Wickedneſs They had 
wrought, or of their Reſolution to be beine Sub- 
jects for the future: So that They ſeemed as a Peo- 
ple left out by Providence, and exempted from any 
Benefit from that bleſſed Conjuncture in his Majeſty's 
Reſtitution. 

AND. 
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. AnD this Diſadvantage was improved towards them, 
by their frequent Manifeſtation of an inveterate Ani. 
moſity againſt the Engliſb Nation, and Engliſb Govern. 
ment; which again was returned to them in an irre- 

cConcilable [Jealouſy of all the Engliſb towards them. 
And to this their preſent Behaviour and Imprudence 
contributed very much: For it appeared evidently, 
that They expected the ſame; Conceſſions (which the 
Neceſſity = that Time had made fit to be granted to 
them) in Reſpect of their Religion ſhould be now 
likewiſe confirmed. And this Temper made it very 
neceſſary for the King to be very wary in diſpenſing 
extraordinary Favours (which his natural merciful bs 
clination prompted him to) to the Iriſb; and to prefer 
, the general Intereſt of his three Kingdoms, before the 
particular Intęereſt of a Company of unhappy Men, 
who had fooliſhly. forfeited their own; though He 
2 pitied them, and hoped in the Concluſion to be able, 
without expoſing the publick Peace to manifeſt Ha- 
zard, in ſome Degree. to improve their Condition. 

Uron the whole Matter, the King found, that if 

He deferred to ſettle the Government of Ireland till a 
perfect Settlement of all particular Intereſts could be 
made, it would be very long. He ſaw it could not 
be done at once; and that there muſt be ſome Exa- 
minations taken chang. and. ſome Matters more clearly 
ſtated and adjuſted, before his Majeſty could make 
his Determination upon thoſe Particulars, which purely 
depended upon his own, Judgment; and that ſome 
Difficulties would be removed or leſſened by Time: 

Trefirtat And fo He paſſed that which is called The firſt 4 of 
mt 7 ment Settlement ; and was perſuaded to commit the Execu- 
tion thereof, to a great Number of Commiſſioners, 
recommended to his Majeſty by thoſe who were moſt 
converſant in the Affairs of Ireland ; none or very fe 

of which were known to his Majeſty, or to any of il 

thoſe who had been ſo many Years from their Country, 
in their conſtant Attendance upon his Majeſty's $ Perſon 

beyond the Seas, ee 
ND 
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declined. Thoſe three were, Sir Morrice Euſtace, 
whom He newly made Lord Chancellor of 7Treland, 
the Lord Brogbill, whom He now made Earl of Or- 
rery, and Sir Charles Coote, whom He likewiſe made 
Earl of Montrath. The firſt had been his Sergeant at 


the Profeſſion' of the Law, and the more eſteemed for 
being always a Proteſtant though an Iriſþman, and of 
approved Fidelity to the King during this whole Re- 
bellion. But He was now old, and made ſo little 
Shew of any Parts extraordinary, that, but for the 
Teſtimony that was given of him, it might have been 
doubted whether He ever had any. The other two 
had been Both eminently againſt the King, but upon 


f this-Turn, when all other Powers were down, emi- 
a nently for him; the one, very able and generous ; 
6 the other, proud, dull and very avaricious. But the 
t King had not then Power to chooſe any, againſt whom 
p lome as material Objections might not be made, and 
y who had been able to do as much Good. With them, 
e there were too many others upon whom Honours were 


ly conferred ; upon ſome, that They might do no Harm, 


e who were thereby enabled to do the more; and upon 


others, that They might not murmur, who murmur- 


Fuß ed the more for having Nothing given them but Ho- 
u- nour: And ſo They were all diſpatched for Ireland 
'S, by which the King had ſome Eaſe, his Service little 
xt Advancement. 2%, 

AFTER a Year was ſpent in the Execution of this 
Commiſſion (for I ſhall, without diſcontinuing the 
Relation, ſay all that I intend upon this Subject of 
Ireland), there was very little done towards the ſettling 
the Kingdom, or towards preparing any Thing that 

i. 3 | might 


\ 


Anvp for the better Countenance of this Com- 


Law long in that Kingdom, and had been eminent in 
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miſſion, and likewiſe to reſtrain the Commiſſioners 
from any Exceſs, if their very large Juriſdiction 
ſhould prove a Temptation to them, the King thought 


5 $ 2 * 
1 


fit to commit the Sword to three Juſtices, which He 27 Lord 


had reſolved, when the ſending the Lord Roberts was 77,7 7 
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Partghty Th might ſettle it; but on the contrary, the Breaches 
bv ale, were made wider; and ſo much Paſſion and Injuſtice 
by the Fi 


Second Act neceſſary to tranſmit another Bill to his Majeſty, 


fSett! t . ; | 
rranſmired oo Which, as I remember, They called an explanatory 


tbe King, 


Perſons in Authority there. The Number of the 
Commiſſioners was ſo great, and their Intereſts ſo 
different, that They made no Diſpatch. Very many 
of them were in Poſſeſſion of thoſe Lands, which 


bought broken Titles and Pretences of other Men, 


the Bill; and ſuch Rules ſet down as might direct 
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ſhewed, that Complaints were brought to his Ma- 
jeſty from all Parts of the Kingdom, and from al 


others ſued for before them; and They themſelves 
for inconſiderable Sums of Money, which They ſup- 


ported and made good by their own Authority. Such 


of the Commiſſioners, who, had their own particular 


Intereſt and Concernment depending, attended the 


Service very diligently : The few who were more 
equal and juſt, becauſe. They had no Intereſt of their 
own at Stake, were weary of-their Attendance and 
Expenſe (there being no Allowance far their Pains); 
and offended at the Partiality and Injyſtice- which 
They ſaw practiſed, withdrew: themſelves, and would 
be no longer preſent at thoſe Tranſactions which They 
could not regulate or reform. i: 00 


* . 


ALL Intereſts were equally offended and incenſed; 


and the Soldiers and Adventurers complained no les 


of the Corruption and Injuſtice than the 1ri/þ did: 
So that the Lords Juſtices and Council thought it 


Bill of the former; and in that They provided, * that 


no Perſon who lived in Jreland, or had any Pre- 


<« tence to ah Eſtate there, ſhould be employed as a 
* Commiſſionet ; but that his Majeſty ſhould be de- 
* fired to ſend over a. competent Number of wel 
qualified Perſons out of England to attend that Ser- 
vice, upon whom a fit Salary ſhould be ſettled by 


and govern the Manner of their Proceeding ; and 
« that an Oath might be preſcribed by the Bill, which 
* the Commiſſianers ſhould take, for the impart 


—— —— 
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« Admibiſtration of Juſtice, and for the Proſecution 3 
e and Execution of this Bill,” which was tranſmitted 3 
as an Ack by the King. His Majeſty made Choice Nn Cann 
of ſeven Gentlemen of very clear Reputations; one e | 
of them being an eminent Sergeant at Law, whom apy | 1 
He made a Judge upon his Return from thence, | 
two others, Lawyers of very much Eſteem ; and the | | 
| other four, Gentlemen of very good Extractions, ex- 
cellent Underſtandings, and above all Sufpicion-for 
their Integrity, and: generally reputed to be ſuperiour 
to an bate Temptation; 7 07 0 ie 

Bur this ſecond Bill, before it could be tranſmit- | 
ted, took up as much Time as the former. The 
ſame numerous Retinue of all Intereſts from Lreland | 
attended the King; and all that had been ſaid in the 7% fen: 
F former Debates was again repeated, and almoſt with 4.4, 
| the fame Paſſion and Impertinence. The Viſb made King. 
berge Obſervations upon the Proceedings of the late 
14 Commiſſioners, to juſtify thoſe Fears and Appre- 
henſions which They had formerly urged: And there 


Y peared too much Reaſon to believe, that their | 
1, greateſt Deſign now was, rather to keep off any Set- | 
e Wl cement, than that They hoped to procure ſuch a one 
1. They deſired; relying more to find their Account 
1 from a general Diſſatisfaction, and the Diftrattion and | 
ty (t Confuſion that Was like to attend it, than from ; any { | 
ry Determination that was like to be in their Favour. 
hat Yet They had Friends in the Court, who made them 
re- great Promiſes; which They could not be without, ö 
«1 ſnce They made great Promiſes to thoſe who were | 
* to protect them. here were indeed many particular | 
rel Men both of the Soldiers and Adventerers, who in 
da Reſpect of their many notorious and opprobrious 
"br WY Actions againſt the Crown throughout their whole 


_ en. 1... 


rect Employment (and who even ſince his Majeſty's Re- 

and turn had enough expreſſed how little They were fatif- 

7 | hed with the Revolution) were fo univerſally odious 

hich ; ation) were fo univerſally odious 

rtial both in England and Treland, that if their particular 

Ad Caſes could have been ſevered from the reſt, * | 
E 1 Viola- 
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Violation; of the Rule of . Juſtice that. ſecured all thi 
reſt, any Thing that could have been done to their 
Detrimènt would have been grateful enough to every 


n As ER many very tedious Debates, in which his 
Majeſty endeavoured by all the Ways He could think 
af to find ſome Expedient, that would enable him to 
ſerve the miſerable Iriſßh from the Extremity of 
Miſery; He found it neceſſary at laſt, to acquieſce 
with a very poſitive Aſſurance from the Earl of Orrery 

and others, who were believed to underſtand Ireland 

very exactly, and who, upon the Surveys that had 

been taken with great Punctuality, undertook, that 
« there was Land enough to ſatisfy all the Soldiers 
e and Adventurers, and that there would be a very 
« oreat Proportion left for the Accommodation of 
the 1riſþ very liberally.” And for the better Im- 
provement of that Proportion, the King preſcribed 
ſome Rules and Limitations to the immoderate Pre- 
tences and Demands of the Soldiers and Adventurers 
upon the doubling Ordinance and imperfect Admeaſure- 
ment and ſome other Irregularities, in which his 
Majeſty was not in Honour or Juſtice obliged to 
Second Ad Comply with them: And ſo He tranſmitted this ſe- 

of Settlement cCOnd Bill. 1. cot Tea n 

1 La WuiIsS v this ſecond Bill was under Deliberation, ut 
there fell out an Accident in Ireland, which produced 
great Alterations with Reference to the Affairs of that 
Kingdom. The Differences which had every Day 
ariſen between the three Juſtices, and their different 
Humours and Affections, had little advanced the ſet- 
tling that Government; ſo that there would have 
been a Neceſſity of making ſome Mutation in it: So 
that the Death of the Earl of Montrath, which hap- 
pened at this Time, fell out- conveniently enough to 
the King; for by it the Government was again loole. 
For the Earl of Orrery was in England; and the Power 
reſided not in leſs than two: So that the Chancellor, 

who remained ſingle there, was without any Autho 


rity 


\ 
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rity to act. And They who tock the ' moſt diſ- 
palſioned Survey of all that Had been done, and 

of what remained to be done, did conclude that No- 

thing could reaſonably e a Settlement there, 

but the deputing one ſingle Perſon to exerciſe that 
Government. And the Duke of Albemarle himſelf, 7: pu f 
who had a great Eſtate in that Kingdom, which — 
made him the more long for a Settlement, and who fe f Led 
had before the King's Return and ever ſince diſſuaded “. 
the King from thinking of employing the Duke of 
Ormond there, who had himſelf Averſion enough from 

that Command, of which He had ſufficient Expe-- 
rience : I ſay, the General had now ſo totally changed 

his Mind, that Hie plainly' told the King, that 

« there was no Way to explicate that Kingdom out 


of thoſe Intricacies in which it was involved, but 
by {ending over a Lord Lieutenant thither. That 
He thought it not fit for his Majeſty's Service, 


« that himſelf, who had that Commiſſion of Lor . 

Lieutenant, ſnould be abſent from his Perſon ; and 
therefore that He was vety ready and deſirous to 

* give up his Commiſſion : And that in his Judg- 

ment Nobody would be able to ſettle and compoſe 

© the ſeveral Factions in that Kingdom, but the Duke 

of Ormond, who He believed would be grateful to 

«all Sorts' of People.” And therefore He adviſed 

his Majeſty very poſitively, that He woud imme- 

* diately give him the Commiſſion, and as ſoon as : 
*ſhould be poſſible ſend him away into Jreland.” 1 

And Both the King and the General ſpake with the u Dus * | 

Duke of Ormond, and prevailed with him to accept —_— | 
t before either of them communicated it to the wu” 
hancellor, who the King well knew would for many 

Reaſons, and out of his great Friendſhip to the Duke, 

liſſuade him from undertaking it; which was very true. 

And the King and the Duke of Ormond came one 


ie, | 
er Pay to the Chancellor, to adviſe what was to be 
or, ene for Ireland; and (concealing the Reſolution) the 


Ping told him what the General's Advice was, and 
| aled 
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The cha- TH E Chancellor could not refrain from faying 
32 1 very warmly, that He was ſorry for it; and that 


cc it would be good for -neither- of them, that the 


this, 


224 
_ aſked, him * what He thought of ſending the Dult 


the General had prevailed with the King, and the 
__— ſolved, and there remained Nothing to be done 
„be in Ireland, where He would be able to do no 


© Pains, which that moſt [laborious Province would 


Reputation, and of unqueſtionable Intereſt in his 


(their Hearts to fear ſome Rigour from the King, 
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of Ormond, his Lieutenant into dreland?”” To which 
the Chancellor anſwered. preſently, that the King 
« would do very ul in ſending him, and that the Duke 
e would do much worſe, if He deſired to go.“ Up. 
on which - They Both ſmiled, and told him, . that 


« but preparing the Inſtructions, which He muſt 
„think upon,” Umar! . 


&« Duke ſhould be from the Kin 85 Or that He ſhould 


« Good. Beſides that He had given himſelf fo much 
<* to. his Eaſe and Pleaſure ſince He. came into Ene- 
<« /and, that He would never be able to take the 


require.“ He ſaid, * if this Counſel had been 
« taken when the King came- firſt over, it might 
have had good Succeſs, when the Duke was full of. 


« Majeſty, and the King himſelf was more feared and 
s reverenced than preſumed upon: So that the Duke 
would have had full Authority to have reftrained 
<* the exorbitant Deſires and Expectations of all the 
e ſeveral Parties, who had all Guilt enough upon 


or to receive moderate Grace with infinite Sub- 
e miſſion and Acknowledgment. But now the Duke, 

<* beſides his withdrawing himſelf from all Buſinels 

« as much as He could, had let himſelf fall to Fi 

e miliarities with all Degrees of Men; and upon 

< their Averments had undertaken to protect or at 

« leaſt to ſolicit Mens Intereſts, which it may be 

e might not appear upon Examination to be foundel 

e upon Juſtice. And the King himſelf had been 4 
8 c ; | (0 pole 


made many Promiſes without Deliberation, and ap- 
« peared ſo deſirous to ſatisfy all Men, that He was 


| ly with the Duke of Ormond (who well knew, that all 


He could not but ſee was impoſſible to grant, and a 


more Advantage.” He confeſſed, + He ſaw many e ge- 
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« noſed to all Manner of Importunities, received all- 


> 


« Mens Addreſſes, and heard all They would ſay, 


« jrreſolute in all Things. And therefore till He had 
« taken ſome firm and fixed Reſolutions himſelf, 
« from which neither Prejudice towards one Man, 
« nor Pity and Compaſſion on the Behalf of another, 
« ſhould remove him; the Lieutenant of Ireland would 
« he able to do him little Service, and would be him- 
« ſelf continually expoſed to Scorn and Affronts.“ 

AND afterwards the Chancellor expoſtulated warm- 


9 


his Commotion proceeded from the Integrity of his 
unqueſtionable Friendſhip), and told him © that He 
« would repent this raſh Reſolution ; and that He 
« would have been able to have contributed more to 
« the Settlement of Ireland, by being near the Perſon 
« of the King, than by being at Dublin, from whence 
in a ſhort Time there would be as many Aſperſions 
and Reproaches ſent hither, as had been againſt 
«© other Men; and that He had no Reaſon to be con- 
« fident, that they would not make as deep Impreſſion 

by the Arts and Induſtry of his Enemies, of which | 
„He had Store, and would have more by being ab- vi 
c ſent, for the Court naturally had little Regard for | 
any Man who was abſent. And that He carried | 
“with him the ſame Infirmity into Ireland with that 
« of the King, which kept it from being ſettled here; 
* which was an Unwillingneſs to deny any Man what 


Deſire to pleaſe every Body, which whoſoever affect- 
< ed ſhould pleaſe Nobody.” . 
Tur Duke, who never took any Thing ill He | 
ſaid to him, told him, that Nobody knew better 7% pu . Bf 
*than He the Averſion He had to that Command, %% 6 


| » 2 | 1 Chancellor F_ 
* when it may be He might have undertaken it with 2% 4% R. 


cepting it, 


* Dangers with Reference to himſelf, which He knew 
Vol, II, | | =. not [ 


* 
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© not how to avoid, and many Difficulties with Re. 
« ference to the Publick, which He had little Hope 
« to overcome; yet Irelend muſt not be given 2 : 
« And ſince there ſeemed to be a general Opinion, 
ce with which the King concurred, that He could be 
able to contribute to the compoling the Diſtem ers, 
and the ſettling the Government; He would not 
«* ſuſpect himſelf, but believe that He might be able 
to do ſomewhat towards it.” And He ave his 
Word to him, © that Nothing ſhould be defective on 
« his Part in Point of Induſtry ; for He was reſolyed 
<« to take indefatigable Pains for a Year or two, in 
« which He hoped the Settlement would be com- 
« pleated, that He might have Eaſe and Recreation 
«* for the other Part of his Life.“ And He con- 
feſſol, that He did the more willingly enter upon 
e that Province, that He might have the Opportunity 
& to ſettle his own Fortune, which how great ſocyer 
« in Extent of Lands did not yet, by Reaſon of the 13 
general Unſettlement, yield him a Quarter of the 
“Revenue it ought to do. That for what concerned 
„ himſelf, and the Diſadvantages He might undergo 
&« by his Abſence, He referred it to Providence and 
© the King's good Nature; who,” He faid, © knew 
ie him better than any of his Enemies did; and there- 
e fore, He hoped, He would believe himſelf before 
ce them.” e the Truth is, He was the more 
diſpoſed to that Journey, by the Diſlike He had of 
the Court, and the neceſſary Exercites which Men 
there were to excel in, for which He was ſuperan- 
nuated : And if He did not already diſcern any Leſ- 
ſening of the King's Grace towards him, He faw 
enough to make him believe, that the contrary ought 
not to be depended upon. And within few Years 
i Þ. after, He had Cauſe to remember what the Chancel- 
14 Tic Dute and lor had foretold him of Both their Fortunes. The 
1 Ws _ Duke (with the ſeven Commiſſioners who were ap- 
| Far cant. pointed for that A% of Settlement, and all other Per- 
ſons who attended that Intereſt )* entered upon his 


Journey 
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Journey from London about the End of Fuly, in the 
Year one thouſand fix hundred ſixty and four, full 
four Years and more after the King's happy Return 
into England. . 11 7 | 

IT was ſome Months after the Commiſſioners Ar- 
rival in Ireland, before They could ſettle thoſe Orders 
and Rules for their Proceedings, which were: neceflary 
to be done, before the People ſhould be appointed. to 
attend. And it was neceſſary, that They ſhould in 
the Order of their Judicatory firſt proceed. upon the 
Demands and Pretences of the 1ri/þ ; both becauſe 
there could be no Settlement of Soldiers or Adven- — 
turers in Poſſeſſion of any Lands, before the Titles of 1 
the Iriſb to thoſe Lands were determined; and becauſe 1 
there was a Clauſe in the laſt Act of Parliament, that 
all the Iriſb ſhould put in their Claims by a Day ap- 
pointed, and that they ſhould be determined before 
another Day, which was likewiſe aſſigned ; which 
Days might be prolonged for once by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, upon ſuch Reaſons as ſatisfied him: So that 
the Delay for ſo many Months before the Commu- 
ſioners ſate, gave great Argument of Complaint to 
the [rifþ, though it could not be avoided, in Regard 
that the Commiſſioners themſelves had not been no- 
minated by the King above twenty Days before They 
began their Journey into Ireland; ſo that They could | 
never ſo much as read over the Acts of Parliament | 
together, before They came to Dablin. And then 
They found ſo many difficult Clauſes in Both Acts of 
Parljament, and fo contrary to each other, that it 
was no eaſy Matter to determine how to govern them- _ 
ſelves in Point of Right, and to reduce themſelves to 
any Method in their Proceedings. £ 

By r after They had adhuſted all Things as well 
as They could, They publiſhed their Orders in what 7 c 
Method They meant to proceed, and appointed the 2% 
Triſþ to put in their Claims by ſuch a Day, and to Mud ef 
attend the Proſecution of them accordingly. And Pdf. 
They had no. ſooner entered upon their Work, tor. 
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the Engliſb thought They had began it ſoon enough, 
For They heard every Day many of the 1riſb, who 
had been known to have been the moſt forward in the 
firſt Beginning of the Rebellion, and the moſt ma- 
heious in the carrying it on, declared innocent; and 
Deeds of Settlement and Entails which had been never 
heard of before, and which would have been produced 
(as might reaſonably be believed) before the former 
Commiſſioners, if They had had them to produce, 
now declared to be good and valid; by which the if 
were immediately put into the Poſſeſſion of a ve 
great. Quantity of Land taken from the Engliſh: So 
that in a ſhort Time the Commiſſioners had rendered 
. themſelves as generally odious as the 1rifo, and were 
looked upon as Perſons corrupted for that Intereſt, 
which had every Day Succeſs almoſt in whatſoever(n 
They pretended; And their Determinations happen- 
ed to have the more of Prejudice upon them, becauſe 
the Commiſſioners were always divided in their Judg- 
ments. And it is no Wonder, that They who feem- 
ed moſt to adhere to the Exel Intereſt were moſt 
eſteemed by them. 
TE Parliament in Ireland was ken ſitting : And 
the Houſe of Commons, conſiſting of many Mem- 
bers who were either Soldiers or Adventurers, or had 
the like Intereſt, was very much offended at the Pro- 
ceedings of the Commiſſioners, made many Votes 
againſt them, and threatened them with their Autho- 
rity and Juriſdiction. But the Commiſſioners, who 
knew their own Power, and that there was no Appeal 
- againſt their Judgments, proceeded ſtill in their own 
Method, and continued to receive the Claims of the 
Iriſh, beyond the Time that the Act of Parliament 
or the Act of State limited to them, as was gene- 
rally underſtood. And during the laſt eight or ten 
Days Sitting upon thoſe Claims, They paſſed more 
Judgments and Determinations than in near a Year 
before, indeed with very wonderful Expedition ; when 


the Ergifo who were diſpoſſeſſed by thoſe J 1 
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had not their Witneſſes ready, upon a Preſumption, 
that in Point of Time it was not poſſible for thoſe 
Cauſes to come to be heard. By theſe Sentences and 
Decrees, many hundred Thouſands of Acres were ad- 


been long in Poſſeſſion accordingly. 


THx1s raiſed ſo great a Clamour, that the Engliſh 


refuſed to yield Poſſeſſion upon the Decrees of the 
Commiſſioners, who, by an Omiſſion in the Act of 
Parliament, were not qualified with Power enough to 
provide for the Execution of their own Sentences. 
The Courts of Law eſtabliſhed in that Kingdom 
would not, nor indeed could, give any Aſſiſtance 
to the Commiſſioners. And the Lord Lieutenant 
and Council, who had in the Beginning, by their Au- 
thority, put many into the Poſſeſſion of the Lands 


were uſing their utmoſt Endeavours, by Force to re- 
cover the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Lands which the Com- 
miſſioners had decreed to them; whilſt the Eugliſb 
were likewiſe reſolved by Force to defend what They 
had been ſo long poſſeſſed of, notwithſtanding the 
Commiſſioners Determination. And the Commiſſioners 
were ſo far trouhled and diſſatisfied with theſe Pro- 


Their Decrees 

much in Fa- 
. wour of the |} 
judged to the Iriſp, which had been looked upon as i. | 


* unqueſtionably forfeited, and of which the Engliſb had 


— 


which had been decreed to them by the Commiſſioners, 
were now more tender and reſerved in that Multitude 


of Decrees that had lately paſſed : So that the i 


ceedings, and with ſome intricate Clauſes in the Act 


of Parliament concerning the future Proceedings; 
that, though They had not yet made any Entrance 
upon the Deciſion of the Claims of the Engliſb or of 
the Iriſb Proteſtants, They declared © that They would 
* proceed no farther in the Execution of their Com- 
* miſſion, until They could receive his Majeſty's far- 
ther Pleaſure.” And that They might the more 
effectually receive it, They deſired Leave from the 
King that They might attend his Royal Perſon ; 


and there being at the ſame Time ſeveral Complaints 


made againſt them to his Majeſty, and Appeals to 
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him from their Decrees, He gave the Commiſſioners 

Leave to return. And at the fame Time all the other 

Ingntereſts ſent their Deputies to ſolicit their Rights; 

| in the Proſecution whereof, after much Time ſpent, 

the King thought fit likewiſe to receive the Advice 

and Aſſiſtance of his Lieutenant: And fo the Duke 

of Ormond returned again to the Court. And the 

Settlement of Ireland was the third Time brought be. 

| Th dfrm fore the King and Council; there being then likewiſe 
Lee Th tranſmitted a third Bill, as additional and ſupplemen- 

by the Kirg. tal to the other two, and to reverſe many of the De. 

erees made by the Commiſſioners, They bearing the 
Reproach of all that had been done or had ſucceeded(n) 

amiſs, and from all Perſons who were grieved in what 

Kind ſoever, | | | | 

THe King was very tender of the Reputation of 

his Commiſſioners, who had been always eſteemed 

Men of great Probity and unqueſtionable Reputation : 

And though He could not refuſe to receive Com- 

plaints, yet He gave thoſe who complained no farther 

Countenance, than to give the others Opportunity to 

vindicate themſelves. Nor did there appear the leaſt 

Evidence to queſtion the Sincerity of their Proceed- 

ing, or to make them liable to any reaſonable Sul- 

picion of Corruption: And the Complaints were til! 

proſecuted by thoſe, who had that taken from them 

which They deſired to keep for thengſelves. 

| he Authors TEE Truth is; there is Reaſon enough to believe, 

Pied. that upon the firſt Arrival of the Commiſſioners in 

ngs of te Ireland, and ſome Converſation They had, and the 

Gnanfenerss Obſervation They made of the great Bitterneſs and 

Animoſities from the Engliſb, both Soldiers and Ad. 

venturers, towards the whole Triſh Nation of what 

Kind ſoever; the ſcandalous Proceeding of the late 

Commiſſioners upon the firſt Act, when They had 

not been guided by any Rules of Juſtice, but rejected 

all Evidence, which might operate to the taking 

away any Thing from them which They reſolved to 

keep, the Judges themſelves being both Parties _ 

| | VIt⸗ 
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Witneſſes in all the Cauſes brought before them; to- 
gether wich the very ill Reputation very many of the 
Soldiers and Adventurers had for extraordinary Malice 
to the Crown, and to the Royal Family; and the 
notable Barbarity They had exerciſed towards the 11h, 
who without Doubt for many Years had undergone 
the moſt cruel Oppreſſions of all Kinds that can be 
imagined, many Thouſands of them having been 
forced, without being covered under any Houſe, to 
a in the open Fields for Hunger; the infamous 


urchaſes which had been made by many Perſons, 


who had compelled the % to fell their Remainders 
and lawful Pretences for very inconſiderable Sums of 
Money: I ſay, theſe and many other Particulars of 


this Kind, together with ſome Attempt that had 


been made upon their firſt Arrival, to corrupt them 


againſt all Pretences which ſhould be made by the 


kh, might probably diſpoſe the Commiſſioners them- 


ſelves to ſuch a Prejudice againſt many of the Engliſh, 


and to ſuch a Compaſſion towards the 1rifp, that They 
might be much inclined to favour their Pretences and 


Claims; and to believe that the Peace of the King- 


dom and his Majeſty's Government might be better 
provided for, by their being ſettled in the Lands of 
which They had been formerly poſſeſſed, than by ſup- 
porting the ill gotten Titles of thoſe, who had mani- 
feſted all imaginable Infidelity and Malice againſt his 


Majeſty whilſt They had any Power to oppoſe him, and 


had not given any Teſtimony of their Converſion, or of 
their Reſolution to yield him for the future a perfect 
and entire Obedience after They could oppoſe him 
no longer; as if They deſired only to retain thoſe 
Lands which They had gotten by Rebellion, together 
with the Principles by which They had gotten them, 


until They ſhould have an Opportunity to juſtify Both 


by ſome new Power, or a Concurrence amongſt them- 
ſelves. Whenceſoever it proceeded, it was plain enough 


the Triſh had received more Favour than was expected 


AND 
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AN p in the very Entrance into the Work, to 

avoid the Partiality which was too apparent in the 

Engliſh towards each other, and their Animoſity againſt 

the 1rifþ as evident, very. ſtrict Rules had been ſet 

down by the Commiſſioners, what Kind of Evidence 

They would admit to be good, and receive accord. 

ingly. And it was provided, that the Evidence of 

<« no Soldier or Adventurer ſhould be received in any 

« Caſe, to which himſelf was never ſo much a 
Stranger; as, if his own Lot had fallen in Mun-(u; 

fer, and He had no Pretence to any Thing out of 

that Province, his Evidence ſhould not be received, 

as to any Thing that He had ſeen done in Leinſter 

or Conaught or Ulſter, wherein He was not at all con- 

cerned Which was generally thought to be a very 

unjuſt Rule, after ſo many Years "expired, and fo 

many Perſons dead, who had likewiſe been preſent 

at thoſe Actions. And by this Means many Men 

were declared not to have been in Rebellion, when 

there might have been full Evidence, that They had 

been preſent in ſuch and ſuch a Battle, and in ſuch 

and ſuch a Siege, if the Witneſſes might have been 

received who were then preſent at thoſe Actions, and 

ready to give Teſtimony of it, and of ſuch Circum- 

ſtances as could not have been feigned, if their Ev1- 

dence might have been received. 

LT mary THAT which raiſed the greateſt Umbrage againſt 

4 arr the Commiſſioners was, that a great Number of the 

% ha. moſt infamous Perſons of the Ii Nation, who were 

looked upon by thoſe of their own Country with the 

reateſt Deteſtation, as Men who had been the moſt vio- 

ent Fomenters and Proſecutors of the Rebellion, and 

the greateſt Oppoſers of all moderate Counſels, and 

of all Expedients which might have contributed to- 

wards a Peace in the late King's Time (whereby the 

Nation might have been redeemed), and who had 

not had the Confidence ſo much as to offer any Claim 

before the late Commiſſioners, were now adjudged 
and declared innocent, and ſo reſtored to their _ 
An 
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And that many other, who in Truth had never been wy ws 
in Rebellion, but notoriouſly ſerved the King againſt ee 
the Rebels both in England and Ireland, and had never dhe 
been put out of their Eſtates, now upon ſome ſlight 
Evidence, by the Interception of Letters, or Confeſ- 
ſion of Meſſengers that They had had Correſpondence 
with the Rebels (though it was evident that even that 
Correſpondence had been perfunctory, and only to 
ſecure them that They might purſue his Majeſty's 
Service), were condemned, and had their Eſtates 
taken from them, by the Judgment of the Commil- 
ſioners. 1 | 

Axp of this I cannot forbear to give an Inſtance, 4 Ehn 


| a 322 
and the rather, that it may appear how much a per- of — 


ſonal Prejudice, upon what Account ſoever, weighs E Ty- 


and prevails againſt Juſtice itſelf, even with Men who el. 
are not in their Natures Friends to Injuſtice. It was 
the Caſe of the Earl of Tyrconnell, and it was this. 
He was the younger Son of the Lord Fitzwilliams a 
Catholick Lord in Ireland, but of ancient Engliſh Ex- 
traction, of a fair Eſtate, and never ſuſpected to be 
inclined. to the Rebels; as very few of the Eugliſb 
were. Oliver Fitzwilliams (who was the Perſon We 
are now ſpeaking of, and the younger Son of that 
Lord Fitzwilliams) had been ſent by his Father into 
France, to be there educated, many Years before the 
Rebellion. He was a proper and a handſome Man, 
and by his Courage had gotten a very good Reputa- 
tion in the French Army; where, after He had ſpent 
lome Years in the Campagna, He obtained the Com- 
mand of a Regiment in which He had been firſt a 
Captain, and was looked upon generally as an excel- 
lent Officer. | | 
Waen the Army was ſent into Winter-Quarters, 
He went to Paris to kiſs the Hands of the Queen of 


England, who was come thither the Summer before, 
git being in the Year 1644. Having often waited 
upon her Majeſty, He made many Profeſſions of 
WDuty and Obedience to the King, and much con- 


demned 
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demmned the Rebellion of the ib, and faid, « He 
knew many of them were cozened and deceived b 
Tales and Lies, and had no Purpoſe to withdraw 
< themſelves from his Majeſty's Obedience.” He. 
made Offer of his Service to the Queen, © and that, 
if She thought He might be able to do the Kinp(y 
* any Service, He would immediately go into Exg- 
* land, and with his Majeſty's Approbation into He. 
ce jand, where if He could do no other Service, He 
* was confident He could draw off many of the Vi 
from the Service of the Rebels.” The Queen, up- 
on the good Reputation He had there, accepted his 
Offer, and writ a Letter by him to the King, with a 
very good Character of his Perſon, and as very fit to 

be truſted in Ireland. 
IT was his Fortune to come to the King very few 
Days before the Battle of Naſeby, where as a Volun- 
teer in the Troop of Prince Rupert, He behaved him- 
felf with very ſignal Courage in the View of the King 
himſelf; who ſhortly after gave him a Letter full of 
| Recommendation and Teftimony to the Marquis of 
Ormond his Lieutenant of Treland, who received him 
kindly, and having conferred with him at large, and 
underſtood all He intended to do, gave him Leave 
fo go into the Iriſh Quarters and to return again, as 
He thought fit. And in a ſhort Time after, both 
his Father and his elder Brother died; whereby both 
the Title and the Eſtate devolved to him, and He 
was poſſeſſed accordingly. Eh 
Tu Man was before and in his Nature elate and 
proud enough, had a greater Value of himſelf than 
other Men had, and a leſs of other Men than They 
deſerved, whereby He got not himſelf beloved by 
many; but Nobody who loved him worſt ever ful- 
pected him to incline to the Rebels, though They 
knew that He was often in their Quarters, and had 
often Conferences with them: And a good Part of 
his Eftate lay in their Quarters. He attended upo" 
the Lord Lieutenant in all his Expeditions : ay 
= BY 5 when 
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| when the Jriſþ ſo infamouſly broke the firſt Peace, 
and beſieged the Lieutenant in Dublin (upon which 
‚ He was compelled to deliver it into the Hands of the 
. Parliament with the King's Conſent), the Lord Fits. 

williams returned with him or about the ſame Time 
1 into England, and from thence again into France; 
where He married the Daughter of the Widow Couri- 
| teſs of Clare, and Siſter to that Earl, a Lady of a Re- 
6 ligion the moſt oppoſite to the Roman Catholick; 
which He ſuffered her to enjoy without any Contra- 
diction. When the War was at an End in England, 
and the King a Prifoner, He with his Wife and Fa- 
mily tranſported himſelf into England, and after ſome 
Time into Ireland; where Cromwell had a jealous Eye 
upon him, but not being able to diſcover any Thing 
againft him, could not hinder him from. poſſeſſing 
the Eſtate that had deſcended to him from his Father 


i Wl and his elder Brother. And the War being there 
2 ended, and the Settlement made by the Act of Par- 
of liament upon the Statute, as hath been mentioned 


of before, there was not the leaſt Trouble given to him; 
m but He quietly enjoyed the Poſſeſſion of his whole 
nd Eftate till the King's Return, when He came into 
ve England to kiſs his Majefty's Hand, and was by him 
as made Eard of Tyrconnell. 5 | 1 
th WEN the Commiſſioners fate upon the firſt Act, 


who obſerved no Rules of Juſtice, Law or Equity; 
| when they contradicted any Intereſt or Appetite of 
their own, He received no Diſturbance; but when 
theſe new Commiſſioners came over, all Men, as well 
Proteſtants as others, whoſe Eſtates had never been 


hey RB queſtioned, thought it ſafeſt for them to put in their 
by WR Claims before the Commiſſioners, to prevent any 
ſuſ- Trouble that might ariſe hereafter. This Gentleman 
hey followed that Advice and Example, put in his Claim, 
had and preſſed the Commiſſioners for a ſhort Day to be 
t of heard. The Day was appointed. Neither Adventurer, 
pon Soldier, or any other Perſon, made any Title to the 


Land; But ſome envious Perſon, unqualified for any 
| = Pro- 
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Proſecution, offered a Letter to the Commiſſioner; 
which had many Years before, and before his Com. 
ing into Jreland, been written by Colonel Fitzwilliam. 

in Paris to a Feſuit, one Hartogan, then in Ireland; in 
which He gave him Notice * of his Purpoſe of com. 
& ing into Ireland, where He hoped-to do their Friend; 
Aon Service. 

Tuts Letter was writ when the Queen firſt deſign- 
ed to ſend him to the King, that the Jriſb, who were 
the moſt jealous People in the World, might know 
of his Purpoſe to come thither, before They ſhould 
hear of his being in Dublin; and now being produced 
before the Commiſſioners, without conſidering how 
long ſince it was writ or the Reaſon of writing it, 
that He had ſerved the King, and never in the leaſt 
Degree againſt him, upon one of their Rules, that 
<« a Correſpondence with the Rebels was a good Evi. 
< dence,” They without any Pauſe declared him no- 
cent, and preſently aſſigned his Eſtate to ſome Per- 
ſons to whom Repriſals were to be made: Whilſt 
They who thought the Judgment very unjuſt, laugh- 
ed at the ill Luck of a Man whom They did not 
love; and all Men were well enough pleaſed with the 
Sentence, who were diſpleaſed with the Perſon. And 
this Party purſued him fo. ſeverely into England, that 

the King's Interpoſition to redeem him from fo unjuſt 
a Decree, was looked upon as overfavouring the 
Iriſh ; when none were ſo glad of the Decree as the 
Triſb, who univerſally hated him. Nor was He at 
laſt reſtored to the Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate, without 
making ſome Compoſition with thoſe to whom the 
Commiſſioners had aſſigned it. 

if Ay Dewan Many, who had formerly made their Claims with- 
q 2-2 out inſiſting upon any Deeds of Settlement or other 

1 roriauſy Conveyances in Law, now produced former Settlc- | 
ments in Conſideration of Marriage, or other like 
I good Conſiderations in Law, made before the Begin- 
ning of the Rebellion: Which being now proved by 

Witneſſes enough, Decrees were every Day Fre 

or 
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for the Reſtitution of great Quantities of Land upon 
thoſe Deeds and Conveyances ; though the Forgeries 
of thoſe Deeds and Perjury of thoſe Witneſſes were 
very notorious. And fome Inſtances were given of 
the Manifeſtation and direct Proof that was made of 
the Forgery of Deeds, upon which Decrees had been 
made, to the Satisfaction of the Commiſſioners them- 
ſelves, within a very ſhort Time after the pronouncing 
thoſe Decrees: And yet no Reparation was given, but 
the Decrees proceeded and were executed with all 
Rigour, as if no ſuch Thing had appeared. 5 
Tux Commiſſioners anſwered, that They had 7 c 
made no Decrees but according to their Conſciences, Ans. * 
«and ſuch as They were obliged to make by the 
« Courſe and Rule of Juſtice. That They did doubt 
and in Truth believe, that there had been evil 
Practices uſed both in the forging of Deeds and 
« corrupting of Witneſſes, and that the ſame was 
« equally practiſed by the Engliſh as the Iriþ: And 
« therefore that They had been obliged to make that 

Order, which had been ſo much excepted againſt; 

* not to admit the Teſtimony of any Engliſh Adventurer 

« or Soldier in the Caſe of another Adventurer or Soldier; 

for that it was very notorious, They looked upon 

the Whole as one joint Intereſt, and fo gratified 
*each other in their Teſtimonies.” And of this 
They gave many ſad Inſtances, by which it was too 
evident that the Perjuries were mutual, and too much 
practiſed by one and the other Side. 
TRHAT They had uſed all the Providence and 

* Vigilance They could, by the careful Examination 

*of Witneſſes (which were produced apart, and ne- 
ver in the Preſence of each other), and by aſking 
them all ſuch material Queſtions as occurred to 
their Underſtandings, and which They could not 
expect to be aſked, to diſcover the Truth, and to 
prevent and manifeſt all Perjuries. That They had 
likewiſe uſed their utmoſt Diligence and Care, to 
prevent their being impofed upon with falſe and 

| _ * forged 
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upon which ſuch Deeds had been entered into, an 
upon the Manner and Circumſtances in the Execu. 
tion thereof: Which was all the Providence They 
could uſe. And though They met with many Rez. 


< apprehend there might be great Corruption; yer 
1 cc cording to the Teſtimony of the Witneſſes, and the 


de which were produced; upon which They had re. 


& ſcribed a Method and Rule to themſelves for thei! 


e Continuation of the Life r 
* forged Deeds and Conveyances, by takin a recif 
and ſtrict View themſelves of all Deeds 3 
* and interrogated the Witneſſes with all the Cunning 
They could, upon the Matter and Conſideratio, 


s ſons oftentimes to doubt the Integrity of the Pro. 
e ceedings, and in their own private Conſciences to 


* 
2 a 1 ju 2 « 


t that They were obliged judicially to determine ac. 


« Evidence of thoſe Deeds in Law againſt which no 
& Proofs were made. That They had conſtantly 
& heard all that the adverſe Party had thought fit to 
e object, both againſt the Credit of any Witneſſes, 
* and the Truth and Validity of any Conveyance 


* jected many Witneſſes, and diſallowed ſome Con- 
t veyances: But when the Objections were only 
« founded upon Preſumptions and Probabilities, 2 
* moſt uſually they were, they could not weigh down 
te the full and categorical Evidence that was given.” 
„TR Ar if They had yielded to the Importunities 
b of the Perſons concerned, who often preſſed to have 
s farther Time given to them to prove ſuch a Per- 
jury, or to diſprove ſuch a Conveyance; it mult 
* have made their Work endleſs, and ftopped all 
F Manner of Proceedings, for which it appeared They 
& were ſtreightened too much in Time: And that in- 
+ deed would have but opened the Door wider for 
„ Peruries and other Corruptions; fince it was ver) 
plain to them, that either Side could bring as many 
# Witneſſes as They pleaſed, to prove what The 
< pleaſed, and that They would bring as many 4 
„They believed neceſſary for the Work in Hand, 
And therefore the Commiſſioners having before pre- 
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were once made and publiſhed, upon any Evidence 
« whatfoeyer.” They concluded with their humble 


ties Deſire to the King, © that the moſt ſtrict Examina- 
ave ol © tions might be made of their Corruptions, in 
e which,” They ſaid. They were ſure to be found 
ut very innocent, againſt all the Malice that was diſ- 
5 covered againſt them: That They had proceeded "I 
de Wi in all Things according to the Integrity of their | 


* Hearts, and the beſt of their Underſtandings ; and 


for if through the Defect of that They had erred in 

ver) any Part of their Determinations and Judgments, 

aan They hoped their Want of Wiſdom ſhould not be 

ws imputed to them as a Crime.” | 7 

he Many, who had a very good Opinion of the Per- 7zi- Defence 

and. lons and Abilities of the Commiſſioners, were not yet —— 
tsfied with their Defence; nor did They believe, 8 


that 
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that They were ſo ſtrictly bound to judge upon the 
Teſtimony of ſuſpected Witneſſes; but that They 
were therefore truſted with an arbitrary Power, be. 
cauſe it was foreſeen that Juries were not like to he 
entire: So that They were, upon weighing all Cir. 
cumſtances, to declare what in their Conſciences They 
believed to he true and juſt. That if They had 
bound themfeves up by too ſtrict and unreaſonable 
Rules, They ſhould rather in Time have reformed 
thoſe Rules, than think to ſupport what was done 
amiſs, by the Obſervation of what They had pre- 
ſcribed to themſelves. And it was believed, that the 
entire Excluſion of the Engliſh from being Witneſſes 
for the proving of what could not in Nature be other- 
wiſe proved, was not juſt or reaſonable. That their 
Want of Power to reverſe or alter their own Decrees, 
upon any emergent Reaſons which could afterwards 
occur, was a juſt Ground for their more ſerious De- 
liberation in and before They paſſed any ſuch Decrees. 
And their Excuſe for not granting longer Time when 
it was preſſed for, was founded upon Reaſons which 
were vilibly not to be juſtified; it not being poſſible 
for any Man to defend himſelf againſt the Claims of 
the 1:/þ, without knowing what Deeds or Witneſſes 
They could produce for making good their Suggel- 
tions; and therefore it was as impoſſible for them to 
have all their Evidence upon the Place. Beſides that 
it was very evident, that in the laſt ten Days of their 
Sitting . (which was likewiſe thought to be when their 
Power as to thoſe Particulars was determined, and in 
which They had made more Decrees than in all the 
Time before), They had made ſo many in a Day, 
contrary to their former Rule and Method, that Men 
were plainly ſurpriſed and could not produce thoic 
Proofs which in a ſhort Time They might have been 
ſupplied with; and the refuſing to allow them that 


Time, was upon the Matter to determine their In- 


tereſt, and to take away their Eſtates without being 
once heard, and upon the bare Allegations of — 
| Adyer- 
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Adverſaries. And in theſe laſt Decrees many In- | 
ſtances were given of that Nature, wherein the Evi- 

dence appeared to be very full, if Time had been 

given to produce it. 

THERE was one very notable Caſe Acne by the 4 Danse in 
Commiſſioners extremely complained of, and cried 4 
out againſt by all Parties, as well 17; as Engliſh, = on{ 2 
and for which the Commiſſioners themſelves . no . com 
other Excuſe or Defence, but the Receipt of a Letter 1 
from the King, which was not thought a good Plea 
for ſworn Judges, as the Commiſſioners were. It was 
the Caſe of the Marquis of Antrim. Which Caſe 

having been ſo much upon the Stage, and ſo much 

enlarged” upon to the Reproach of the King, and' 

even to the traducing of the Memory of his bleſſed Fa- 

ther; and thoſe Men, who artificially contrived the 
| doing of all that was done amiſs, having done all 

They could to wound the Reputation of the Chancel- 

lor, and to get it to be believed, © that He had by 
| * ſome ſiniſter Information miſled the King to oblige 
„the Marquis: It is a Debt due to Truth, and 
to the Honour of Both their Majeſties, to ſet down 
| a very particular Narration of that whole Affair; by 
which it will appear, how far the King was from ſo 
much as wiſhing that any Thing ſhould be done for 
the Benefit of the Marquis, which ſhould be contraty 
to the Rules of Juſtice. 

WrirsT his Majeſty was in foreign Parts, He , 
received frequent — from England and cular Relrien 


din from Vreland, that the Marquis of Antrim behaved TH 's 
the Wi © himſelf very undurifully towards him; and that ** 
Day, “ He had made himſelf very grateful to the Rebels, 

s by calumniating the late King : And that He had 


given it under his Hand tò Jreton, or ſome other 


been Wi © principal Perſon employed under Cromwell, that his 
that Wil © late Majeſty had ſent him into Ireland to join with 
I. © the Rebels, and that bis Majeſty was not offended with 
= 8 < be Iriſh for entering into that Rebellion: Which 
t 


Was a Calumny ſo falſe and ſo odious, and reflected 
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his Majeſty to admit him into his Preſence. But by 


LH 
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ſo much upon the Honour of his Majeſty, that the 
King was reſolved, as ſoon as God ſhould put it into 


his Power, to cauſe the ſtricteſt Examination to be 


made concerning it; the Report having gained much 
Credit' with his Majefty, by the Notoriety that the 


Marquis had procured great Recommendations from 
thoſe who governed in reland, to thoſe who governed 


in England ; and that upon the Preſumption of that 


He had come into England, and as far as St. Albans 


towards London, from whence He had been forced 
ſuddenly to return into Ireland by the Activity of his 


many Creditors, who upon the News of his Coming 


had provided for his Reception, and would unavoidably 
have caſt him into Priſon. And no Recommenda- 
tion could have inclined thoſe who were in Autho- 
rity, to do any Thing extraordinary for the Protection 
of a Perſon, who from the Beginning of the 7ri6 
Rebellion lay under ſo ill a Character with them, and 
had ſo ill a Name throughout the Kingdom. 

Tu King had been very few Days in London, 


after his Arrival from the Parts beyond the Seas, 


when He was informed that the Marquis of Antrim 
Was upon his Way from Ir eland towar ds the Court; 
And the Commiſſioners from Jreland, who have been 
mentioned before, were the firſt who gave his Ma- 
jeſty that Information, and at the ſame 'Time told 
him all that his Majeſty had heard before concerning 


the Marquis, and of the bold Calumnies with which 
- He had traduced his Royal Father, with many other 
_ Particulars 5 all which,” They affirmed, < would 
be proved by unqueſtionable Evidence, and by 


« Letters and Certificates under his own Hand.” 
Upon this full Information ( of the Truth whereot 
his Majeſty entertained no Doubt), as ſoon as the 


Marquis came to the Town, He was by the Kings 


ſpecial Order committed to the Tower; nor could 
any Petition from him, or Intreaty of his Friends, 
of which He had ſome very powerful, prevail with 


the 


| himſelf to his Majeſty, demanding 
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the firſt Opportunity He was ſent Priſoner to Dublin, 


where He was committed to the Caſtle; the King 
having given Direction, that He ſhould be pro- 
ceeded againſt with all Strictneſs according to Law: 
And to that Purpoſe, the Lords Juſtices were re- 
quired to give all Orders and Directions neceſſary. 
The Marquis ſtill profeſſed and avowed his Innocence, 
and uſed all the Means He could to procure that He 
might be ſpeedily brought to his Trial; which the King 
likewiſe expected. But after a Year's Detention in 
Priſon, and Nothing brought againſt him, He was 
ſet at Liberty, and had a Paſs given him from the 
Council there to go into England. He then applied 
| Nothing of Fa- 

vour, but faid, He expected Juſtice ; and that after 
«ſa many Years being deprived of his Eſtate; He 
might at laſt be reſtored to it, if Nothing could be 
« objected againſt him wherein He had diſſerved his 
« Majeſty.” bo . | N TIE A 23 
HE was a Gentleman who had been bred up in the 
Court of England, and having married the Dutcheſs 
of Buckingham (though againſt the King's Wilt) He 
had been afterwards very well received by Both their 


Majeſties, and was frequently in their Preſence. He 


had ſpent a very vaſt Eſtate in the Court, without 
having ever received the leaſt Benefit from it. He 
had retired into Ireland, and lived upon his own Eſtate 


in that Country, ſome Years before the Rebellion 


brake out; in the Beginning whereof He had under- 


gone ſome Suſpicion, having held ſome Correſpon- 
dence with the Rebels; and poſſibly made ſome Un- 


dertakings to' them: But He went ſpeedily to Dublin, 
was well received by the Juſtices there, and from 
thence tranſported himſelf with their Licenſe to O- 


| ford, where the King was; to whom He gave ſo 


good an Account of all that had paſſed, that his Ma- 
jeſty made no Doubt of his Affection to his Service, 
though He had very little Confidence in his Judg- 
ment and Underſtanding, which were never m_ 
R 2 able. 
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able. Beſides that it was well known, that He had 2 
very unreaſonable Envy towards the Marquis of Oy. 
mond, and would fain have it believed that his Intereſt 
in Ireland was ſo great, that He could reclaim that 
whole Nation to his Majeſty's. Obedience; but that 
Vanity and Preſumption never gained the leaſt Credit 
with his Majeſty : Yet it may reaſonably be believed 
that He thought ſo himſelf, and that it was the Source 
from which all the bitter Waters of his own Misfor- 
tune iſſued. | i d 

Dre the Scots ſecond Entering into England with 
their Army upon the Obligation of the Covenant, and 
all his Majeſty's Endeavours to prevent it being diſ- 
appointed, the Marquis of Mountroſe had propoſed to 
the King, to make a Journey privately into Scot- 
* /and, and to get into the Highlands, where, with 
* his Majeſty's Authority, He hoped He ſhould be 
cable to draw together ſuch a Body of Men, as 
« might give his Countrymen Cauſe to call for their 
* own Army out of England, to ſecure themſelves.” 
And with this Overture or upon Debate thereof, He 
wiſhed that the Earl of Antrim” (for He was then 
no more) might be likewiſe ſent into Ulſter, where 
his Intereſt lay, and from whence He would be able 
„ to tranſport a Body of Men into the Highlands, 
* where He had likewiſe the Clan of Macdonnels, who 
acknowledged him to be their Chief, and would be 
* conſequently at his Devotion ; by which Means, 


„the Marquis of Mountroſe would be enabled the 


more powerfully. to proceed in his Undertaking,” 
The Earl of Antrim entered upon this Undertaking 
with great Alacrity, and undertook to the King to 
perform great Matters in Scotland; to which his own 
Intereſt and Animoſity enough diſpoſed him, having 
an old and a ſharp Controverſy and Conteſtation with 
the Marquis of Argyle, who had diſpoſſeſſed him of 2 


large Territory there. All Things being adjuſted for 


this Undertaking, and his Majeſty being well pleaſed 
with the Earl's Alacrity, He created him at that 1 
a Mar- 
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a Marquis, gave him Letters to the Marquis of Or- : 
mond his Lieutenant there, as well to fatisfy him of 
the good Opinion He had of the Marquis of Antrim, 
and of the Truſt He had repoſed in him, as to wiſh 
him to give him all the Aſſiſtance He could with 
Convenience, for the carrying on the Expedition for 

Scotland. 

A o for the better preventing of any Thebiige 
nience that might fall out by the Raſhneſs and In- 
advertency of the Marquis of Antrim towards the 
Lord Lieutenant, his Majeſty ſent Daniel O Neile of 
his Bedchamber into Treland with him, who had great 
. over him, and very much Credit with the 

Marquis of Ormond; and was a Man of that Dexte- 
rity and Addreſs, chat. no Man could ſo well prevent 
the Inconveniences and Prejudice, which the natural 
Levity and Indiſcretion of the other might tempt him 
to, or more diſpoſe and incline the Lord Lieutenant 
to take little Notice of thoſe Vanities and Indiſcre- 
tions. And the King, who had no Deſire that the 
Marquis ſhould ſtay long in Dublin, upon his Pro- 
miſe that He would uſe all poſſible Expedition in 
tranſporting himſelf into Scotland, gave him Leave to 
hold that Correſpondence with the Jriſb Rebels (who 
had the Command of all the Northern Parts, and 
without whoſe Connivance at leaſt, He could very 
hardly be able to make his Levies and tranſport his 

„Men) as was neceſſary to his Purpoſes : Within the 
Limits of which, it is probable enough that He did 
not contain himſelf ; for the Education and Conver- 
ſation He had in the World, had not extirpated that 
natural Craft in which that Nation excels, and by 
which They only deceive themſelves; and might ſay 
many Things, which He had not Authority or War- 
rant to ſay. 

Upo his Coli to Dublin, the Lord Lie 
gave him all the Countenance He could wiſh, and 
aſſiſted him in all the Ways He could propoſe, to 8 
prolecute his Deſign; but the Men were to be raiſed 

K 2 in 
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in or near the Rebels Quarters. And it cannot be 
denied, but that the Levies He made, and ſent over 
into Scotland under the Command of Calkite, were 
the Foundation of all thoſe wonderful Acts, which 
were performed afterwards by the Marquis of Moun. 
troſe (They were fifteen hundren Men, very good, 
and with very good Officers, all ſo hardy, that nei- 
ther the ill Fare nor the ill Lodging in the Highland; 
gave them any Diſcouragement), and gave. the firſt 
Opportunity to the Marquis of Mountraſe of being in 
the Head of an Army; under which He drew to- 
gether ſuch of the Higblanders and others of his 
Friends, who were willing to repair to him. But 
upon any military Action, and Defeat given to the 
Enemy, which happened as often as They encounter- 
ed the Scots, the Highlanders went always home with 
their Booty, and the Vriſb only ſtaid together with 
their General. And from this Beginning the Mar. 
quis of Mountroſe grew to that Power, that after 
many Battles won -by him with notable Slaughter of 
the Enemy, He marched victoriouſiy with his Army 
till He made himſelf Maſter of Edinburgb, and re- 
deemed out of the Priſon there the Earl of Crawford, 
Lord Ogilly, and many other noble Perſons, who had 
been taken and ſent thither, with Reſolution that 
They ſhould all loſe their Heads. And the Marquis 
ef Mountroſe did always acknowledge, that the Rite 
and Beginning of his good Succeſs was due and to be 
imputed to that Body of Iriſb, which had in the Be- 
ginning been ſent over by the Marquis of Antrim; 
to whom the King had acknowledged the Service by 
ſeveral Letters, all of his own Handwriting; in which 
were very gracious Expreſſions of the Senſe his Ma- 
jeſty had of his great Services, and his Reſolution to 


reward him. ; 


i 


IT is true, that the Marquis of Antrim had not 
gone over himſelf with his Men, as He had promiſed 
to do, but ſtayed in Ulfter under Pretence of raiſing 
a greater Body of Men, with which He would ad- 
5 c venture 
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Diſpleaſure againſt the Marquis of Msauntraſt, or hav- 
ing in Truth no Mind to that Service of Scotland, He 
proſecuted not that Purpoſe, but remained ſtill in 
Ulſter, where all his own Eſtate lay, and fo was in 


the Rebels Quarters, and no Doubt was often in their 


Councils; by which He gave great Advantages 
againſt himſelf, and might in Strictneſs of Law have 
been as ſeverely puniſhed by the King, as the worſt of 
the Rebels, At laſt, in his moving from Place to 
Place (for He was not in any Expedition with the 
Rebels) He was taken Priſoner by the Scots, who in- 
tended to have put him to Death for having ſent 
Men into Scotland; but He made his Eſcape out of 
their Hands, and tranſported himſelf into Flanders, 
and from thence, having Aſſurance that the Prince 
(his Majeſty that now is) was then in the Vet, He 


came with two good Frigats into the Port of Hal. 


mouth, and offered his Service to his Royal Highneſs; 
and having in his Frigats a Quantity of Arms and 
ſome Ammunition, which He had procured in Flan- 
ders for the Service of Feland, moſt of the Arms and 
Ammunition were employed, with his Conſent, for 
the Supply of the Troops and Garriſons in Cornwall - 
And the Prince made Uſe of one of the Frigats to 
tranſport his Perſon into Scilly, and from thence to 


1) Zerſey z without which Convenience, his Highneſs had 


been expoſed to great Difficulties, and could hardly 
have eſcaped the Hands of his Enemies. After all 
which, when Dublin was given up to the Parliament, 
and the King's Authority was withdrawn out af that 


venture his own Perſon; but either out of Jealouſy or 
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Kingdom, He again (not having wherewithal to live | 


any where elſe) tranſported himſelf into Ireland, made 
himſelf gracious with the Viſb, and was by them ſent 
into France, to deſire the Queen Mother and the 
Prince of Wales to ſend the Marquis of Ormond to 
*reaſſume his Majeſty's Government in that King- 
dom; which was done accordingly, in the Man- 
ner that is mentioned elſewhere. Tr 9 4 

| | Tur 
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Tux Marquis of Antrim alleged all theſe Particu- 
lars, and produced many original Letters from the 
late King (beſides thoſe which are mentioned), the 
Queen Mother, and the Prince, in all which his Ser- 
vices had been acknowledged, and many Promiſes 
made to him; and concluded with a full Proteſtation, 
that He deſired no Pardon for any Thing that He 
* had ever done againſt the King; and if there were 
* the leaſt Proof that He had failed in his Fidelity to 
him, or had not according to the beſt of his Under. 
<« ſtanding advanced his Service, He looked for no 
% Favour. But if his being in the Jriſb Quarters and 
conſulting with them, without which He could not 
have made his Levies for Scotland, nor tranſported 
„them if He had levied them, and if his living 
£ amongſt them afterwards, when his Majeſty's Au- 
e thority was drawn from thence, and when He could 
< live no where elſe, do by the ſtrict Letter of the 
Law expoſe him to Ruin without his Majeſty's 
Grace and Favour, He did hope his Majeſty would 
redeem him from that Miſery, and that the For- 
« feiture of his Eſtate ſhould not be taken, as if He 
« were a Traitor and a Rebel to the King.” And it 
appeared that if He were reſtored to all He could 
pretend to, or of which He had ever been poſſeſſed, 
his Debts were ſo great, and his Creditors had thoſe 
legal Incumbrances upon his Eſtate, that his Condi- 
tion at beſt would not be liable to much Envy. 
Tnovon the King had been never taken Notice of 
to have any great Inclinations to the Marquis, who was 
very little known to him; yet. this Repreſentation and 
clear View of what He had done and what He had ſut- 
fered, raiſed great Compaſſion towards him in the Royal 
Breaſt of his Majeſty. And He thought it would in 
ſome Degree refle& upon his,own Honour and Juſtice, 
and upon the Memory of his bleſſed Father, if in a 
Time when He paſſed by ſo many Tranſgreſſions very 
heinous, He ſhould leave the Marquis expoſed to the 
Fury of his Enemies (who were only his Enemies 18 | 
1 : caule 
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cauſe They were poſſeſſed of his Eſtate, and becauſe 
He defired to have his own from them) for no other 
Crime upon the Matter, than for not having that 
prudence and that Providence in his Endeavours to 
ſerve the King, as He ought to have had; that is, 
He ought to have been wiſer. And the Rigour ex- 
erciſed towards him upon his firſt Arrival, in ſending 
him to the Tower and afterwards into Ireland, by thoſe 
who enough wiſhed his Deſtruction, and that They 
had not been able to make the leaſt Proof againſt 
him, improved his Majeſty's good Diſpoſition towards 
him. Yet He refuſed poſitively to write a Letter to 
the Commiſſioners on his Behalf ; which the Marquis 
moſt importunately deſired, as the only Thing that 
could do him Good. But his Majeſty directed a Let- 
ter to be prepared to the Lord Lieutenant, in which 
all his Allegations and Suggeſtions ſhould be ſet down, 
and the Truth thereof examined by him ; and that if 
He ſhould be found to have committed no greater 
Faults againſt the King, than thoſe which He con- 
feſſed, then that Letter ſhould be ſent to the Com- 
miſſioners, that They might ſee Both their Majeſties 

Teſtimonies in ſuch Particulars as were known to 
themſelves. And this Letter was very warily drawn, 
and being approved by his Majeſty, was ſent accord- 
ingly. to the Lord Lieutenant. And ſhortly after a 
Copy of it ſigned by the King (who conceived it only 
to be a Duplicate, leſt the other ſhould miſcarry) was, 
contrary to his Majeſty's Reſolution, and contrary to 
the Advice of the Chancellor and without his Know- 
ledge, likewiſe ſent to the Commiſſioners; who had 
thereupon-made ſuch a Decree as is before mentioned, 

and declared, that They had made it only upon 
that Ground;” which gave his Majeſty ſome Trouble, 
and obliged him to inſert a Clauſe in the next Bill con- 
cerning that Affair. 54! 5 

| AND this was the whole Proceeding that related to 

the Marquis of Antrim : And it is yet very hard to 
g <omprehend, wherein there was more Favonr ſhewed 
FOE | towards 
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towards him by his Majeſty, than He might in Truth 
very reaſonably. pretend to, what Noiſe ſoever wa 
raiſed, and what Gloſſes ſoever made; which pro. 
ceeded only from the general Diſlike of the Man, 
who had much more Weakneſs than Wickedneſs in 
him, and was an Object rather of Pity than of Malice 
or Envy. 114 l noe ir roars 

Wu his Majeſty entered upon the Debate of the 
third Bill, which was tranſmitted to him for a Sup- 
plement and Addition to the other two, He quickly 
found the Settlement propoſed, and which was the 
End of the three Bills, was now grown more difficult 
De Diffel- than ever, All the Meaſures, which had formerly 
e e been taken from the great Proportion of Land which 
creaſed, would remain to be diſpoſed of, were no more to be 
relied upon, but appeared to have been a wrong 
Foundation from the Beginning; which was now 
made more deſperate, by the vaſt Proportions which 
had been aſſigned to the Jriſb by the Commiſſioners 
By ſe im. Decrees : And ſomewhat had intervened by ſome Ag; 
FE Of Bounty from his Majeſty, which had not been 

de Kg. Carefully enough watched and repreſented to him. 
Trex King had, upon paſſing the former Bills, and 
upon diſcerning how much the Iriſb were like to ſuf. 
fer, reſolved to retain, all that ſhould by Forteiture or 
otherwiſe come to his Majeſty, in his own Power; 
to the End, that when the Settlement ſhould be made, 
He might be able to gratify thoſe of the r/o Nation, 
who had any Thing of Merit towards him, or had 
been leaſt faulty. And if He had obſerved that Re- 
ſolution, very much of the Trouble He underwent 
afterwards had been prevented : For He would then, 
beſides that which Cromwell had reſerved to himſelf 
(which was a vaſt Tract of Ground), have had all 
thoſe Forfeitures which the Regicides had been poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and other criminal Perſons; which amount- 
ed to a huge Quantity of the beſt Land. And thougi 
the King had before defigned all thoſe forfeited Lands 
to his Brother the Duke, yet his Highneſs my 
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| pleaſed wih the Reſolution his Majeſty had taken, to 
; ' retain them to that Purpoſe, that He forbore to pro- 
ſecute that Grant, till He heard of great Quantities of 
Land every Day granted away by his Majeſty to his 
I Servants and others; whereby He ſaw the main End 

| would be diſappointed. And then He reſolved to be 
no longer a Loſer for the Benefit of thoſe, who had 
no Pretence to what They got; and ſo proceeded 
in getting that Grant from the King to himſelf of 
thoſe Lands deſigned to him. 3 
Tu E King had ſwerved from that Rule, before it | 
was ſcarce diſcerned : And the Error of it may be ThsInprovi- 


but him; who believing that He could never be well Om. 


2 enough at Court, except He had Courtiers of all 
8 Sorts obliged to him, who would therefore ſpeak 
4 well of him in all Places and Companies (and thoſe 


Arts of his put the King to much Trouble and Loſs 
both in England and Ireland), He commended to many 
of ſuch Friends (though He had adviſed the King to 
the former Reſolution) many Suits of that Kind, and 
ſent Certificates to them, oftentimes under his own 
Hand, of the Value thoſe Suits might be to them 
if obtained, and of the little Importance the granting 
of them would be to his Majeſty ; which, having 
been ſhewed to the King, diſpoſed him to thoſe Con- 
ceſſions, which otherwiſe He would not ſo eaſily have 
made. Then He directed them a Way (being then 
one of the Lords Juſtices) for the more immediate 
paſſing thoſe Grants They could obtain, without 
meeting thoſe Obſtructions which They had been 
ſubje& to; for when any of thoſe Grants had been 
| brought to the Great Seal of England, the Chancellor 
always ſtopped them, and pur his May in Mind 
of his former Reſolution : But this new Way (in it- 


{elf lawful enough) kept him from knowing any of: thor”. 
choſe Tranſactions, which were made by Letters from . 


che King to the Lords Juſtices; and thereupon the K. 


Grants 


very juſtly imputed to the Earl of Orrery, and to none th El 


— Ü 


—— 8 


ay 
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Grants were prepared there, and paſſed under the 
Great Seal of Ireland. + i 
Tuxkk was then likewiſe a new Clauſe introduced 
into thoſe Grants, of a very new Nature; for being 
grounded always upon Letters out of England, and 
paſſed under the Seal of Ireland, the Letters were pre- 
pared and formed there, and tranſmitted hither only 
for his Majeſty's Sign Manual: So that neither the 
King's learned Council at Law, nor any other his 
Miniſters (the Secretaries only excepted), had any 
Notice or the Peruſal of any of thoſe Grants. The 
Ard with an Clauſe was, that if any of thoſe Lands fo granted by 
| Sa his Majeſty ſhould be otherwiſe decreed, his Majeſty's 
a the Grants, ** Grantee ſhould be repriſed with other Lands :” 80 
that in many Caſes, the greateſt Inducement to his 
Majeſty's Bounty being the Incertainty of his own 
Right, which the Perſon to whom it was granted 
was obliged to vindicate at his own Charge, the King 
was now bound to make it good, if his Grant was 
not valid. And ſo that which was but a contingent 
Bounty, which commonly was the ſole Argument for 
the paſſing it, was now turned into a real and ſub- 
ſtantial Benefit, as a Debt; which created another 
Difficulty in the Settlement: Which was yet the more 
hard, becauſe there were many Claims of the 7riþ 
themſelves yet unheard, all the falſe Admeafurements ' 
to be examined, and many other Uncertainties to be 
determined by the Commiſſioners ; which left thoſe 
who were in quiet Poſſeſſion, as well as thoſe who, 
were out of it, in the higheſt Inſecurity and Appre- 
henſion. | 5111 5 


- 


THIS Intricacy and even Deſpair, which poſſeſſed 
all Kind of People, of any Settlement, made all of 
them willing to contribute to any that could be pro- 
poſed. They found his Majeſty very unwilling to 
conſent to the Repeal of the Decrees made by the 
Commiſſioners ; which' muſt have taken away the 
Confidence and Aſſurance of whatſoever was to be 
done hereafrer, by making Men fee, that N a. 
; ette 
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be unſettled by another: So that there was no Hope 
by that Expedient to increaſe the Number of Acres, 
which being left might in any Degree comply with 

the ſeveral Pretences. The 1rifþ found, that They 
might only be able to obſtruct any Settlement, but 
ſhould never be able to get ſuch a one as would 
turn to their own Satisfaction. The Soldiers and 
Adventurers agreed leſs amongſt themſelves: And the 
| Clamour was as great againſt thoſe, who by falſe 
Admeaſurements had gotten more than They ſhould 
have, as from thoſe who had received leſs than was 
their Due ; and They who leaſt feared any new Exa- 
mination could not yet have any ſecure Title, before 
all the reſt were ſettled. In a Word, all Men found 
that any Settlement would be better than none; and 
that more Profit would ariſe from a ſmaller Propor- 
tion of Land quietly poſſeſſed and huſbanded accord- 
8 ingly, than from a much greater Proportion under a 
doubtful Title and Incertainty, which muſt diſhearten 
any Induſtry and Improvement. —— 3 

Deo theſe Conſiderations and Motives, They 
met amongſt themſelves, and debated together by 
what Expedient They might draw Light out of this 


/ WW Darkneſs. There appeared only one Way which ad- 
ts miniſtered any reaſonable Hope; which was, by in- 
r increaſing the Stock for Repriſals to ſuch a Degree, 
le 


that all Mens Pretences might in ſome Meaſure be 
provided for: And there was no other Way to arrive 
to this, but by every Man's parting with ſomewhat 
which He thought to be his own. And to this They 
had one Encouragement, that was of the higheſt Pre- 
| valence with them, which was, that this Way an End 


ro- would be put to the illimited Juriſdiction of the Com- 
, miſſioners (which was very terrible to all of them), 
the 


who from henceforth could have little other Power, 


the chan to execute what ſhould here be agreed upon. 
be In Concluſion, They brought a Propoſition to the 


Ling, raiſed and digeſted between themſelves, © that 
| ES «all 


ſettled by one Act of Parliament might immediately. ws 
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| i The diffrent 4c all Perſons, who were-to receive any Benefit by this 


ien ase h Act, ſhould abate and give a fourth Part of what 
Eden fr They had, towards the Stock for Repriſals; al 


tlement, 


- 


ec which the Commiſſioners ſhould diſtribute amon 

<« thoſe 1ri/b, who ſhould appear moſt fit for his Ma. 
ce jeſty's Bounty.“ And this Agreement was fo unani. 
mous, that though it met with ſome obſtinate Oppo. 
fition after it was brought before the King, yet the 
Number of the Oppoſers was fo ſmall in Reſpect of the 
others who agreed to it, that They gre» weary and 
aſhamed of farther Contention. And thereupon that 
third Af of Settlement, as ſupplemental to the other 
two, was conſented to by the King ; who, to publiſh 
to the World that Nothing ftuck with him which 
ſeemed to reflect upon the Commiſſioners, reſolved 
to make no Change: And fo though two of them, 


who had Offices here to diſcharge, prevailed with his 


Majeſty that They might not return again into Vie. 
land; the other five were continued, to execute what 
was more to be done by this Act, and ſo to perfed 
the Settlement. And no Doubt it will be here ſaid, 
that this Expedient might have been ſooner found, 


and fo prevented many of thoſe Diſorders and Incon- 


veniences which intervened. But They who kney 


that Time, and the Perverſeneſs and Obſtinacy that 


poſſeſſed all Pretenders, muſt confeſs that the Seaſon 
was never ripe before: Nor could their Conſent and 
Agreement, upon which this Act was founded, ever 
be obtained before. | : 
TuxsE were all the Tranſactions which paſſed with 
Reference to Ireland, whilſt the Chancellor remained 
at that Board; in which He acted no more than any 
other of the Lords who were preſent did : Except 
when any Difficulties occurred in their private Mect- 
ings and Debates, They ſometimes reſorted to him 
for Advice, which He was ready to give; being 
always willing to take any Pains, which might make 
that very difficult Work more eaſy to be brought to 
a good End. But as He never thought He deſerved 
any 
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vy Reward for ſo doing, ſo He never expected the 
Benefit of one Shilling in Morey or in Money's 
Worth, for any Thing He ever did in that Affair; 


| and was ſo far from entertaining any Overture to that 
W Purpoſe, that it is_notoriouſly known to many Perfons 


of Honour, who I preſume will be ready to teſtify 
the ſame, that when, upon his Majeſty's firft Return 
into England, forme Propoſitions were made to him of 
receiving the Grant of ſome forfeited Lands, and for 
the buying other Lands there upon-the Defire of the 
Owners thereof, and at ſo low a Price that the very 
Profit of the Land would in a ſhort Time 3 
for the Purchaſe, and other Overtures of immediate 
Benefit in Money (which others did and lawfully 
might accept); He rejected all Propofitions of that 
"Lind or relating to it, and declared publickly and 
privately, © that He would neither have Lands in 
« Ireland nor the leaft Benefit from thence, till all 
« Differences and Pretences in that Kingdom ſhould 
« be ſo fully ſettled: and agreed, that there could be 
«* no more Appeal to the King, or repairing to the 
„King's Council for Juſtice ; in which,” He faid, 
“He ſhould never be thought fo competent an Ad- 
« vifer, if He had any Title of his own in that King- 
dom to bias his Inclinations.” And He was often 
heard to fay, that He never took a firmer Reſolu- 
«tion in any Particular in his Life, than to adhere 


to that Concluſion,” Yet becauſe it was notorious 4 7indiceim 


afterwards, that He did receive ſome Money out of , 


$ ireland, and had a lawful Title to receive more (with Regard to the 
which He was reproached when He could not anſwer ih H 


for himſelf ) ; it may not be amiſs in this Place, for 
his Vindication, to ſet down particularly how that 
came to paſs, and to mention all the Circumſtances 
2 preceded, accompanied or attended, that Af- 
alr. . | 

In the Bills which were firſt tranſmitted from Tre- 
land after his Majeſty's happy Return, there was an 
Impoſition of 4 certain Sum of Money upon ſome 
IL IR ſpecified . 
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ſpecified Lands in ſeveral Provinces, '* which was t | 
be paid to his Majeſty within a limited Time, and 


& to be diſpoſed of by his Majeſty to ſuch Perſons who 


had ſerved him faithfully, and ſuffered in fo doing,” 
or Words to that Effect; for He often proteſted tha 


He never ſaw the Act of Parliament, and was mo 
confident that He never heard of it at the Time whe: 


it paſſed, He being often abſent from the Council 


by Reaſon of the Gout or other Accidents, when ſuc) 
Matters were tranſacted. But two Years Wfter th; 
King's Return or thereabout, He received a Lett. 
from the Earl of Orrery, that there would he in hi: 


Hands, and in the Earl of Angleſey's and tne Lord 


«© Maſſarer's” (who it ſeems were appointed Treaſurers 


to receive the Money to be raiſed by that Act of Par- 
- hament), a good Sum of Money for him; which 
He gave him Notice of, to the End that He might 


&« give Direction for the Diſpoſal thereof, whether He 
ce would have it returned into England, or laid out in 


< Land in Ireland; and He wiſhed “that He would 


« ſpeedily ſend his Direction, becauſe He was confident 
< that the Money would be paid in, at leaſt by the 
Time that his Letter could arrive there.” No Man 
can be more ſurpriſed, than the Chancellor was at the 
Receipt of this Letter, believing that there was ſome 
Miſtake in it, and that his Name might have been 
uſed in Truſt by Somebody who had given him no 
Notice of it. - And without returning any Anſwer to 
the Earl of Orrery, He writ by that Poſt to the Lord 


Lieutenant, to inform him of what the Earl of Orrey 
had writ to him, and deſired him to“ inform him by 


his own Enquiry, what the Meaning of it was.“ 
+ BzxFore He had an Anſwer from the Lord Lieu- 


| tenant, or indeed before his Letter could come to the 


Lord Lieutenant's Hands, He received a ſecond Let- 
ter from the Earl of Orrery; in which He informed 


him, that there was now paid in to his Ute, the 
Sum of twelve thouſand ſix hundred and odd Pounds, 


S and that there would be the like Sum again * 
| | « for 


Fg 
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it Gr him at the End of fix Months : and ſent him 
a particular Direction, © to what Perſon and in what 


= Form He was to ſend his Order for the Payment of 


« the Money.” The Chancellor ſtill forbore to an- 
ſwer this Letter, till He had received an Anſwer to 
what He had written to the Lord Lieutenant, who 
then informed him art large, what Title He had to 
that Money, and how He came to have it: That 
« ſhortly after the paſſing that Act of Parliament, 


« which had given his Majeſty the Diſpoſal of the 


6)6 * Money before mentioned, the Earl of Orrery had 
0 come 7:0 him, the Lord Lieutenant, and puttin 
« him in Mind, how the Chancellor had rejected all 
“Overtures which had been made to him of Benefit 
« out of that Kingdom” (which Refuſal, and many 
others that ſhew how unſolicitous He had always been 
in the Ways of getting, is not more known to any 
Man living than to the Lord Lieutenant), © wiſhed 
«that He would move the King to confer ſome Part 
«of that Money upon the Chancellor which the 

Lord Lieutenant very willingly did, and his Ma- 
4 jeſty as cheerfully granted: That a Letter was ac- 
| *cordingly prepared, and his Majeſty's Royal Sig- 
© nature procured by Mr. Secretary Nicholas, who was 
«ar the ſame Time commanded by the King not to 
„let him know of it; to which Purpoſe there was 
* likewiſe a Clauſe in the Letter, whereby 1t was pro- 
<* vided that He ſhould have no Notice of it; which,” 
the Lord Lieutenant ſaid, „was by his Majeſty” 8 
Direction or with his Approbation, becauſe it was 
* ſaid, that if He had Notice of it, He would be 
« ſo fooliſh as to obſtruct it himſelf. And there was 
*a Clauſe likewife in the ſaid Letter, which directed 
* the Payment of the faid Monies to his Heirs, Exe- 
cutors or Aſſigns, if He ſhould die before the Re- 
ceipt thereof. 105 

Tux Chancellor being ſo fully advertiſed of all this 
by the Lord Lieutenant, and of which till that Time 


He had not the leaſt Notice or Imagination, He de- 
Vol. II. 8 fired 
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| fired Secretary Nicholas to give him a Copy of that 
Letter (which had been ſince paſſed as a Grant to 
him under the Great Seal of Ireland, according to the 
Form then uſed); which the Secretary gave him, 
with a large Account of many gracious Circumſtances 
in the King's granting it, and the Obligation laid 
upon him of Secrecy, and the great Caution that was 
uſed that He might have no Notice of it. After He 
was informed of all this, He did not think that there 
was any Thing left for him to do, but to make his 
humble Acknowledgment to his Majeſty for his Royal 
Bounty, and to take Care for the receiving and tran. 
mitting the Money ; and doubted not but that He 
might receive 1t very honeſtly. He did therefore 
wait upon his Majeſty with that Duty that became 
him : And his Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to en- 
large his Bounty with thoſe Expreſſions of Favour, 
and of the Satisfaction He had vouchſafed to take 
himſelf in conferring his Donative, that his Joy was 
much greater from that Grace, than in the Greatneſs 
of the Gift. Bb 
Ax the very ſame Time, and the very Day that 
the Chancellor received the Letter from the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Portland came to him, and 
informed him of a Difference that was fallen out 
between the Lord Lovelace and Sir Bulſtrote Whitlock, 
upon a Defect in the Title to certain Lands purchaſed 
heretofore by Sir Bulſtrode Whitlock from the Lord 
Lovelace, and enjoyed by him ever ſince ; but being 
by the Neceſlity of that Time, the Delinquency of 
Lovelace and the Power of Whitlock, bought and fold 
at an Undervalue, and the Time being now more 
_equal, Lovelace reſolved to have more Money, or not 
to perform a Covenant He had entered into; the Not- 
performance whereof would leave the other's Title 
very defective. The Earl deſired to reconcile thoſe 
two, which could not be done without Sale of the 
Land: And ſo He propoſed to the Chancellor the 
buying this Land, which lay next to ſome Land = 
: 1 5 | q 
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had in Wiltſpire. This Propoſition was made upon 
the very Day, as is ſaid before, that He had received 
the Letter from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; by 
which it appeared that there was near as much Money 
already received for him, as would. pay for that Pur- 


chaſe, beſides what was. more to be received within 
ſix Months after. The Land was well known to the 


Chancellor; ſo that upon a ſhort Conference with the 
Parties, They all agreed upon the Purchaſe « And 


1 He was eaſily prevailed with to undertake the Pay- 


ment of the greateſt Part of the Money upon ſealing 
the Writings, not making the leaſt Doubt, but that 
He ſhould by that Time receive the Money from 
Treland ; which was the ſole Ground and Motive t 
his making that Purchaſe. 2 0 
Bur the next Letters He received from Ireland in- 
formed him, that the Neceſſities of that Kingdom 
« had been ſuch, that They could only return fix 
<« thouſand Pounds of that Money; and that They 
had been compelled to make Uſe of the reſt for che 
« Publick, which would take Care to repay it to him 
«in a ſhort Time:“ And fo He found himſelf en- 
gaged in a Purchaſe which He could not retract, up- 
on Preſumption of Money which He could not re- 
ceive. And He did not only never after receive one 
Penny of what was due upon the ſecond Payment 
(which He ſo little ſuſpected could fail, there being an 
Act of Parliament for the Security, that He aſſigned 
it upon the Marriage of his ſecond Son to him, as the 
beſt Part of his Portion); but the Remainder of the 
firſt Sum, which was ſo borrowed or taken from him, 
or any Part of it, was never after paid to him or to 
his Uſe: By which, and the Inconveniences and Da- 
mages which enſued to him from thence, He might 


A realonably fay that He was a Loſer, and involved in 


4 great Debt, by that ſignal Bounty of his Majefty ; 
and which was afterwards made Matter of Reproach 
to him, and as an Argument of his Corruption. But 
this is a very true Account of that Buſineſs, and of 

_— | all 


Tranſactions 
i Parliament, 


Tbe King 8 
Prerogative 
aſſerted, 


they will afford a large Field of Matter; but ſhall 


Subjects; 


that He is a Papiſt, or popiſoly affected, or the like, 
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all the Money that He ever received from Treland, 
with all the Circumſtances thereof; which, in the 
Judgment of all impartial Men, cannot reflect to the 
Fe ae of his Integrity and Honour. 

AN p ſo We ſhall no further purſue or again re. 
ſume any Mention of the Affairs of Ireland, though 


return to the Beginning of the Parliament, from 
whence We departed. 

IT cannot be expreſſed, hardly imagined, with 
what Alacrity the Parliament entered upon all par- 
ticular Affairs which might refer to the King's Ho- 
nour, Safety or Profit. They pulled up all thoſe 
Principles of Sedition and Rebellion by the Roots, 
which in their own Obſervation had been the Ground 
of or contributed to the odious and infamous Rebel. 
lion in the long Parliament. They declared “ that 
ſottiſn Diſtinction between the King's Perſon and 
« his Office to be Treaſon; that his Negative Voice 
&« could not be taken from him, and was ſo eſſential 
eto the making a Law, that no Order or Ordinance 
* of either Houſe could be binding to the Subject 
% without it; that the Militia was inſeparably veſted 
«in his Majeſty, and that it was High Treaſon to 
* raiſe or levy Soldiers without the King's Com- 
e miſſion.” And becauſe the Licenſe of peaking 
ſeditiouſſy, and of laying ſcandalous Imputations and 
Aſperſions upon the Perſon of the King, as ſaying 
that He was a Papiſt, and ſuch like Terms, to alienate 
the Affections of the People from his Majeſty, had 
been the Prologue and principal Ingredient to that 
Rebellion, and corrupted the Hearts of his loving 
They declared, that the raiſing any Ca- 
6e lumnies of that Kind upon the King, as ſaying 


* ſhould be Felony.” In a Word, They vindicated 
all his Regalities and Royal Prerogatives, and pro- 
vided for the Safety of his Perſon in as loving and 

ample a Manner as He could wiſh: And 1 
BY: raillng 
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raiſing and ſettling a Revenue proportionable to his 
Dignity and neceſſary Expenſe, over and above the 
Confirmation of all that had been done or granted in 
the laſt Convention, They entered upon all the Expe- 
dients which could occur to them, and were willing to 
receive Propoſitions or Advice from any Body that 
j) might contribute thereunto, In all theſe publick 
Matters, no Man could wiſh a more active Spirit 
to be in them, than They were in Truth poſſeſſed 
with. 39: 5 775 „eee e 
Bur in that which the King had principally re- 252 Parla- 
commended to them, the Confirmation of the A of inf m cf 
Oblivion and Indemnity, They proceeded very ſlowly, te A of 
coldly and unwillingly, notwithſtanding the King's. 
frequent Meſſages to them * to diſpatch it, though ; 
« with the Delay of thoſe other Things which They 
thought did more immediately concern him.” They 
had many Agents and Solicitors. in the Court, who 
thought that all that was releaſed by that Act might 
lawfully be diſtributed amongſt them; and ſince the 
King had referred that whole Affair to the Parlia- 
ment, He might well leave it to their Judgments, 
without his own Interpoſition. But his Majeſty look- 
ed upon himſelf as under another Obligation both of 
Honour and Conſcience, and upon the Thing itſelf 
bi as more for the publick Peace and Security, than any 

Thing the Parliament could provide inſtead thereof; 
and therefore was very much troubled and offended 
WW KL the apparent Unwillingneſs to paſs it. And there- 
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. | upon He went himſelf to the Houſe of Peers, and 

"o lent for the Commons and told them, „that it was — K 
„ . * 6 renuou 
* abſolutely neceſſary to diſpatch that Bill, which He 


W © himſelf had ſent to them near two Months before:“ „. 


— Hf For it was now the eighth of July. His Majeſty told 
tel em, © that it was to put himſelf in Mind as well as 
» them, that He fo often, as often as He came to them, 
and mentioned to them his Declaration from Breda. 


"4; WY And He faid, „ He ſhould put them in Mind of 
f another Declaration publiſhed by themſelves about 
1 | S 1 <« that 
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te that Time, and which He was perſuaded made his 
te the more effectual, an honeſt, generous and Chriftian 
ts Declaration, ſigned by the moſt eminent Perſons, 


e who had been the moſt eminent Sufferefs; in which 


“They renounced all former Animoſities, all Memo- 
«ry of former Unkindneſſes, vowed all imaginable 


„ Good-Will and all Confidence in each other.” All 


The Comme nt 
2/3 a Bill Vor 

reſtoring B.- 

ſhops to their 


'Seats in Par- 


which being preſſed with ſo much Inſtance by his 


Majeſty prevailed'with them: And They then forth- 
with diſpatched that Bill ; and the King 
- firmed it, and would nat ſtay a few Days, till other 


as ſoon con- 


important Bills ſhould be likewiſe ready to be preſented 


AND. there cannot be à greater Inſtance of their 


' Deſire to pleaſe his Majeſty fram thenceforth, than 


that before that Seſſion was concluded, notwithſtand- 
ing the Prejudice the Clergy had brought upon them- 


ſelves (as I ſaid before) upon their too much good 


Huſbandry in granting Leaſes, and though the Preſ- 
byterian Party was not without an Intereſt in Both 
Houſes of Parliamant; They paſſed a Bill for the 
Repeal of that Act of Parliament, by which the 
Biſhops were excluded from ſitting there. It was 
firſt propoſed in the Houſe of Commons by a Gen- 
tleman, who had been always taken to be of a 
Preſbyterian Family: And in that Houſe it found 
leſs Oppoſition than was looked for; all Men know- 
ing, that beſides the Juſtice of it, and the Prudence 
to wipe out the Memory of ſo infamous an Act, as 
the Excluſion of them with all the Circumſtances was 
known to be, it would be grateful to the King. 


Bur when it came into the Houſe of Peers, where 
all Men expected it woyld find a general Concurrence, 


it met with ſome Obſtruction; which made a Diſco- 
yery of an Intrigue, that had not been ſuſpected. 
For though there were many Lords preſent, who 


had induſtriouſſy laboured the. paſſing the former 
Bill for the Excluſion, yet They had likewiſe been 


of which They 


guilty of ſo many other ill Things, 
ile many oth D were 


{13 


(0 Truth did They. But when They ſaw that it would 
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were aſhamed, that it was believed that They would 
not willingly revive the Memory of the Whole, by 
perſevering in ſuch, an odious Particular. Nor in 


unavoidably paſs (for the Number of that Party was 
not conſiderable), They either gave their Conſents, as 
many of them did, or gave their Negative without 
Noiſe. The Obſtruction came not from thence. The 
Catholicks leſs owned the Contradiction, nor were 
guilty of it, though They ſuffered in it. But the 9 
Truth is, it proceeded from the mercurial Brain of Hater Lord: 
the Earl of Briſtol, who much affected to be looked gi“ 
upon as the Head of the Catbolicks; which They did 
ſo little deſire that He ſhould be thought, that They 
very rarely concurred with him. He well knew that 
the King deſired (which his Majeſty never diſſembled) 
to give the Roman Catholicks Eaſe from all the ſangui- 
nary Laws; and that He did not deſire that They 
ſhould be liable to the other Penalties which the Law 
had made them ſubject to, whilſt They ſhould in all 
other Reſpects behave themſelves like good Subjects. 
Nor had They ſince his Majeſty's Return ſuſtained 
the leaſt Prejudice by their Religion, but enjoyed as 
much Liberty at Court and in the Country, as any 
other Men; and with which the wiſeſt of them were 
— abundantly ſatisfied, and did abhor the Activity of 
thoſe of their own Party, whom They did believe 
more like to deprive them of the Liberty They enjoy- 
ed, than to enlarge it to them. „ | 
WHEN the Earl of Briſtol ſaw this Bill brought 
into the Houſe for reſtoring the Biſhops to their Seats, 
He went to the. King, and informed his Majeſty, 
that if this Bill ſhould ſpeedily paſs, it would ab- 
< ſolutely deprive the Catholicks of all thoſe Graces 
*and Indulgence which He intended to them ; for 
* that the Biſhops, when They ſhould fit in the 
* Houſe, whatever their own Opinions or Inclinations 
were, would find themſelves obliged, that They 
might preſerve their Reputation with the People, 
| | 10 ]. 
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«to contradict and oppoſe, whatſoever ſhould look 
<« hke Favour or Connivance towards the Cathelicks 
And therefore, if his Majeſty continued his former 
<« gracious Inclinations towards the Roman Cathbolicks, 
« He muſt put ſome Stop (even for the Biſhops own 
“ Sakes) to the paſſing that Bill, till the other ſhould 
« be more advanced, which He ſuppoſed might ſhort- 


ly bedone;” there having been already ſome Over. 


tures made to that Purpoſe, and a Committee ap- 
pointed in the Houſe of Lords to take a View of all 
the ſanguinary Laws in Matters of Religion, and to 
preſent them to the Houle that it might conſider 


farther of them, The King furpriſed with the Diſ- 
courſe from a Man who had often told him the Ne- 


ceſſity of the reſtoring the Biſhops, and that it could 
not be a perfect Parliament without their Preſence, 


thought his Reaſon for. the Delay. to have Weight 


in it, and that the Delay for a tew Days could be 
attended with no Prejudice to the Matter itſelf ; and 


thereupon was willing the Bill ſhould not be called 
for, and that when it ſhould be under Commitment, 


it ſhould be detained there for ſome Time; and that 
He might, the better to produce this Delay, tell 
ſome of his Friends, that the King would be well 
* pleaſed, that there ſhould not be overmuch Haſte 
in the preſenting that Bill for his Royal Aſſent.“ 
_ Tris grew quickly to be taken Notice of in the 
Houfe, that after the firſt Reading of that Bill, it 
had been put off for a ſecond Reading longer than 
was uſual, when the Houſe was at ſo much Leiſure; 
and that now it was under Commitment, it was ob- 
ſtructed there, notwithſtanding all the Endeavours 
{ome Lords of the Committee could uſe for the Dil- 
patch; the Bill containing very few Words, being 
Only for the Repeal of a former Act, and the Ex- 
reſſions admitting, that is, giving little Caule for 
any Debate, The Chancellor defired to know how 
this came to paſs, and was informed by one of the 
Lords of the Committee, that They were ; 
& that 


aſſured 


140) 
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« that the King would have a Stop put to it, till 


. %“ another Bill ſhould be provided which his Majeſty 


« looked, for,” Hereupon the Chancellor ſpake with 
his Majeſty, who told him all the Conference which 
the Earl of Briſtol had held with him, and what He 
had conſented ſhould be done. To which the other 
replied, © that He was ſorry that his Majeſty had 
« been prevailed with to give any Obſtruction to a 
« Bill, which every Body knew his Majeſty's Heart 
« was ſo much ſet upon for Diſpatch; and that if the 
« Reaſon were known, it would quickly put an End 
« to all the Pretences of the Catholicks z to which his 
« Majeſty. knew He was no Enemy.” The King 
preſently concluded that the Reaſon was not ſufficient, 
and wiſhed that the Bill might be diſpatched as 
« ſoon as was poſſible, that He might paſs it that 
« Seſſion ;* which He had appointed to make an 
End of within few Days: And ſo the next Day the 
Report was called for and made, and the Bill ordered 
to be engroſſed againſt the next Morning; the Earl 
not being at that Time in the Houſe. But the next 
Morning, when the Chancellor had the Bill engroſſed 
in his Hand to preſent. to the Houle to be read the 
third Time, the Earl came to him to the Woolſack, 
and with great Diſpleaſure and Wrath in his Counte- 
nance told him, © that if that Bill were read that 
„Day, He would ſpeak againſt it;“ to which the 
Chancellor gave him an Anſwer that did not pleaſe 


him: And the Bill was paſſed that Day. And from Bu: is at ls 
that Time the Earl of Briftol was a more avowed . 


and declared Enemy to him, than He had before 
profeſſed to be; though the Friendſhip that had been 
between them had been diſcontinued or broken, from 
the Time the Earl had changed his Religion. 

Tae King within few Days came to the Parliament, 
to give his Royal Aſſent to thoſe Bills which were 
prepared for him; and then told them, that He 
did thank them with all his Heart, indeed as much 
as He could for any Thing, for the Repeal of wr 
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* Act which excluded the Biſhops from fitting in 
Parliament.“ He ſaid, it was an unhappy Ag 
in an unhappy Time, paſſed with many unhappy 
& Circumſtances, and attended with miſerable Events; 
* and therefore He did again thank them for repeal. 
e ing it: And that They had thereby reſtored Parlia- 
* ments to their primitive Inſtitutions.” This was 
The Parla- Upon the thirtieth of Fuly 1661, when the Parlia- 
ment agjour- ment was adjourned to the twentieth of November fol- 
_ lowing. e 
BFE AUS E We have mentioned the gracious, Pur. 
poſes the King had to his Roman Catholick Subjects, 
of which afterwards much Uſe was made to his Diſ- 
ſervice, to which the Vanity and Preſumption of many 
1 of that Profeſſion contributed very much; it may not 
W 7: ww be unſeaſonable in this Place to mention the Ground 
1 Ar of that his Majeſty's Goodneſs, and the Reaſons why 
ue that Purpoſe of him was not proſecuted to the Purpoſe 
1 - roo it was intended, after ſo fair a Riſe towards it, by the 
= Appointment of that Committee in the Houſe of 
Peers, which is remembered above. 9 5 
Ix is not to be wondered at, that the King, at the 
Age He was of when the Troubles begand in England, 
and when He came out of England, knew very little of 
the Laws which had been long ſince made and were 
ſtill in Force againſt Roman Catholicks, and leſs of the 
Grounds and Motives which had introduced thoſe 
Laws. And from the Time that He was farſt beyond 
the Seas, He could not be without hearing very much 
ſpoken againſt the Proteſtant Religion, and more for 
extolling and magnifying the Religion of the Church 
of Rome; neither of which Diſcourſes made any Im- 
preſſion upon him. And after the Defeat at Worceſter, iſ 
and his Eſcape from thence into France, the Queen his 
Mother (who had very punctually complied with the 
King her Hufband's Injunctions, in not ſuffering any 
Body to endeavour to pervert the Prince her Son in 
his Religion, and when He came afterwards into France(il 
after He was King, continued the ſame. 1 
ö i uſed 
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aſed much more Sharpneſs in her Diſcourſe againſt 
the Proteſtants, than She had been aceuſtomed to. The - 
Liberty that his Majeſty formerly had in the Louvre, 
to have a Place ſet afide for the Exerciſe of his Re-- 
ligon, Was. taken away: And continual Diſcourſes 
were made by the Queen in his Preſence, that He 
« had now no Hope ever to be reſtored to his Do- 
« minions, but by the Help of the Catholicts; and 
« therefore that He muſt apply himſelf to them 
*in ſuch a Way, as might induce them to help 
mm 1 4 . Ae e 

Azour this Time there was a ſhort Collection and 
Abridgment made of all the penal Laws, which had 
been made and which were ſtill in Force in England 
againſt the Roman Catholicks ,” © that all Prieſts for 
« ſaying Maſs were to be put to Death” the great 
Penalties which They were to undergo, who enter- 
tained or harboured a Prieſt in their Houſe, or were 
preſent at Maſs, and the like ; with all other envious 
Clauſes, which were in any Acts of Parliament, that 
had been enacted upon ſeveral Treaſons and Conſpi- 
racies of the Roman Catholicks, in the Reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James. And this Collection They 
cauſed to be tranſlated into French and into Latin, 
and ſcattered it abroad in all Places; after They had 
cauſed Copies of it to be preſented to the Queen 
Mother of France, and to the Cardinal: So that the 
King came into no Place where thoſe Papers were 
not ſhewed to him, and where He was not ſeriouſly 
atked, © whether it was a true Collection of the 
„Laws of England, and © whether it was poſſible, 
* that any Chriſtian Kingdom could exerciſe fo much 
* Tyranny againſt the Catholick Religion.“ The 
King, who had never heard of theſe Particulars, did 
really believe that the Paper was forged, and anſwer- 
ed, He did not believe that there were ſuch Laws :” 
And when He came to his Lodgings, He gave the 
Chancellor the Paper, and bade him read it, and 

| fell him, „whether ſuch Laws were in Force in a] 
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* land.” He had heard before of the ſcattering of 
thoſe Papers, and knew well who had made the Col. 
lection; who had been a Lawyer, and was a Proteſtant, 
but had too good an Opinion of the Roman Catholicks, 
and deſired too much to be grateful to them. 
Tux Chancellor found an Opportunity the next 
Day to enlarge upon the Paper to his Majeſty, and 
informed him of © the Seaſons in which, and the Oc- 
<* caſions and Provocations upon which, thoſe Laws 
had been made; of the frequent Treaſons and Con- 
<« ſpiracies which had been entered into by ſome Ro. 
man Catholicks, always with the Privity and Appro- 
<« bation of their Prieſts and Confeſſors, againſt the 
<« Perſon and Life of Queen Elizabeth; and after her 
Death, of the infamous and deteſtable Gunpowder 
„ Treaſon to have deſtroyed King James and his 
“ Poſterity, * with the whole Nobility of the King- 
* dom : So that in thoſe Times, the Pope having 
* excommunicated the whole Kingdom, and abſolved 
the Subjects from all their Oaths of Fidelity, there 
« ſeemed no Expedient to preſerve the Crown, but 
«the uſing theſe Severities againſt thoſe who were 
ce profeſſed Enemies to it. But that ſince thoſe Times, 
S that the Roman Catholicks had lived quietly, that 
_< Rigour had not been uſed: And that the King his 
<« Father's Clemency towards thoſe of that Profeſſion 
(which Clemency extended no farther than the dif- 
penſing with the utmoſt Rigour of the Laws), was 
© the Ground of the Scandal of his being popiſhly iſ 
s affected, that contributed as much to his Ruin, as 
*any particular Malice in the worſt of his Ene- 
—m—_ „ 
TRE King hearkened attentively to all that waste 
ſaid, and then anſwered, * that He could not doubt 
but there was ſome very extraordinary Reaſon for 
* the making ſuch ſtrange Laws: But whatever the 
* Reaſon then was, that it was at preſent and for 
many Years paſt very evident, that there was no. 
* ſuch Malignity in the Roman Catholicks, that ſhould 
1 | | „ CONs 
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« continue that heavy Yoke upon their Necks. That | 
« He knew well enough, that if He were in England, 
„He had not in himſelf the Power to repeal any 
« Act of Parliament, without the Conſent of Parlia- 
« ment: But that He knew no Reaſon why He 
« might not profeſs, that He did not like thoſe Laws 
«which cauſed Men to be put to Death for their 
Religion; and that He would do his beſt, if ever 
od reſtored him to his Kingdom, that thoſe 
bloody Laws might be repealed. And that if 
« there were no other Reaſon of State than He 
«could yet comprehend, againſt the taking away 
« the other Penalties, He ſhouid be glad that all 
e thoſe Diſtinctions between his Subjects might be 
« removed; and that whilſt They were all equally 
good Subjects, They might equally enjoy his Pro- 
« teftion.” And his Majeſty did frequently, when 
He was in the Courts of Catholick Princes, and 
when He was ſure to hear the Sharpneſs of the Laws 
in England inveighed againſt, enlarge upon the ſame 
Diſcourſe : And it had been a very unſeaſonable 
Preſumption in any Man, who would have endea- 
voured to have diſſuaded him from entertaining that 
Candour in his Heart. | | 
Wir this gracious Diſpoſition- his Majeſty re- 
turned into England; and received his Cathohck Sub- 
jets with the ſame Grace and Frankneſs, that He 
did his other: And They took all Opportunities to 
extol their own Sufferings, which They would have 
underſtood to have been for him. And ſome ver 
noble Perſons there were, who had ſerved his Father 
very worthily in the War, and ſuffered as largel 
afterwards for having done fo : But the Number of 
thoſe was not great, but much greater than of thoſe 
who ſhewed any Affection to him or for him, during 
the Time of his Abſence, and the Government of the 
Ulſurper. Yet ſome few there were, even of thoſe 
who had ſuffered moſt for his Father, who did fend 
him Supply when He was abroad, though They were 
hardly 
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hardly able to provide Neceſſaries for themſelves: 

And in his Eſcape from Worceſter, He received ex. 

traordinary Benefit, by the Fidelity of many poor 

People of that Religion; which his Majeſty was 

never reſerved in the Remembrance of. And this 

gracious Diſpoſition in him did -not then appear in- 

grateful to any. And then, upon an Addreſs made 

to the Houſe of Peers in the Name of the Roman Ca. 

tholicks, for ſome Relaxation of thoſe Laws which 

A Comnitee were ſtill in Force againſt them, the Houſe of Peers 

appointed that Committee which is mentioned before, 

to examine and report all thoſe penal Statutes, which 

we Roman reached to the taking away the Life of any Ronan 

| Catholicks. Catholick, Prieſt or Layman, for his Religion; there 

not appearing one Lord in the Houſe, who ſeemed to 

be unwilling that thoſe Laws ſhould be repealed. And 

after that Committee was appointed, the Roman Ca- 

tholick Lords and their Friends for ſome Days dili- 

gently attended it, and made their Obſervations upon 

ſeveral Acts of Parliament, in which They deſired 

Eaſe. But on a ſudden this Committee was diſcon- 

tinued, and never after revived ; the Roman Catholitks 

never afterwards being ſolicitous for it. 

Tux Argument was now to be debated among! 

themſelves, that They might agree what would pleaſe 

7#e Roman them: And then there quickly appeared that Diſcord 

es and Animoſity between them, that never was nor 

e ken- ever will be extinguiſhed ; and of which the State 

Ja might make much other Uſe than it hath done, 
| The Lords and Men of Eſtates were not ſatisfied, WW 
in that They obſerved the Good-Nature of the Houte(* 
did not appear to extend farther, than the aboliſhing iſ 

thoſe Laws which concerned the Lives of the Pricits, 

which did not much affe& them : For befides that 

thoſe Spectacles were no longer grateful to the People, 

They were confident that They ſhould not be without 

Men to diſcharge thoſe Functions; and the Number 

of ſuch. was more grievous to them than the Scarcity. 

That which They deſired was, the Removal of thotc 


Laws, 
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Laws, which being let looſe would deprive them of 
{ much of their Eſtates, that the Remainder would 
not preſerve them from Poverty. This Indulgence 
would indeed be grateful to them; for the other 
They cared not. Nor were the Eccleſiaſticks at all 
pleaſed with what was propoſed for their Advantage, 
but looked upon themſelves as deprived of the Ho- 
nour of Martyrdom by this Remiſhon, that They 
might undergo Reſtraints, which would be more 
grievous than Death itſelf: And They were very 
apprehenſive, that there would remain ſome Order of 
them excluded, as there was even a moſt univerſal 
Prejudice againſt the Ze/uits ; or that there would be 
{ome Limitations of their Numbers, which They well 
knew the Catholichs in general would be very glad of, 
though They could not appear to deſire it. 

THERE was a Committee choſen amongſt them of 
the Superiours of all Orders, and of the ſecular Clergy, 
that ſate at Arundel-Houſe, and conſulted together with 
ſome of the principal Lords and others of the prime 
| Quality of that Religion, what They ſhould ſay or 

do in ſuch and ſuch Caſes which probably might fall 
out. They all concluded, at leaſt apprehended, that 
They ſhould never be diſpenſed with in Reſpe& of 
the Oaths, which were enjoined to be taken by all 
Men, without their ſubmitting to take ſome other 
Oath, that might be an equal Security of and for their 
Fidelity to the King, and the Preſervation of the 
Peace of the Kingdom. - And there had been lately 
ſcattered abroad ſome printed Papers, written by ſome 
Regular and Secular Clergy, with ſober Propoſitions 
do that Purpoſe, and even the Form of an Oath and 
Wy Subſcription to be taken or made by all Catholicks; 
in which there was an abſolute Renunciation or De- 
claration againſt the temporal Authority of the Pope, 

which, in all common Diſcourſes amongſt the Pro- 
Jef ants, all Roman Catholicks made no Scruple to re- 
nounce and diſclaim : But it coming now to be the 
Subject-Matter of the Debate in this Committee, the 
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Jiediſuite declared with much Warmth, that They 
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„ ought not, nor could They with a good Conſcienc 
« as Catholicks, deprive the Pope of his temporal Ay. 


&« thority, which He hath in all Kingdoms granted to | 
* him by God himſelf,” with very much to that Put. 
| poſe; with which moſt of the temporal Lords, an- 1 

very many of the Seculars and Regulars, were ſo 5 

much ſcandalized, that the Committee being broken t 

up for that Time, They never attended it again, : 
the wiſer and the more conſcientious Men difcerning, : 

that there was * 23 in the reſt that was raiſed and 1 

governed by a Paſſion, of which They cpuld not com- 8 

prehend the Ground. And the Truth is, the eſuit, l 

and They who adhered to them, had entertained ; 

great Hopes from the King's too much, Grace to 1 

them, and from the great Liberty They enjoyed; I 

and promiſed themſelves and their Friends another 2 

Kind of Indulgence, 'than They faw was intended to 7 

them by the Houſe of Peers. And this was the « 

Reaſon that that Committee was no more looked ps 

after, nor any publick Addreſs was any farther pro. 2 

ä 3 * 

Ax from this Time there every Day appeared o 

much Inſolence and Indiſcretion amongſt the impru- Wl © 
dent Catholicks, that They brought ſo many Scandals 5 
upon his Majeſty, and kindled fo much Jealouſy in 5 
the Parliament, that there grew a general Averſon . 
towards them. And the King's Party remembered,( "a 
with what Warineſs and Diſregard the Roman Cath Wi 
licks had lived towards them in the whole Time of WW 
the Uſurpation ; and how little Sorrow They mace Wa © 
Shew of upon the horrid Murder of the King (which 
| was then exceedingly taken Notice of): And They .. 
who had been abroad with the King remembered, t 
that his Majeſty had received leſs Regard and ke. 11 
ſpect from his Catholick Subjects, wherever He found . * 
them abroad, than from any foreign Catholichs; win Wil © 
always received him with all imaginable Duty, whull kh t 
his own looked as if They had no Dependance 9 \ 
A U 6 
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him. And ſo We return to the Parliament after its 
Adjournment. 7 3 


November, with the ſame Zeal and Affection to ad- 
vance the King's Service. And the King himſelf 
ame to them upon the ſame Day They met, and 


not be ſtrange, that He came to ſee what He and 
They had ſo long deſired to ſee, the Lords Spi- 
« ritual and Temporal, and the Commons of England, 
met together to conſult for the Peace and Safety of 
the Church and State, by which Parliaments were 
© reſtored to their primitive Luſtre and Integrity: 
His Majeſty ſaid, He did heartily congratulate with 
them for that Day.” But He told them withal, 
„that He came thither upon another Occaſion ; 
* which was to ſay ſomewhat to them on his own 
« Behalf, to aſk ſomewhat of them for himſelf, which 
was more than He had done of them, or of thoſe 


land. Nor did He think, that what He had to 
ce ſay to them did alone, or did moſt concern him- 
< ſelf: If the uneaſy Condition He was in, if the 
* Streights and Neceſſities He was to ſtruggle with, 
*did not manifeſtly relate to the publick Peace and 
Safety, more than to his own Particular, otherwiſe 
„than as He was concerned in the Publick, He 
* would not give them that Trouble that Day ; He 


* himſelf, with Patience enough.” I 
Hz told them, that He did not importune them 
*to make more Haſte in the ſettling the conſtant 
* Revenue of the Crown, than was agreeable to the 
Method They had propoſed to themſelves, nor to 
= conſider the inſupportable Weight that lay upon it, 
the Obligations it lay under to provide for the In- 
tereſt, Honour and Security of the Nation, in ano- 
Vol. II. | T << ther 


* who met before them, ſince his Coming into Eng- 


could bear his Neceſſities which merely related to 


Taz Parliament, that had been adjourned upon The Parla- 
the thirtieth of Fuly, met again upon the twentieth of . 


told them, that He knew that Viſit was not of Tt King's 
« Courſe ; yet if there were no. more in it, it would 7. 
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| ther Proportion than in any former Times it had 
been obliged to: His Majeſty well knew, that They K 
had very affectionately: and worthily taken all that J 
li „into their Thoughts, and would proceed in it with 
Wl  <Expedition: But that He came to put them ih 
= Mind of the crying Debts which did every Day + 
Ul | call upon him, of ſome neceſſary Proviſions, which 
if were to be made without Delay for the very Saizty 
WW  *<* of the Kingdom, of the great Sum of Money that 
#1 « ſhould be ready to diſcharge the ſeveral Fleet 
0 When they came Home, and for the neceſſary Pre- 
1 % parations that were to be made for the ſetting cut 
1 < new Fleets to Sea againſt the next Spring. Theſe 
« were the preſſing Occaſions which He was forced 
to recommend to them-with all poſſible Earneſtneſs, 
E and He did conjure them to provide for as ſpeedily 
1 % as was poſſible, and in ſuch a Manner as might 
| give them Security at Home, and ſome Reputation 
| F abroad.“ His Majeſty faid, © that He made this 
_ * Diſcourſe: to them with ſome Confidence, becauſe 
il He was very willing and deſirous that They ſhould 
1 « thoroughly examine, whether thoſe Neceſſities which 
li He mentioned were real or imaginary, or whether 
„they were fallen upon him by his own Fault, his 
« own ill Managery, or Excefles, and provide for{u 
« them accordingly. He was very willing that They 
F E ſhould make a full Inſpection into his Revenue, as 
. < well the Diſburſements as Receipts; and if They 
« ſhould find that it had been ill managed by. any 
« Corruptions in the Officers He truſted, or by his 
own Unthriftineſs, He ſhould take the Advice and Ir 
Information They ſhould give him very kindly. W b 
H x told them, © that He was very ſorry that the WW ti; 
<« general Temper and Affections of- the Nation were 
not ſo well compoſed, as He hoped they would a 
& have been, after fo ſignal Bleſſings from God Al- WW R 
« mighty upon them all, and after ſo great Indu- I. 
es gence and Condeſcenſions from him towards al A 
& Intereſts. But that there were many wicked In- 
WS Ry” 4 ſtruments 
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e ſtruments ſtill as active as ever, who laboured Nights 
4 and Day to diſturb the publick Peace, and to make 
” « all People jealous of each other.: It would be wor- 
| -« thy their Care and Vigilance to provide proper Re- 
WW. «< medies. for the Diſeaſes. of that Kind; and if They 

« ſhould find new. Diſeaſes, They muſt ſtudy new 
«Remedies. . For thoſe Difficulties which concerned 
Matters in Religion,” his Majefty confeſſed to them, 

= < that They were. too hard for him; and therefore 
He did recommend them to their Care and Diſcre- 
* tion, which could beſt provide for them.“ 

T E two - Houſes were abundantly pleaſed with all 
that his Majeſty had faid to them, and immediately 
betook them to the Conſideration of thoſe Particu- 
lars, which He had principally recommended to them. 
And though for the preſent They looked upon that 
Clauſe of his Majeſty's Speech, wherein He referred 
to them to make an Inſpection into his Revenue and 
his Expenſes, but as a generous and princely Con- 
deſcenſion, which would not become them to make 
Uſe of (nor indeed had They at that Time the leaſt 
Prejudice to or Jealouſy of any, who were of the 
neareſt Truſt about his Majeſty); yet four Years 
after, when the Expenſes had grown to be much 
greater, and it may be all Diſburſements. not ſo war- 
rantable, and when the Factions in Court and Par- 
lament were at a great Height, and Men made Uſe 
of publick Pretences to ſatisfy their private Animo- 
ities and Malice, They made Uſe of that frank 
Offer of his Majeſty, to entitle themſelves to make 
Inquiſition into publick and private Receipts and Diſ- 
burſements, in a very extraordinary Manner never prac- 
tiſed before. 


a Year and a Half or very little more after the King's — FED 
Return, that is, from May to November in the next were ſo grear, 
Tear, and after ſo great Sums of Money raiſed by 
Adds of Parliament upon the People, his Majeſty's 
Debts could be: fo crying and. importunate, as to 
Fn 2 diſturb 


LeT no Man wonder, that within ſo little Time as 73 Rat | ll 
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diſturb him to that Degree as He expreſſed. It was 
never enough underſtood, that in all that Time He 
never received from the Parliament more than the 
ſeventy thouſand Pounds towards his Coronation ; 
nor were the Debts which were now ſo grievous to 
him contracted by himſelf (though it cannot be ſup. 
poſed but that He had contracted Debts himſelf in 
that Time): All the Money that had been given and 
raiſed had been applied to the Payment of the Land 
and Sea Forces, and had done neither. Parliaments 
do ſeldom make their Computations right, but reckon 
what They give to be much more than 1s ever re- 
ceived, and what They are to Las to be as much 
leſs than in Truth They owe; ſo that when all the 
Money that was collected was paid, there remained 
ſtill very much due to the Soldiers, and much more 
to the Seamen: And the Clamour from Both reached 
the King's Ears, as if They had been levied by his 
Warrant and for his Service. And his Majeſty un- 
derſtood too well, by the Experience of the ill Huſ- 
bandry of the laſt Year, when both the Army and 
the Ships were ſo long continued in Pay, for Want, 
of Money to diſband and pay them off, what the 
Trouble and Charge would be, if the ſeveral Fleets 
ſhould return before Money was provided to diſcharge 
the Seamen; and for that the Clamour would be only 
upon him. 5 „„ 
Bur there was an Expenſe that He had been en- 
gaged in from the Time of his Return, and by which 
He had contracted a great Debt, of which very few 
Men could take Notice; nor could the King think 
fit to diſcover it, till He had firſt provided againſt 
| the Miſchief which might have attended the Diſco- 
very. It will hardly be believed, that in ſo warlike 
an Age, and when the Armies and Fleets of England 
had made more Noiſe in the World for twenty Years, 
had fought more Battles at Land and Sea, than all 
the World had done. beſides, or any one People had 
done in any Age before; and when at his . 
4: . eturn 
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Return there remained a hundred Ships at Sea, and 


an Army of near threeſcore thouſand Men at Land; 
there ſhould not be in the Tower of London, and in all 
the Stores belonging to the Crown, Fire-Arms enough, 
nor indeed of any other Kind, to arm three thouſand 
Men; nor Powder and naval Proviſions enough to ſet 
out five Ships of War. 1 

FRO M the Death of Cromwell, no Care had been 
taken for Supplies of any of the Stores. And the 
Changes which enſued in the Government, and put- 
ting out and in new Officers; the Expeditions of Lam- 
bert againſt Sir George Booth, and afterwards into the 
North; and other Preparations for thoſe Factions and 


Parties which ſucceeded each other; and the continual 


Opportunities which the Officers had for Embezzle- 


27 


ment; and laſtly, the ſetting out that Fleet which 


was ſent to attend upon the King for his Return; had 
ſo totally drained the Stores of all Kinds, that the 
Magazines were no better repleniſhed than is men- 
tioned before: Which as ſoon as his Majeſty knew, 
as He could not be long ignorant of it, the firſt 
Care He took was to conceal it, that it might not 
be known abroad or at Home, in how ill a Poſture 
He was to defend himſelf againſt an Enemy. And 
then He committed the Care of that Province to a 
noble Perſon, whom He knew He could not truſt 
too much, and made Sir William Compton Maſter of 
the Ordnance, and made all the Shifts He could 
deyiſe for Monies, that the Work might be begun. 
And hereby inſenſibly He had contracted a great 
Debt: And theſe were Part of the crying Debts, and 


the neceſſary Proviſions which were to be made with- 
out Delay for the very Safety of the Kingdom, which | 


He told the Parliament. And in this He had labour- 


ed ſo effectually, that at the Time when the firſt. 


Dutch War was entered into, all the Stores were more 
completely ſupplied and' provided for, and the Ships 
and all naval Proviſions in greater Strength and 
Plenty, than they had ever been in the Reign of 
Ek 1 any 
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any former King, or in the Time of the Uſurper him. 
T RAT Part of the King's Speech, of the Diſtem. 


pers in the Nation by the Differences in Religion, 
which He confeſſed were too hard for him, and re- 
commiended the compoſing them to their Care and 
Deliberation, gives me a ſeaſonable Opportunity to 
enter upon the Relation, how that Affair ſtood at 
that Time, and how far the Diſtractions of thoſe ſeye. 
ral Factions were from being reconciled, though Epjſ- 
copacy ſeemed to be fully reſtored, and the Biſhops 
to their Votes in Parliament; which had been looked 
upon as the moſt ſovereign Remedy, to cure, reform 
An Arcourt of Or extinguiſh all thoſe Maladies. The Biſhops had 
Le ſpent the Vacation in making ſuch Alterations in the 
Boot of Common Prayer, as They thought would make 
it more grateful to the diſſenting Brethren, for ſo the 
ſchiſmatical Party called themſelves ; and ſuch Addi-(y 
tions, as in their Judgments the Temper of the pre- 
ſent Time and the paſt Miſcarriages required. It 
was neceſſarily to be preſented to the Convocation, 
which is the national Synod of the Church; and that 
did not fit during the Receſs of the Parliament, and 
ſo came not together till the End of November: Where 
the Conſideration of it took up much Time; all Men 
offering ſuch Alterations and Additions, as were ſuit- 
able to their own Fancies, and the Obſervations which 
They had made in the Time of Confuſion. 
dene of tbe THE Biſhops were not all of one Mind. Some of 
— them, who had greateſt Experience and were in Truth 
Aue ation in wife Men, thought it beſt to reſtore and confirm 
be Liturgy, ce the old Book of Common Prayer, without any Altera- 
_* tjons and Additions; and that it would be the beſt 
“ Vindication the Liturgy and Government of the 
„Church could receive, that after fo many Scandals 
&* and Reproaches caſt upon Both, and after a bloody 
Rebellion and a War of twenty Years raiſed, as 
ec was pretended, principally againſt Both, and which 
had prevailed and triumphed in the total hes OE 
| : 66 an 
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« and Deſtruction. of Both, they ſhould now be re- 


« ſtored to be in all Reſpects he {ame they had been 
< before. Whereas any Alterations and Adds 


« (beſides the Advantage it might give to the com- 


< mon Adverſary, the Papiſt, who would be apt to 
by ſay that We had reformed and changed our Reli- 
„gion again), would raiſe new Scruples in the 


« factious and ſchiſmatical Party, that was aſhamed 


of all the old Arguments, which had ſo often been 


e anſwered, and ſtood at preſent exploded in the Judg- 


„ ment of all ſober Men; but would recover new 


„Spirits to make new Objections, and complain that 
„the Alterations and Additions are more grievous 


S * and burdenſome to the Liberty of their Conſcience, 
T than thoſe of which They had formerly com- 


66 « plained.“ 1 


OTHERS, equally grave, of great Learning and Others of them | 
unblemiſhed Reputation, preſſed earneſtly both for ys crate if 


the Alterations and Additions ; ſaid, that it was 


va common Reproach u * the Government of the 


Church, that it would not depart from the leaſt 
£ unneceſſary Expreſſion or Word, nor explain the 


* moſt inſignificant Ceremony; which would quiet 


vor remove the Doubts and Jealouſies of many con- 
< ſcientious Men, that They did in Truth ſignify 
< ſomewhat that was not intended: And therefore 
< ſince ſome powerful Men of that troubleſome Party 
had made it their earneſt Requeſt, that ſome ſuch 
<« Alterations. and Additions might be made, and 
< profeſſed that it would give great Satisfaction to 
« many very good Men; it would be great Pity, 


* now there was a fit Opportunity for it, which had 


< not been in former Times of Clamour, not to 
< oratify them in thoſe ſmall Particulars, which did 
not make any important Difference from what was 
< before.” It may be there were ſome, who be- 
lieved that the Victory and Triumph of the Church 
would be with the more Luſtre, if ſomewhat were 
alerted, that a might be underſtood to reflect upon = 
rude 
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rude and rebellious Behaviour of the late Times, 
which had been regulated and conducted by that 
Clergy: And fo both Additions and Alterations were 
made. 
Bur the Truth is, what Shew of Reaſon ſoever 
and Appearance of Charity the latter Opinion ſeemed 
to carry with it, the former Advice was the more 
prudent, and would have prevented many Inconve- 
niences which enſued. Whatever had been pretended 
or deſired, the Alterations which were made to pleaſe 
them did not reduce one of them to the Obedience of 
the Church; and the Additions raiſed the Clamour 
higher than it had been. And when it was evident 
that They ſhould not be left longer without a Liturgy, | 
They cried aloud for the ſame They had before, 0 
though They had inveighed againſt it or near a hun- 
dred Years together. 
vd. IT is an unhappy Policy, and always unhappily 
W 222.7. applied, to imagine that that Claffis of Men can be 
r tbe recovered or reconciled by partial Conceſſions, or 
granting leſs than They demand. And if all were 
granted, They would have more to aſk, ſomewhat as 
a Security for the Enjoyment of what is granted, that 
ſhall preſerve their Power, and ſhake the whole Frame 
of the Government. Their Faction is their Religion: 
Nor are thoſe Combinations ever entered into upon 
real and ſubſtantial Motives of Conſcience how er- 
roneous ſoever, but conſiſt of many glutinous Ma- 
terials, of Will, and Humour, and Folly, and Knave- 
ry, and Ambition, and Malice, which make Men 
cling inſeparably together, till They have Satisfaction 
in all their Pretences, or till They are abſolutely 
broken and ſubdued, which may always be more 
eaſily done than the other. And if ſome few, how 
ſignal ſoever (which often deceives us), are ſeparated 
and divided from the Herd upon reaſonable Over- 
tures, and ſecret Rewards which make the Overtures 
look the more reaſonable ; They are but ſo many 
ſingle Men, and have no more Credit and * | 
(v als 
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(whatever They have had) with their Companions, 
than if They had never known them, rather leſs; 
being leſs mad than They were makes them thought 
to be leſs fit to be believed. And They, whom You 
think You have recovered, carry always a Chagrin 
about them, which makes them good for Nothing, 
but for Inſtances to divert you from any more of that 
Kind of Traffick. * 1 

AND' it is very ſtrange, that the Clergy did not at 
this Time remember what had ſo lately befallen the 
poor Church of Scotland, upon, the Tranſmiſſion of 
their Liturgy, which had been compoſed with this 
very Proſpect that now dazzled their Eyes. To 

e receive a Liturgy from England was below the Dig- 
« nity of that Nation, which were governed by their 
* own Laws, without Dependance upon any other. 
« Beſides there were many Errors in that Litur 

| *that They could never ſubmit to, and ſome De- 
« fets which ought to be ſupplied ; and if ſuch a 

Lone ſhould be compiled, in which all thoſe Excep- 
„tions, which were well enough known, might be 
provided for, They would gladly receive it.” All 
this was carefully performed ; and what Reception 1t 
had afterwards 1s too well known, and will ever be 
remembered by the Scars which ſtill remain from 
thoſe Wounds. And then the great Objection that 
was moſt impudently urged was, © that it differed 
*from the Liturgy of the Church of England, which 
They were ready to have received, and would have 
declared to the World, that the two Nations had 
but one Religion; whereas the Book ſent to them 
* would have manifeſted the contrary, and was the 
Product of a few particular Men, to whoſe Spirit 
*and Humour They would not facrifice their native 
Liberty of Conſcience.” 

Tazy of the ſame Fraternity in England at this Nome of tbe 
preſent governed themſelves by the ſame Method, n , ,, 
though, God be thanked, not yet with the ſame SUC- Conceſſions 5 
cels, And there is great Reaſon to believe, that the“ ow 
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fume much 


| Licenſe, 
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n Men, who laboured ſo much for the 3 


rb ere made, and profeſſed to receive ſo much 
Satisfaction in them, did it for no other End, but to 
procure more Opportunity to continue and enlarge 


the Contentions; and to gain Excuſe and Credit to 
the ill Things They had done, by the Redreſs and 


Reparation that was given them in the Amendment 


of many Particulars, againſt which They had always 


complained. There was not one of them who had 


uſed that Importunity and made that Profeſſion, who 


afterwards was conformable to the Government of 
the Church, or frequented thoſe Churches where or 


when the Liturgy was uled/ 
 WairsT the Clergy was buſy and Gli to pre- 


pate this Remedy for the preſent Diſtempers, the 


People of all the ſeveral Factions in Religion aſſumed 
more Licenſe than ever They had done. The Preſby- 
Ferians.1n all their Pulpits inveighed againſt the Book 


. of Common Prayer that They expected, and took the 


ſame Liberty to inveigh againſt the Government of 
the Church, as They had been accuſtomed to before 
the Return of the King; with Reflections upon the 


Perſons of the Biſhops, as if They aſſumed a Juris. 
diction that was yet at leaſt ſuſpended. And the 


other Factions in Religion, as if, by Concert, took 
the ſame Liberty in their ſeveral Congregations. The 
Anabaptiſts and the Quakers made more Noiſe than 


ever, and aſſembled together in greater Numbers, 


and talked what Reformations They expected in all 
Particulars. Theſe Inſolencies offended the Parlia- 
ment very much: And the Houſe of Commons ex- 


_ preſſed much Impatience, that the Liturgy was 10 


long in Preparation, that the Act of Uniformity might 
without Delay be paſſed and publiſhed ; not without 
ſome Inſinuations and Reflections, that his Majeſty's 


Candour, and Admiſſion of all Perſons to reſort to 


his Preſence, and his Condeſcenſion to confer witl 
them, had raiſed their Spirits to an Inſolence inſup: 


* ; and. that — could reduce them 5 
the 
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the Temper of good Subjects, but the higheſt Se- 
verity. 3 e 
12 i very true, from the Time of his Majeſty's 
Coming into England, He had not been reſerved in 
the Admiſſion of thoſe who had been his greateſt 
Enemies, to his Preſence. The Preſbyterian Mi- 
niſters He received with Grace; and did believe that 
He ſhould work upon them by Perſuaſions, having 
been well acquainted with their common Arguments 
by the Converſation He had had in Scotland, and was 
very able to confute them. The Independants had as 
free Acceſs, both that He might hinder any Con- 
junction between the other Factions, and becauſe 
They ſeemed wholly to depend upon his Majeſty's 
Will and Pleaſure, without reſorting to the Parlia- 
ment, in which They had no Confidence; and had 
rather that Epiſcopacy ſhould flouriſh again, than 
that the Preſbyterians ſhould govern. The King 
had always admitted the Quakers for his Divertiſe- 
ment and Mirth, becauſe He thought, that of all the 
Factions They were the moſt innocent, and had leaſt - 
of Malice in their Natures againſt his Perſon” and 
his Government: And it was now too late, though 
He had a worſe Opinion of them all, to reſtrain 
them from coming to him, till there ſhould be ſome 
Law made to puniſh them; and therefore He ſtill 
called upon the Biſhops, to cauſe the Liturgy to be 
expedited in the' Convocation. And finding that 
thoſe Diſtempers had that Influence upon the Houſe 
of Commons, that the Diſpleaſure and Jealouſy which 
They conceived from thence did retard their Coun- 
ſels, and made them leſs ſolicitous to advance his 
Service in the ſettling his Revenue, They having ſate 
near three Months after their coming together again 
upon their Adjournment, without making any con- 
ſiderable Progreſs in it; He ſent for the Speaker and 25. Xing 
the Houſe of Commons to attend him at Whitehall, yi /5, . 
where He ſpake unto them, though very graciouſly, Cmmrs © 
in a Style that ſeemed to have more of W 1 
ation 
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lation and Reprehenſion than They had been accuf. 


* tomed to. Fo 
His Specchte, HE ſaid, He ſpake his Heart to them when 
He told them, that He did believe, that from the 
i “& frſt Inſtitution of Parliaments to that Hour, there 
s had never been a Houſe of Commons fuller of 
Affection and Duty to their King, than They were 
* to him; never any that was more deſirous and ſoli- 
<« citous to gratify their King, than They were to 
<« oblige him; never a Houſe of Commons, in which 
< there were fewer Perfons without a full Meaſure of 
* Zeal for the Honour and Welfare of the King and 
Country, than there are in this: In a Word,” He 
faid, He knew moſt of their Perſons and Names, 
< and could never hope to find better Men in their 
Places. Yet after all this He could not but lament 
„and even complain, that He and They and the 
« Kingdom were yet without that preſent Fruit and 
Advantage, which They might reaſonably promiſe 
< themſelves from ſuch a Harmony of Affections, 
* and Unity in Reſolutions to advance the publick 
<« Service, and to provide for the Peace and Security 
of the Kingdom; that They did not expedite thoſe 
good Counſels, which were moſt neceſſary for Both. 
He knew not how it came to paſs, but for many 
Weeks paſt, even ſince their laſt Adjournment, pri- 
vate and particular Buſineſs had almoſt thruſt the 
& Conſideration of the Publick out of Doors; and 
« He did not know that They were nearer the ſettling 
« his Revenue, than They had been at Chriſtmas. He 
ce was ſure He had communicated his Condition to 
« them without Reſerve; what He had coming in, 
te and what his neceſſary Diſburſements were. And" 
He ſaid He was exceedingly deceived, if whatever 
e They gave him were any otherwiſe given to him, 
< than to be iſſued out for their own Uſe and Benefit: 
«and if They conſidered it well, They would find 
„that They were the richer by what They 115 
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' «ſince it was all to be laid out that They might « enjoy 
« the reſt in Peace and Security.” 

He ſaid, He need not put them in Mind of the 
« miſerable Effects, that had attended the Wants and 
« Neceſflities of the Crown; that He needed not to 


c tell them, that there was a Republican Party till 


«jn the Kingdom, which had the Courage ſtill to 
6 promiſe themſelves another Revolution: And He 
« thought He had as little Need to tell them, that 


dhe only Way, with God's Bleſſing, to diſappoint 


« their Hopes, and indeed to reduce them from thoſe 
c extravagant Hopes and Deſires, was, to let them 
« ſee that They had ſo provided for the Crown, that 
« it had wherewithal to ſupport itſelf, and to ſecure 
« his People; which He was ſure was all He deſired, 


| ; and defired only for their Preſervation. Therefore 
He conjured them by all the Profeſſions of Aﬀec- 


tion which They had made to him, by all the Kind- 
« neſs which He knew They had for him, that They 
would, after all their Deliberations, betake them- 


« ſelves to ſome ſpeedy Reſolutions, and ſettle ſuch a a 


real and ſubſtantial Revenue upon him, as might 
« hold ſome Proportion with the neceſſary Expenſes 
He was at for the Peace and Benefit and Honour of 
the Kingdom; that They who looked for Troubles 
at Home might deſpair of their Wiſhes ; and that 
our Neighbours abroad, by ſeeing that all is well 
* at Home, might have that Eſteem and Value of 


© his Majeſty, as might ſecure the Honour and In- 
* tereſt of the Nation, and make the Happineſs of 


the Kingdom and of that City once more the Admi- 
ration and Envy of the World.“ 

= Hz told them, that He heard that They were 
W © very zealous for the Church, and very ſolicitous 
and even jealous that there was. not Expedition 
enough uſed in that Affair: He thanked them for 
Lit, ſince He preſumed that it proceeded from a 


7 good Root of Piety and Devotion. But,“ He ſaid, 
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« Luck in the World, if after all the Reproaches os 
« being a Papiſt while He was abroad, He was ſuf. 
ected to be a Preſbyterian now He was come Home. 
4 He knew They would not take it unkindly, if He 
<« told them, that He was as zealous for the Church 
« of England as any of them could be, and was enough 
<« acquainted with the Enemies of it on all Sides; 
< that He was as much in Love with the Book of Com- 
*< mon Prayer as They could wiſh, and had Prejudice(y 
cc enough to. thoſe who did not love it, who He 
<« hoped. in Time would be better informed, and ſo 
<« change their Minds; and They might be confident 
« He Ta as. much deſire to have- an Uniformity . 
« tled, as any Man amongſt them. He prayed them 
<« to truſt him in that Affair, and promiſed them to 
c haſten the Diſpatch of it with all convenient Speed; 
cc They might rely upon him in it.” He faid, © He 
<« had tranſmitted the Book of Common Prayer, with 
'« thoſe Alterations. and Additions which had been 
c preſented to him by the Convocation, to the Houſe 
of Peers with his Approbation, that the A# of Uni- 
& formity might relate to it; fo that He preſumed 
te that it would ſhortly be diſpatched there: And that 
& when They had done all They could,” He ſaid, 
<« the well ſettling that Affair would require great 
« Prudence and Diſcretion, and the Abſence of al 
< Paſſion: and Precipitation. | 
His Majeſty concluded with aſſuring hw, 4 that 
He did SG himſelf great Fruits from that Con- 
< yerſation. He had with them, and that They would 
te juſtify the Confidence He had in their Affections, 
«by letting the World ſee, that They took his Con- 
* cernments to Heart, and were ready to do whatſo- 
< ever He deſired for the Peace and Welfare of the 
„Kingdom.“ 
Te Liturgy - Wax the Book of Commune Aran was, by the King's 
— Command, preſented to the Houſe of Lords by the 
withthe two Archbiſhops, (for it had been approved by the 


— ring uh Convocation, of the Province. of York, as well as by 
T that 
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that of Canterbury) confirmed by his Majeſty under 
the Great Seal of England; the Book itſelf took up 
no Debate: Only the Earl of Northumberland pro- 


| poſed, that the old Boo of Common Prayer might be 


* * 
* 

£ 

bi 


« confirmed without any Alteration or Addition, and 
« then the ſame Act of Uniformity, that had been in 


«the Time of Queen Elizabetb, would be likewiſe 


„applied to it; whereas a new Act of Uniformity 
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« might take up much Time and raiſe much Debate, . 


all which would be avoided by adhefing to the 
(c old.“ 5 . f ; ; 
 WHaTEvVER that Lord's Opinion was, He was 
known to be of the Preſbyterian Party. And it was 
anſwered, * that if that Propoſition had been heartily 
made when the King came into England, it would 


« have met with a general Approbation, and pre- 


« vented much Sharpneſs and Animoſity, which had 
« ſince ariſen by thoſe who oppoſed that excellent 


„Form. But after the Clergy had fo bitterly in- 


< veighed againſt many Parts thereof, and prevailed 


| < with his Majeſty to ſuſpend the-Uſe of it till it 


« might be reviſed, as by his Declaration of the five 
and twentieth of October He had done, and there- 


{ © upon. had granted his Commiſſion under the Great 


Seal of England to ſeveral Biſhops and other Divines, 


*to review the Book of Common Prayer, and to prepare 
* {uch-Alterations and Additions as They thought fit 


eto offer; and that afterwards his Majeſty had been 
* pleaſed to authorize the Convocations of Both the 


© Provinces of Canterbury and York, called and aſſem- 
* bled by his Majeſty's Authority, to review the ſaid 


Book of Prayer, and the Book of the Form and Man- 


er of the making and conſecrating of Biſhops, Priefts 
1 *and Deacons; and that now after the Biſhops and 


* Clergy of Both Provinces had, upon great Delibe- 


: ration and upon reviewing thoſe Books, prepared 
and conſented to ſome Alterations, and to the Ad- 

/ dition of ſeveral Prayers to be uſed upon emergent 
Occaſions, all which his Majeſty had already ra- 


« tified 
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« tified and confirmed: It could not but be under. 
“ ſtood Matter of great Levity and Offence,” to reje& 
e this Book, that was now with all this Ceremony 
and Solemnity preſented, for no other Reaſon but 
e becauſe They liked better the old Book, which had 
been for twenty Years diſcontinued and rejected., 
And therefore it was moved, * that there might not ' 
<« be ſuch an Afﬀront put upon the Convocation, and 
Ard conſented * upon the King himſelf.” And fo with little more 
n chen. publick Coñteſt the Book itſelf was conſented and ſub- 

. | mitted to. £3 
Bur then the Ad of Uniformity depended long, and 
took up much Debate in Both Houſes. In the Houſe | 
of Peers, where the Act firſt began, there were many 
Things inſerted, which had not been contained n the 
former A# of Uniformity, and ſo ſeemed to carry ſome- 

Debates there what of Novelty in them. It admitted “ no Perſon 

7 “to have any Cure of Souls or any Eccleſiaſtical 

mit, * Dignity in the Church of England, but ſuch who 

c had been or ſhould be ordained Prieſt or Deacon 

« by ſome Biſhop, that is, who had not Epiſcopal 

C Ordination; excepting only the Miniſters or Paſtors 

ce of the French and Dutch Churches in London and other 

Places, allowed by the King, who ſhould enjoy 

<« the Privileges They had.” + | 

THis was new; for there had been many and at 

preſent there were ſome, who poſſeſſed Benefices with 

Cure of Souls, and other Eccleſiaſtical Promotions, 

who had never received Orders but in France or in 

Holland; and theſe Men muſt now receive new Ordi- 

nation, which had been always held unlawful in the 

| Church, or by this Act of Parliament muſt be de- 

Caf Prived of their Livelihood, which They enjoyed in 
ing Epi copal | —_— . 

Ordination, the moſt flouriſhing and peaceable Time of the 

Church. And therefore it was ſaid, that this had 
« not been the Opinion of the Church of England; 
and that it would lay a great Reproach upon al 

other Proteſtant Churches who had no Biſhops, 4 
«if They had no Miniſters, and conſequently were 
cc n0 
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t 60. Churches: For that it was well known the 


<& Church of England did not allow Reordination, as 


« the ancient. Church never admitted it; inaſmuch as 
« if any Prieſt of thè Church of Rome renounces the 
« Communion thereof, his Ordination is not queſtion- 
«.ed, but He is as capable of any Preferment in this 
6 Church, as if He had been ordained in it. And 


ce chere eg the not admitting the Miniſters of other 


« Proteſtants to have the ſame Privilege, can proceed 
« from no other Ground, than that They looked not 
« upon them as Miniſters, having no Ordination; 
« which is a Judgment the Church of England had 


not ever owned: And that it would be very impru- 


« dent to do it now.” 

To this it was anſwered, * that the Church of 
« gland judged none but her own Church, nor 
did determine that other Proteſtant Churches were 
« without Ordination. It is a Thing without her 
« Cognizance : And moſt of the learned Men of 
« thoſe Churches. had made Neceſſity the chief Pillar 


< to ſupport that Ordination of theirs. That Ne- 


< ceſſity cannot be pleaded here, where Ordination 


| «js given according to the unqueſtionable Practice of 


the Church of Chriſt: If They who pretend foreign 
Ordination are his Majeſty's Subjects, They have 
no Excule of Neceſſity, for They might in all Times 
© have received Epiſcopal Ordination, and ſo They 
« did upon the Matter renounce their own Church; 

„ if They are Strangers, and pretend to Preferment in 


this Church, They ought to conform and to be ſub- 


«jeft to the Laws of the Kingdom, which concern 


only thoſe who deſire to live under the Protection 


thereof. For the Argument of Reordination, there 
„is no ſuch Thing required, Rebaptization is not 
allowed in or by any Church: Yet in all Churches 
< where it is doubted, as it may be often with ve 
good Reaſon, whether the Perſon hath been bap- 
*tized or no, or if it hath been baptized by a Mid- 
< wife or lay Perſon; without determining the Vali- 
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* dity or Invalidity of fuch Baptiſm, there is an hy: . 
* pothetical Form, F thou haſt not been already baptized, 
« I do baptize, &c. So in this Cafe of Ordination, 
« the Form may be the fame, F Thou haſt not bien 
c Already ordained, then I do ordain, &c. If his for- 
mer Ordination were good, this is void; if the 
« other was invalid or defective, He hath Reaſon | to 
<« be glad that it be thus ſupplied. After much 
Debate, that Clauſe remained ſtill in the Act: And 
very many who had received Preſbyterian Orders in 
the late Times, came very willingly to be ordained 
in the Manner aforeſaid by a Biſhop; and very few 
choſe to quit or loſe a ParlBriage or BE onto of any 
| Value upon that Scruple. 
A ce. THERE was another Clauſe in the Bill, that made 
Abele, very much more Noiſe afterwards, though for the 
the Claſs of preſent it took not up ſo much Time, and in Truth 
Saen“ was little taken Notice of: That is, a Form of Sub- 
ſcription that every Man was to make, who had re- 
ceived, or before He received, any Benefice or Pre- 
ferment i in the Church; which comprehended all the 
Governours, Superiours and Fellows, in all the Col- 
leges and Halls of either Univerſity, and all School. 
maſters and the like, who are ſubſervient towards 
Learning. Every ſuch Perſon was to declare * his 
“ unfeig ned Aſſent and Conſent to all and every 
Y Thing contained and preſcribed in and by the Book, 
* entitled The Book of Common Prayer, &c.“ The 
Subſcription was generally thought ſo reaſonable, 
that it ſcarce met with any Oppoſition in either 
Houſe. But when it came e and was to be 
ſubmitted to, all the diſſenting Brethren cried out, 
< that it was a Snare to catch them, to ſay that which 
could not conſiſt with their Conſciences.“ They 
took great Pains to diſtinguiſh and to make great 
Difference between Aſent and Conſent : © They could 
„be content to read the Book in the Manner They 
*« were obliged to do, which ſhewed their Conſent; 
but declaring their unfeigned Aﬀent to 80 Thing 
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er contained and preſcribed therein would imply, that 135 
They were ſo fully convinced in their Judgments, 
« as to think that it was ſo- perfect, that Nothing 
«therein could be amended, 3 for their Part 
They thought there might. That there were many 
« Expreſſions in the Rubrick, which They were not 
« bound to read; yet by this Aſſent They declared 
« their Approbation thereof.” But after many tedious 
Diſcourſes of «this tyrannical Impoſition, They grew 
by Degrees aſhamed of it; and were perſuaded to 
think, that Aſent and Conſent had ſo near the ſame 
Signification, that They cauld hardly conſent to do. 
what They did not aſſent to: So that the .chiefeſt | 
amongſt them, to avoid a w little Inconvenience, | 
ſubſcribed the fame. | if 
Bur there was ſhortly afar; e Clauſe added, 8 | 
that gave them Trouble indeed. When the Bill had © 2 
paſſed the Lords Hauſe, it was ſent of Courſe to the 
Commons; where though all the Factions in Reli- 
gion had too many Friends, for the moſt contrary 
and oppoſite one to another always were united and 
reconciled againſt the Church, yet They who were 
zealous for the Government, and who hated all the 
other Factions at leaſt enough, were very much ſu- 
periour in Number and in Reputation. And the Bill 
was no ſooner read there, than every Man according 
to his Paſſion thought of adding ſomewhat to it, that 
might make it more grievous to Somebody whom 
He did not love; which made the Diſcourſes tedious 
and vehement and full of Animoſity. And at laſt Arendmme 
They agreed upon a Clauſe, which contained another ee rome 
Subſcription and Declaration, which every Man was =». 
to make before He could be admitted into any Bene- 
tice or Eccleſiaſtical Promotion, or to be a Governour 
or Fellow in either of the Univerſities. He muſt firſt 
declare, © that it is not lawful, upon any Pretence 
$c whathdever, to take Arms againſt the King; and 
that He doth abhor that traiterous Poſition of taking 
6 "VRP by his — bir his. _— or. againit 
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e thoſe that are commiſſioned by him; and that Heſig 
ce will conform to the Liturgy of the Church of Eng. 
cc ſand, as it is now by Law eſtabliſhed.” And He 
doth declare, that He doth hold there hes no Ob. 
<« ligation upon him, or on any other Perſon, from 
„the Oath commonly called The ſolemn League and 
© Covenant, to endeavour any Change or Alteration 
6 of Government, either in Church or State; and 
< that. the ſame was in itfelf an unlawful Oath, and 
e impoſed upon the Subjects of this Realm, againſt 
„the known Laws and Liberties of the Kingdom ;” 
with ſome other Clauſes, which need not be mentioned 
The Bill -. becauſe they were afterwards left out. And with this 
rr Addition, and ſome other Alterations, They returned 
the Bill again to the Lords for their Approbation. 
Tu E framing and forming this Clauſe had taken 
up very much Time, and raiſed no leſs Paſſion in the 
Houſe of Commons: And now it came among the 
'Lords, it was not leſs troubleſome. It added to the 
Diſpleaſure and Jealouſy againſt the Biſhops, by whom 
it was thought to be prepared, and commended to 
their Party in the lower Houſe. Many Lords, who 
had taken the Covenant, were not ſo much concerned 
that the Clergy (for whom only this Act was prepared) 
ſhould be obliged to make this Declaration ; but ap- 
prehended more, that when ſuch a Clauſe ſhould be 
once paſſed in one Act of Parliament, it could not 
after be diſputed, and ſo would be inſerted into alt 
other Acts which related to the Function of any other 
Offices, and fo would in a ſhort Time be required of 
themſelves. And therefore They oppoſed it warmly 
Debater gen às a Thing unneceſſary, and which would widen 
RI by ce the Breach, inſtead of cloſing up the Wounds that 
the Comes, had been made; which the King had made it his 
| „ Buſineſs to do, and the Parliament had hitherto 
_ * concurred with his Majeſty in that Endeavour. 
„That many Men would believe or fear (which in 
«ſuch a Caſe is the ſame), that this Clauſe might 
prove a Breach of the 45 of Indemnity, which had 
not 
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« not only provided againſt Indictments and Suits at 
« Law and Penalties, but againſt Reproaches for 
« what was paſt, which this Clauſe would be under- 

« ſtood to give new Life to. For what concerned the 

Conformity to the Liturgy of the Church as it is 
„ now eſtabliſhed, it is provided for as fully in the ' 
« former Subſcription in this Act, and therefore is 
« impertinent in this Place. That the Covenant con- 

*« tained many good Things in it, as defending the 

King's Perſon, and maintaining the Proteſtant Re- 

« ligion : And therefore to ſay that there lies no Ob- 

« ligation from it, would never be for the Service of 

« the King or the Intereſt of the Church; eſpecially 

« fince it was well known, that it had wrought upon 

the Conſcience of many to ſerve the King in the late 

« Revolution, from which his Majeſty had received 

« oreat Advantage. However it was now dead, the 

« Men were abſolved from taking it, nor could it be 

e impoſed or offered to any Man without Puniſhment ; 

and They, who had in the ill Times been forced to 

« take it, did now inviolably and cheerfully perform 

all the Duties of Allegiance and Fidelity to his 

« Majeſty. If it had at any Time produced any 

« Good, that was an Excuſe for the Irregularity of 

*jt: It could do no Miſchief for the future; and 

therefore that it was Time to bury it in Obli- 

* yion.”- | : 

M a xy Men believed, that though They inſiſted 
principally on that Part which related to the Covenant, 
They were in Truth more afflicted with the firſt 
Part; in which it was declared, * that it was not 
* lawful, upon any Pretence whatſoever, to take Arms 
* againft the King; and that He doth abhor that 
ttraiterous Poſition of taking Arms by his Autho- 
= rity againſt his Perſon :* Which Concluſions had 
W-) been the Principles which ſupported their Rebellion, 
and by which They had impoſed upon the People, 
and got their Concurrence. They durſt not oppoſe 
8 this, becauſe the Parliament had already by a former 
= -VU 3 _ - 
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Ac declared the Law to be ſo in thoſe Particulars 
Yet this went much nearer to them, that by their 
ow particular Declaration (for They looked upon it 
as that which in a ſhort Time — be their own), 
They ſhould upon the Matter confeſs themſelves to 
have been Traiters, which They had not yet been 
declared to have been; and no Man could now. Juſtify 
the” calling them ſo. 
Tur r who were moſt folicitoes that the Houſe 
ſhould concur with the Commons in this Addition, 
had Fieldroom enough to expatiate upon the groſ 
Iniquity of the Covenant. They made ·themſelves very 
merry with the Allegation, © that the King's Safety 
and the Intereſt of the Church were provided for 
by the Covenant, when it had been therefore entered 
into, to fight againſt the King and to deſtroy the 
Church. That there was no one lawful or honeſt 
Clauſe in the Covenant, that was not deſtroyed or 
< made of no Signification by the next that ſucceed- 
«ed; and if it were not, the fame Obligation was 
IF better provided for by ſome other Oaths, which 
& the ſame Men had or ought to have taken, and 
* which ought to have reſtrained them from raking 
« the Covenant : And therefore it may juſtly be pro- | 
* nounced that there is no Obligation upon any 
„Man from thence. That there was no Breach of 
* the Ad of Indemnity, nor any Reproach upon any 
Man for having taken it, except what would reſult 
from his own Conſcience. But that it was moſt 
© abſolutely neceffary for the Safety of the Kings 
* Perſon, and the Peace of the Kingdom, that They 
 * who had taken it ſhould declare, that They do not 
believe themſelves to be bound by it: Otherwiſe 
They may ſtill think, that They may fight againft 
the King, and muſt conſpire the DeſtruSion of the 
Church. And They cannot take too much Care, 
'* or uſe too much Diligence, to diſcover who are of 
that Opinion; that They may be ſtrictly looked 
1.4 BRO, and . reſtrained from —_ that which T ie 
take 
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| <« take themſelves obliged. to do. That the Covenant 
« js not dead, as was alleged, but ſtill retains great 
« Vigour ; was ſtill the Idol to which the Pre/byterians 
« facrificed : And that there muſt and would always 
« be a general Jealouſy. of all thoſe who had taken it, 
cc untill They had declared that it did not bind. them 
« eſpecially of the Clergy, who had ſo often enlarged 
«in their Pulpits, how abſolutely and indiſpenſably - 
« all Men were obliged to proſecute the End of it, 
« which is to deſtroy the Church, whatever Danger 
« it brings the King's Perſon to. And Res 
They of all Men ought to be glad of this Oppor- 
« tunity, that was offered, to vindicate their Loyalty 
* and Obedience; and if They were not ready to do 
« ſo, They were not fit to be truſted with the Charge 
* and Care of the Souls of the King's Subjects. 20 
Ax in Truth there were not any more importu- TheLordrcor- 
nate for the enjoining this Declaration, than many Z. 
who had taken the Covenant. Many who had never mens. 
taken it, and had always deteſted it, and paid ſoundly 
for being known ta do ſo, were yet very ſorry that it 
was inſerted at this Time and in this Place; for They 
foreſaw it would make Diviſions, and keep up the 
ſeveral Factions, which would have been much weak- 
ened, and in a ſhort Time brought to Nothing, if 
the Pre/dyterians had been ſeparated from the reſt; who 
did perfectly hate and were as perfectly hated by all 
the reſt. But ſince it was brought upon the Stage, 
and it had been the Subject of ſo much Debate, They 
believed the Houſe of Lords could not now refuſe to 
concur with the Commons, without undergoing ſome _ 
W Reproach and Scandal of not having an ill Opinion 
oHenough of the Covenant; of which as They were in no 
Degree guilty, ſo They thought it to be of miſchie- 
vous Conſequence: to be ſuſpected to be fo. And 
therefore, after They had expunged ſome other Parts 
of that Subſcription which had been annexed to it, and 
mended ſome other Expreſſions in other Places, which 
might rather irritate than compoſe thoſe fin 
3 whic 
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Ace, which already boiled too much, They returned the 
Ted. Bill to the Houſe of Commons; which ſubmitted to 
all that They had done: And fo it-was preſented to 
The King an- the King, who could not well refuſe his Royal Aſſent, 
frm e Bi. nor did in his own Judgment or Inclination diſlike 
what was offered to him. - 
By this A# of Uniformity there was an End put to 
all the Liberty and Licenſe, which had been practiſed 
in all Churches from the Time of his Majeſty's Return, 
and by his Declaration that He had emitted afterwards, 
The Common Prayer muſt now | be- conſtantly read in 


what Clergyman ſoever did not fully conform to what- 


Act of Uniformity, by or before St. Bartholomew-Day, 
which was about three Months after the Act was 
Publiſhed; He was ipſo facto deprived of his Benefice, 
or any other ſpiritual Promotion of which He ſtood 
poſſeſſed, and the Patron was to preſent another in 
his Place, as if He were dead: So that it was not 
in the King's Power to give any Diſpenſation to any 
Man, that could preſerve him againſt the Penalty in 
the Act of Uniformily. > 


to continue this Relation to the Execution of it, be- 
cauſe there were ſome intervening Accidents that were 
| not underſtood), than all the Preſbyterian Miniſters 
1 expreſſed their Diſapprobation of it with all the Paſſion 
1 Enable. They complained “that the King had 
To 1 „ violated his Promiſe made to them in his Declara- 
rn tion from Breda, which was urged with great Un- 
| al ingenuity, and without any Shadow of Right; for 
| his Majeſty had thereby referred the whole Settlement 
of all Things relating to Religion, to the Wiſdom of 
Parliament; and declared, in the mean Time that 

Nobody ſhould be puniſhed or queſtioned, for con- 
* tinuing the Exerciſe of his Religion in the Way He 
* had been accuſtomed to in the late Confuſions." 
And his Majeſty had continued this Indulgence WM on 
6 Ps : EC 


all Churches, and no other Form admitted: And 


ſoever was contained in that Book, or enjoined by the 


TEHISs Act was no ſooner publiſhed (for 1 am willing 
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Declaration after his Return, and thereby fully com- 
plied with his Promiſe from Breda; which He ſhould 
indeed have violated, if He had now refuſed to con- 
cur in the Settlement the Parliament had agreed upon, 
being in Truth no leſs obliged to concur with the 
Parliament in the Settlement that the Parliament 
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ſhould propoſe to him, than He was not to cauſe any 
Man to be-puniſhed for not obeying the former Laws, 


till a new Settlement ſhould be made. But how evi- 
dent ſoever this Truth is, They would not acknow- 
ledge it; but armed their Proſelytes with confident 
Aſſertions, and unnatural Interpretations of the Words 
in the King's Declaration, as if the King were bound 
to grant Liberty of Conſcience, whatever the Parlia- 
ment ſhould or ſhould not deſire, that is, to leave all 
Men to live according to their own Humours and Ap- 


petites, let what Laws ſoever be made to the contrary. 


They declared © that They could not with a 

“ Conſcience either ſubſcribe the one or the other De- 
< claration: They could not ſay that They did aſſent 
« or conſent in the firſt, nor declare in the ſecond that 
there remained no Obligation from the Covenant; 
*and therefore that They were all reſolved to quit 
* their Livings, and to depend upon Providence for 
* their Subſiſtence,” f 


TartRE cannot be a better Evidence of the general Th 47 in 


Affection of the Kingdom, than that this Act of Par-aand, 


liament had ſo concurrent an Approbation of the 
two Houſes of Parliament, after a Suppreſſion of that 
Form of Devotion for near twenty Years, and the 
higheſt Diſcountenance and Oppreſſion of all thoſe 


who were known to be devoted or affected to it. 


And from the Time of the King's Return, when it 
was lawful to uſe it, though it was not enjoined, Per- 
ſons of all Conditions flocked to thoſe Churches where 
It was uſed; And it was by very many ſober Men be- 
lived, that if the Preſbyterians and the other Factions 
n Religion had been only permitted to exerciſe their 


| dyn Ways, without any Countenance from the Court; 


the 
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the Heart of all the Factions againſt the Church would 
have been broken, before. the Parliament did ſo fully 
declare itſelf, - ; 

And there anna be 5 greater Manifefiation of the 
| Diſtotimer and Licenſe of the Time, that the Pre. 

ee ſumption nc thoſe Preſbyterian Miniſters, in the op- 
of the Preſby- poſing and contradicting an Act of Parliament; * 
terian Miniſ- there was ſcare a Man in that Number, who had 
nh not been ſo great a Promoter of the Rebellion, or 
contributed 10 much to it, that They had no other 
Title to their Lives but by the King's Mercy; and there 
were very few amongſt them, who had nat come into 
the Poſſeſſion of the Churches They now held, by 
the Expulſion of the Orthodox Minifters. who were 
lawfully poſſeſſed. of them, and who being by their 
Impriſonment, Poverty, and other Kinds of Oppreſſion 
and Contempt during fo many Years, departed this 
Life, the Uſurpers remained undiſturbed in their Liv- 
ings, and thought it now the higheft Tyranny to be 
removed from them, though for: offending the Lay, 
and Diſobedience to the Government. That thoſe 
Men ſhould give themſelves an Act of Oblivion of all 
their Tranſgreſſions and Wickedneſs, and take upon 
them again to pretend a Liberty of Conſcience againſt 
the Government, which They had once overthrown 
n their Pretences ; was ſuch an Impudence, as 
could not have fallen into the Hearts even of thole W.; 
Men from the Stock of their own. Malice, without 
ſome great Defect in the Government, and Encourage- 
ment or Countenance from the higheſt Powers. The 
King's too gracious Diſpaſition and Eaſineſs of Accek, 
as hath been ſaid before, had from the Beginning 
raiſed their Hopes and diſpelled their Fears; whill 
his Majeſty promiſed himſelf a great Harveſt in their 
_ _ Converſion, by his Gentleneſs and. Affability. And 
They inſinuated themſelves by. a Profeſſion, © that 
te jt was more the Regard of his Service, than any 
* Obſtinacy in themſelves, which kept. them fron 
60 * to what the Law had enjoined; ov 
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« They might ſtill preſerve their Credit with their 
« Pariſhioners, and by Degrees bring them to a per- 
« fect Obedience: Whereas indeed all the. Corrup- 
tion was in the Clergy; and where a prudent” and 
Orthodox Man was in the Pulpit, the People very 
willingly heard the Common Prayer. 
Nos did this Confidence leave them, after the 759 t 
paſling and publiſhing this 4# of Uniformity : But the . . 
London: Miniſters, who had the Government of- thoſe 7 
in the Country, prevailed with the General (who 
without any violent Inclinations of his own was al- 
ways ready for his Wife's Sake) to bring them to the 
King, who always received them with too much Cle- 
mency, and diſmiſſed them with too much Hope. 
They lamented “the Sadneſs of their Condition, 
„which (after having done ſo much Service to his 
* Majeſty, and been fo graciouſly promiſed by him 
Ss © his Protection) muſt now be expoſed to all Miſery 
and Famine.” They told him “what a vaſt Num- 
* ber of Churches” (five Times more than was true) 
* would become void by this Act, which would not 
“prove for his Service; and that They much feared, 
the People would not continue as quiet and peace- 
«able as They had been under their Overſight.” 
They uſed all the Arguments They thought might 
work upon him: And He ſeemed to be the more 
i moved, becauſe He knew that it was not in his Power 
to help them. He told them, He had great Com- 
| paſſion for them; and was heartily ſorry that the 
Parliament had been fo ſevere towards them, which 
He would remit, if it were in his Power; and there- 
„fore that They ſhould adviſe with their Friends, 
*and that if They found that it would be in his 
„Power to give them any Eaſe, They ſhould find 
him inclined to gratify them in whatſoever They 
deſired:“ Which gracious Expreſſions raiſed. their 
= Spirits as high as ever; and They reported to their 
Friends much more than in Truth the King had faid 
to them (which was no new Artifice with them), and 
| , advited 
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adviſed their Friends in all Parts © to be firm to their 
Principles,“ and aſſured them, * that the Rigour 
of the Act of Parliament ſhould not be preſſed 
Manor: nn Rat Co res 

Ir cannot be denied, that the King was too irre. 


ſolute, and apt to be ſhaken in thoſe Counſels which 


with the greateſt Deliberation He had concluded, by 
too eaſily permitting or at leaſt not reſtraining any 
Men who waited upon him, or were preſent with him 
in his Receſſes, to examine and cenſure what was re- 
ſolved; an Infirmity that brought him many Troubles, 
and expoſed his Miniſters to Ruin: Though in his 
Nature, Judgment and Inclinations He did deteſt the 
 Preſbyterians; and by the Experience He had of their 
Faculties, Pride and Inſolence in Scotland, had brought 
from thence ſuch an Abhorrence of them, that for 
their Sakes He thought better of any of the other 
Factions. Nor had He any Kindneſs for any Perſon 
whom He ſuſpected to. adhere to them: For the 
Lord Lautherdale took all Pains to be thought no 
Preſbyterian ; and pleaſed himſelf better with no Hu- 
mour, than laughing at that People, and telling ri- 
diculous Stories of their Folly and foul Corruptions. 
Yet the King, from the Opinion He had of their 
great Power to do him Good or Harm, which was 
oftentimes unſkilfully inſinuated to him by Men who 
He knew were not of their Party, but were really de- 
ceived themſelves by a wrong Computation and Efti- 
mate of their Intereſt, was not willing to be thought 
an Enemy to them. And there were too many bold 
Speakers about the Court too often admitted into his 
Preſence, who being without any Senſe of Religion, 
thought all rather ought to be permitted, than to un- 
dergo any Trouble and Diſturbance on the Behalf of 

„„ oe nt ord | Fe. 
Tux continued Addreſs and Importunity of theſe 
Miniſters, as St. Bartholomew's Day approached nearer, 
more diſquieted the King. They enlarged with many 
Words on the great Joy that They and 1. ar. 
e | „„ 66 Friend, 


- 
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ie Friends had received, from the Compaſſion his 
t Majeſty fo graciouſly had expreſſed on their Behalf, 
«which They would never forget, or forfeit by any 
es yndutiful Carriage.” They confeſſed «that They 
c found, upon Conference with their Friends who 
« wiſhed them well, and upon Peruſal of the Act of 
« Parliament, that it was not in his Majeſty's Power 
« to give them ſo much ProteCtion againſt the Penalty 
« of the Act of Parliament, as They had hoped, and 
« az his great Goodneſs was inclined to give them. 

„ But that it would be an unſpeakable Comfort to 
them, if his Majeſty's Grace towards them were ſo 
« manifeſted, that the People might diſcern that this 
«extreme Rigour was not grateful to him, but that 
He could be well content if it were for ſome Time 
S < ſuſpended; and therefore They were humble Suitors 
8 to him, that He would by his Letters to the Biſhops, 
« or by a Proclamation, or an Act of Council, or an 
te other Way his Majeſty ſhould think fit, publiſh his 
« Deſire that the Execution of the Ad of Uniformity, 
eas to all but the Reading of the Liturgy, which 
« They would conform to, might be ſuſpended for 
a) * three Months; and that He would take it well 
« from the Biſhops or any of the Patrons, who would 
«ſo far comply with his Deſire, as not to take any 
Advantage of thoſe Clauſes in the Statute, which 
gave them Authority to preſent as in a Vacancy. 
« They doubted not there would be many, who would 
* willingly ſubmit to his Majeſty's Pleaſure : But 
< whatever the Effect ſhould be, They would pay the 
< ſame humble Acknowledgements to his Majeſty, as 
*1f it had produced all that They deſired.“ a 
WE THER his Majeſty thought it would do them 


no Good, and therefore that it was no Matter if He 

granted it; or that He thought it no Prejudice to 

the Church, if the Act were ſuſpended for three 
Months; or that He was willing to redeem himſelf 
from the preſent Importunity (an Infirmity He was 
too often guilty of): True it is, He did make them 
= a poſi- 
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7h King à poſitive Promiſe, '< that He would do what They | 
46] 4, *defired;” with which They were abundantly ſatisfi. 
Executin of Ed, and renewed their Encouragement to their Friends 
the A, to perſevere to the End.” And this ' Promiſe was 
ſolemnly given to them in the Preſence of the Gene- 
ral, who was to ſolicit the King's Diſpatch, that his 

Pleaſure might be known in due Time. It was now 
the long Vacation, and few of the Council were then 
in Town, or of the Biſhops, with whom his Maje 
too late thought it neceſſary to confer, that ſuch an 
Inſtrument might be prepared as was fit for the Affair. 
Hereupon the King told the Chancellor (who was not 
thought Friend enough to the Preſbyterians to be ſooner 
communicated with) all that had paſſed, what the 
Miniſters had deſired, and what He had promiſed; 
and bade him to think of the beſt Way of do- 
„„ 1 * * 

Tar Chancellor was one of thoſe, who would have 
been glad that the Act had not been clogged with 
many of thoſe Clauſes, which He foreſaw-might pro- 
duce ſome Inconveniences; but when it was paſſed, 
He thought it abſolutely neceſſary to ſee Obedience 
paid to it without any Contrivance: And therefore, 
as He had always diſſuaded the King from giving 6 
much Countenance to thoſe Applications, which He 
always knew publiſhed more to be ſaid than in Truth 
was ever ſpoken, and was the more-troubled for this 
Progreſs They had made with the King; He told 
his Majeſty; * that it was not in his Power to pre- 
<« ſerve thoſe Men, who did not ſubmit to do all that 
ec was to be done by the Act, from Deprivation.” 
He gave many Reaſons which occurred, why = {uct 
« a Declaration as was deſired would prove ineffeRuil 
to the End for which it was deſired, and what In. 

* conveniences would reſult from attempting it. 

His Majeſty alleged many Reaſons for the doing i, 
which He had received from thoſe who deſired i. 
and ſeemed ſorry that they were no better; howeve 
concluded, that He had engaged his Word, ant 


* that 
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« chat He would perform what He had promiſed; 
and required him not to oppoſe it. The Chancellor 
had always been very tender of his Honour; and ad- 
viſed him to be very wary in making any Promiſe, 
ee but when He had made it, to perform it though 
« to his Diſadvantage :”” And it was no new Thing 


to him, to be reproached for oppoſing the reſolving 

to do ſuch or ſuch a Thing, and then to be reproach- 

ed again for purſuing the Reſolution, | 

Inu King was at Hampton-Court, and ſent for the 

Arch imp of Canterbury, the Biſhops of London and 

fer, to attend him, with the Chief Juſtice 

ad the Attorney General: There were 

eee Chancellor, the General, the Duke of 
mu, ds Secretaries, His Majeſty acquainted | 

chem with the Importunities uſed by the London 

„ Minifters, and the Reaſons They had offered why 

« 4 further Time ſhould be given to them to conſider 

« of what was fo new to them; and what Anſwer 


„He had given to them; and how They had re- 
< newed their Importunity with a Deſire of ſuch a 
« Declaration from him as is mentioned before, in 
e which He thought there was no Inconvenience, 
and therefore had promifed to do it, and called ede: 
« them now together to adviſe of the beft Way of /7:** 


* 


Prom ſc. 


doing it.“ The Biſhops were very much troubled, 
that thoſe Fellows ſhould till preſume to give his Ma- 
jeſty fo much Vexation, and that They ſhould have 
© ſuch Acceſs to him. They gave ſuch Arguments 
againſt the doing what was deſired, as could not be 
anſwered ; and for themſelves, They deſired “ to be 
* excuſed for not conniving in any Degree at the 
* Breach of the Act of Parliament, either by not pre- 
*ſenting a Clerk where themſelves were Patrons, or 
W © deferring to give Inftirution upon the Preſentation 
of others: And that his Majeſty's giving ſuch a 
Declaration or Recommendation would be the great- 
eſt Wound to the Church, and to the Government 
f thereof, that it could receive.” 
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> But finds it 
not in his 
Power. 


e the Incumbents were dead, upon their Not- perform. 


againſt the particular Perſons whom He had always 
received too graciouſly, concluded that He would not 


ſome of them towards him, and a greater Reſentment 


their F unction and their Perſons, than was in a long 


e the reſt of their Obligations: And. * hs. "n Wk ve 
| faid, He ſhould not diſſuade his Majeſty trom” do- 
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| Ba E Chancellor, who did really believe that the 
"Tia and his Service would ſuffer more by the Breach 
of 5 Word and Promiſe, than either could do from 
doing the Thing deſired, confeſſed . that He believed 
ce it. would do them little Good, which would not be 
<« imputed to his Majeſty, when He had done all He 
could do; and that it would be a greater Confor- 
4 mity, if 'the Miniſters generally performed what 
< They offered to do, in reading all the Service of 
< the Church, than had been theſe many Years; and 
te that once having done what was known to be fo 
„ contrary to their Inclinations, would be ar. et gage. 
e ment upon them in a ſhort Time to com- 0 


e ing what He had promiſed; which indeed He had 
good Reaſon to think He was reſolvcd to do, what- 
ever He was adviſed to the contrary. The King de- 
manded the Judgment of the Lawyers, © whether He 
could legally Apenſe with the Obſervation of the 
& Act for three Months; who anſwered, © that not- 
« withſtanding any Thing He could do in their Fa. 
* your, the Patrons might preſent their Clerk as if 


(1 


e ance of what They were enjoined.” . Upon the 
whole Matter the King was converted ; and with 
great Bitterneſs againſt that People in general, and 


do what was deſired, and that the Connivance ſhould 
not be given to, any of them. 

Tx Biſhops departed full of Satisfaction with the 
King's Reſolution, and as unſatisfied with their Friend 
the Chancellor's Inclination to gratify that People, 
not knowing the Engagement that was upon him. 
And this Jealouſy produced a greater Coldneſs from 


from him, who thought He had deſerved better from 


Time, 


j 
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Time, if ever, perfectly reconciled. Yet He never 
_ declined in the leaſt Degree his Zeal for the Govern- 
ment of the Church, or the Intereſt of thoſe Perſons; 
nor thought They could be blamed for their Severity 53 great | 
againſt thoſe Miniſters, who were ſurely the proudeſt oe Prſh | 


of the Pre 


Malefators, and the moſt incap able of being gently terian Mi- | 


| treated. of any Men living. For if any of the Biſhops . 
uſed them kindly, and endeavoured to perſuade them | 
c Ito Conformity, They reported © that They had been | 
'« carefſed and flattered by the Biſhops, and offered | 
« oreat Preferments, which They had bravely refuſed | 
. «to accept for the Preſervation of a good Con- . | 
h « ſcience. And in Reports of this Kind, few of 


them ever obſerved any Rules of Ingenuity or Sin- 
r e | - 
(6 WHEN They ſaw that They were to expect and Thy c. 

| undergo the worſt, They agreed upon a Method to 8 
be obſerved by them in the leaving and parting with te Pept. 


their Pulpits: And the - laſt Sunday They were to 


8 preach, They endeavoured to infuſe Murmur, Jea- 

: louſy and Sedition into the Hearts of their ſeveral Au- 

. ditories; and to prepare them * to expect and bear 

F: «* with Patience and Courage all the Perſecutions 

1 * which were like to follow, now the Light of the ; 

. « Goſpel was ſo near being extinguiſhed.” And all 6 

h thoſe Sermons They called their Farewel Sermons, + 

d and cauſed to be printed together, with every one 

1 of the Preachers Pictures before their Sermons; | 

| which in Truth contained all the Vanity and Often- ; 

q tation with Reference to themſelves, and all the In- I 
ſmuations to Mutiny and Rebellion, that could be b 

6 warily couched in Words which could not be brought 

d within Penalty of Law, though their Meaning was 

e, well underſtood. 8 8 

by Wren the Time was expired, better Men were 

put into their Churches, though with much, mur- 8 

nt muring of ſome of their Pariſhes for a Time, in- 1 

m creaſed by their loud Clamour, © that They had been | 

Fe * betrayed by the King's Promiſe that They ſhould 


| HT. have 


e, Vol. H. 
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8 have three Months longer Time:“ Which drey 
the like Clamour upon them by thoſe, who had 
hearkened to their Advice in continuing their Obſti- 

in Confidence of a Diſpenſation; whereas other- 


uy 
wiſe They would have conformed, as very many of. 


their Party did. And many of the other who were 
cozened by them, and fo loſt the Livings They had, 
made all the Haſte They could to make themſelves 
capable of getting others, by as full Subſcriptions 
and Conformity as the Ad of Uniformity required. 
4 lng>mp And the greateſt of them, after ſome Time, and 
| ef themcon- after They found that the private Bounty and Dona- 
fer. tives, which at firſt flowed in upon them in Com- 
4 paſſion of their Sufferings and to keep up their 
Courages, every Day began to ſlacken, and would in 
the End expire, ſubſcribed to thoſe very Declarations, 
which They had urged as the greateſt Motives to their 
Nonconformity. And the Number was very ſmall, and 
of very weak and inconſiderable Men, that continued 
refractory, and received no Charge in the Church: 
Though it may without Breach of Charity be be- 
heved, that many who did ſubſcribe had the ſame 
Malignity to the Church, and to the Government of 
it; and it may be did more Harm, than if They U d 
continued in their Inconformitrxy y. 
 -..;z, FRE long Time ſpent in Both Houſes upon the 
| fitics in Par- Act of Uniformity had made the Progreſs of all other 
3 54. publick -Buſineſs much the ſlower; or rather, the 
Multitude of private Bills which depended there (and 
with which former Parliaments had been very rarely 
troubled), and the Bitterneſs and Animoſities which 
aroſe from thence, exceedingly diſquieted and diſcom- 
poſed the Houſe ; every Man being fo much concerned 
for the Intereſt of his Friends or Allies, that He was 
more ſolicitous for the Diſpatch of thoſe, than of 
any which related to the King and the Publick, which 
He knew would by a general Concurrence be all 
paſſed before the Seſſion ſhould be made; whereas if 
the other ſhould be deferred, the Seflion would _ 
15 fol- 


7. 


. 
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follow (which the King by frequent Meflages deſired 
to haſten, having received News already of the Queen's 
having been at Sea many Days), and the Benefit of 
thoſe Pretences would be loft, and with greater Diffi- 
culty be recovered in a ſucceeding Seſſion. Then as 
thoſe private Bills were for the particular Benefit and 


Advantage of fome Perſons, which engaged all their 


Friends to be very fohcitous for their Diſpatch; ſo 


for the moſt Part they were to the Loſs and Damage 
of other Perſons, who likewiſe called in Aid of all 
their Friends to prevent the Houſes Conſent: And by 


this Means ſo many Factions were kindled in Both 


= Houſes, between. thoſe who drove on the Intereſt of 
WS) their own or of their Relations, who mutually looked 
= upon one another as Enemies, and againft thoſe wha 
for Juſtice and the Dignity of Parliament would have 


rejected all or moſt of the Addreſſes of that Kind; 


that in moſt Debates which related to neither, the 
Cuſtom of Contradiction, and the Averſion to Per- 


ſons, very much diſturbed and prolonged all Diſ- 


patch 


| Ir cannot be denied, that after a civil War of 0 ä 
many Years, proſecuted with that Height of Malice 


and Revenge, ſo many Houſes plundered and ſo many 
burned, in which the Evidences of many Eſtates were 


totally deſtroyed, and as many by the unſkilful Pro- 
vidence of others, who in Order to preſerve them had 


buried their Writings ſo unwarily under Ground, that 
they were taken up ſo defaced or rotted, that they 
could not be pleaded in any Court of Juftice; many 
who had followed the King in the War, and ſo made 
themſelves liable to thoſe Penalties which the Parlia- 


ment had prepared for them and ſubjected them to, 


had made many feigned Conveyances, with ſuch Li- 
mutations and fo abſolutely (that no. Truſt might be 
diſcovered by thoſe who had Power to avoid it) that 


they were indeed too abſolute to be avoided by them- 


ſelves, and their Eſtates become ſo much out of their 
own Diſpoſal, that They could neither apply them * 
mp 2 | X 2 | the 
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the Payment of their juſt Debts, or to the Proviſion 
for their Children: I ſay, there were many ſuch 
Caſes, which could be no other Way provided for 


but by an Act of Parliament, and to which an Act of 
Parliament without too much Severity and Rigour 


could not be denied. And againſt any of thoſe there 


appeared none or very little Oppoſition to be made. 

Bur the Example and Precedent of ſuch drew with 
them a World of unreaſonable Pretences ; and They, 
who were not in a Condition to receive Relief in any 


Court of Juſtice, thought They had a Ground to ap- 


peal to Parliament. They who had been compelled, 


for raiſing the Money They were forced to pay for 


their Delinquency, to ſell Land, and could not ſell 
it but at a very low Value ( for it was one Species of 
the Oppreſſion of that Time, that when a powerful 


Man had an Aſpect upon the Land of any Man who 


was to compound, and ſo in View like to ſell it, no 
other Man would offer any Money for it, ſo that 
He was ſure at laſt to have it upon his on Price); 
now all that monſtrous Power was vaniſhed, They 
who had made thoſe unthrifty Bargains and Sales, 


though with all the Formalities of Law, by Fines 


and Recoveries and the like (which is all the Secu- 
rity that can be given upon a Purchaſe), efpecially if 
the Purchaſer was of an ill Name, came with all 
imaginable Confidence to the Parliament, to have 
their Land reſtored to them. Every Man had raiſed 
an Equity in his own Imagination, that He thought 


ought to prevail againſt any Deſcent, Teſtament or 
Act of Law; and that whatever any Man had been 


brought to 7 which common Reaſon would make 
manifeſt that He would never have done if He could 
have choſen, was Argument ſufficient of ſuch a Force, 


and ought to find Relief in Parliament, from the un- 
bounded Equity They were Maſters of and could diſ- 
penſe, whatever Formalities of Law had preceded or 
accompanied the Tranſaction. And whoever oppoſed 


thoſe extravagant Notions, which ſometimes * 
| en 
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Men of the Benefit of the Ad of Oblivion, was thought 
to be without Juſtice, or which to them was worle, 


to be without any Kindneſs to the King's Party. And 


without Queſtion, upon thoſe Motives or others as 
unreaſonable, many Acts were paſſed of very ill Ex- 
ample, and which many Men were ſcandalized at in 
the preſent, and Poſterity will more cenſure hereafter, 
when Infants who were then unborn ſhall find them- 
= {ves diſinherited of thoſe Eſtates, which their An- 
W..c.cc{tors had carefully provided ſhould deſcend to them; 
= upon which Irregularities the King made Reflection 
when He made the Seſſion. 


B u T: notwithſtanding all theſe Incongruities, and 22. Partia- 
the Indiſpoſitions which attended them, They per- ny 


formed all thoſe Reſpects towards the King, which Da wards 
He did or could expect from them; there being“ 2 


ſcarce a Man, who oppoſed the granting any Thing 
that was propoſed for the Benefit of his Majeſty, or 
the Greatneſs of the Crown: And though ſome of 
the Particulars mentioned before did ſometimes inter- 
vene, to hinder and defer the preſent Reſolutions and 
Concluſions in thoſe Counſels, the Reſolutions and 
Concluſions in a ſnort Time after ſucceeded according 
to the King's Wiſh. The Militia and many other 
Regalities were declared and ſettled according to the 
original Senſe of the Law, and the Authority of the 
Crown yindicated to the Height it had been at upon 


the Heads of the greateſt Kings who had ever reigned - 


in the Nation. Monies were raiſed by ſeveral Bills, 
ſufficient as They conceived to have paid all the 
Debts the King or the Kingdom owed ; for in their 
Computations They comprehended the Debts that 
were owing before his Majeſty's Return, and for 
which the publick Faith had been engaged: And if 
as much had been paid as They conceived They had 
given, probably it might have been enough to have 
diſcharged all thoſe. They ſettled a conſtant Re- 
venue upon the Crown, which according to the Eſti- 
mate They made would amount to the yearly RO 
A 2 0 
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of twelve hundred thouſand Pounds, a Proportion 
double to what it was in the Reign of Queen Zliza. 
beth, and it may be of any King preceding ; and de- 
clared © that if it did not amount to that fall Value, 
« They would ſupply it at another Meeting.“ And 
though it hath not in Truth amounted to that Sum 
in his Majeſty's Receipts, the Parliament hath imputed 
it rather to ill Managery, and letting Farms at too 
eaſy Rates, than to an Error in their Computation. 
For the preſent, it was looked upon by the King and 
by his Minifters as anſwerable to his Expectation. 
And ſo, upon Notice of the Queen's being upon the 
Coaſt, and afterwards of her Arrival at Portſmouth, 
the King appointed the Houſes to preſent all their 
Bills to him upon the nineteenth of May for his Royal 


Aﬀent, it being few Days above a Year from the ; 


Time of their being firſt convened. 

Wren the King came to the Parliament, and 
They had preſented the great Number of Bills which 
They had prepared, and after He had given his 
Royal Aſſent to moſt of them, his Majeſty told them, 
that He thought there had been very few Seſſions 
of Parliament, in which there had been fo many 
<< Bills, as He had paſſed that Day: He was con- 


<« fident, never ſo many private Bills, which He 


r hoped They would not draw into Example. It 
ce was true,” He ſaid, © the late ill Times had driven 
Men into great Streights, and might have obliged 
„them to make Conveyances colourably, to avoid 
<* Inconveniences, and yet not afterwards to be avoid- 


«ed; and Men had gotten Eſtates by new and greater 


« Frauds than had been heretofore practiſed ; and 
< therefore in this Conjuncture extraordinary Reme- 
dies might be neceſſary, which had induced him to 
„comply with their Advice in paſſing thoſe Bills; 
but He prayed them that this ſhould be rarely done 
c hereafter : That the good old Rules of the Law 
<* are the beſt Security; and He wiſhed © that Men 


might not have too much Cauſe to fear, that - 
| | f « Set- 
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& Settlements which They make of their Eſtates ſhall 
be too eaſily unſettled, when They are dead, by the 
« Power of Parliament.“ 3 

HE ſaid, They had too much obliged him, not 
<« only in the Matter of thoſe Bills which concerned 
his Revenue, but in the Manner of paſſing them, 
= < with fo great Affection and Kindneſs, that He knew 
not how to thank them enough. He did aſſure 
= © them, and prayed them to affure their Friends in 
<« the Country, that He would apply all that They 
had given to him, to the utmoſt Improvement of 
«the Peace and Happineſs of the Kingdom; and 
« that He would, with the beſt Advice and good 
« Huſbandry He could, bring his own Expenies 
within a narrower Compaſs.“ And He ſaid, © now 
„He was ſpeaking to them of his own good Huſ- 
< bandry, He muſt tell them, that would not be 
enough; He could not but obſerve, that the whole 
<« Nation ſeemed to him a little corrupted in their 
« Exceſs of Living. All Men ſpend much more in 
their Cloaths, in their Diet, in all their Expenſes, 
than They had uſed to do. He hoped it had only 
been the Exceſs of Joy after ſo long Sufferings, 
< that had tranſported him and them to thoſe other 
Exceſſes; but,” He deſired them, that They 
< might all take Heed that the Continuance of them 
< did not indeed corrupt their Natures. He did be- 
 <heve that He had been that Way very faulty him- 
<ſelf: He promiſed that He would reform, and that 
if They would join with him in their ſeveral Ca- 
< pacities, They would by their Ezamples do more 
* Good both in City and Country, than any new 
Laus would do.” He ſaid many other good Things 
that pleaſed them, and no Doubt He intended all He 
ſaid; but the Ways and Expedients towards good 
Huſbandry were no where purſued. 


Tae Chancellor, by the King's Command, en- m. . 
larged upon © the general Murmurs upon the Ex- Kb. 
* penſe, and that it ſhould fo much exceed all for- 


mer 
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e mer Times.” He put them in Mind, © how the 
& Crown had been uſed ſince thoſe” Times, how the 


um n 
1 


„King had found it at his bleſſed Return: That as 


ce ſoon as He came hither, beſides the infinite Sums 
„that He forgave, He gave more Money to the 
<« People than He had ſince received from them” (He 


meant I ſuppoſe the Releaſe of all the Rents, Debts 


and Receipts which were due to him); © that at leaſt 


two Parts of three that They had ſince given him 


&« had iflued for the diſbanding of Armies never raiſed 
„by him, and for Payment of Fleets never ſent out 
by him, and of Debts never incurred by him.” 
He put them in Mind © of the vaſt Diſparity between 
the former Times and theſe in which They now 
„lived, and conſequently of the Diſproportion in the 
* Expenſe the Crown was now at, for the Protection 
ce and Benefit of the Subjects, to what it formerly un- 
c derwent. How great a Difference there was in the 
„ preſent Greatneſs and Power of the two Crowns, 
& and what they had been then poſſeſſed of, was evident 
© to all Men, and if the Greatneſs and Power of the 
* Crown of England ſhould not be in ſome Proportion 
improved too, it might be liable to Inconveniencies 
eit would not undergo alone. How our Neighbours 
& and our Rivals, who court one and the ſame Miſtreſs, 


&« Trade and Commerce, with all the World, are ad- 


ee vanced in Shipping, Power, and an immoderate 


, « Deſire to engroſs the whole Traffick of the Uni- 


<« yerſe, was notorious enough; and that this unruly 
* Appetite would not be reſtrained or diſappointed, 
cc nor the Trade of the Nation be ſupported and main- 
te tained, with the ſame Fleets and Forces which had 
te been maintained in the happy Times of Queen El- 
te zabeth. He needed not ſpeak of the naval Power 


of the Turks, who inſtead of ſculking abroad in 


<« poor ſingle Ships as They were wont to do, domi- 
ce neer now on the Ocean in ſtrong Fleets, make naval 


Fights, and had brought ſome Chriftians to a better 
Correſpondence, and another Kind of Commerce 


5 6 and 
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« and Traffick with them, than was expected“ (for 
at that Time the Dutch had made a low and diſho- 
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nourable Peace with the Pirates of Algiers and Tunis): 


« Infomuch as They apprehended no Enemy upon the 


Sea, but what They find in the King of England's 


(65) Ships, which had indeed brought no ſmall Damage 
« upon them, with no ſmall Charge to the King, but 

4a great Reputation to the Nation.” Va | 

« Hz did aſſure them, that the Charge the Crown 

« was then at, by Sea and Land, for the Peace and 


« Pounds-in the Year; all which did not coft the 
« Crown before the late Troubles fourſcore thouſand 


could blame them for any Supply They had given, 
* or Addition They had made to the Revenue of the 
Crown.“ He told them, „that the new Acquiſitions 
* of Dunkirk, Mardike, Tangier, Jamaica, and Bom- 
«* þayne, ought to be looked upon as Jewels of an 
* immenſe Magnitude in the Royal Diadem; and 
„though they were of preſent Expenſe, they were 
like in a ſhort Time, with God's Bleſſing, to bring 
“ vaſt Advantages to the Trade, Navigation, Wealth 
*and Honour of the King and Kingdom. His Ma- 
*jeſty had enough expreſſed his Deſire to live in a 
perfect Peace and Amity with all his Neighbours ; 
nor was it an ill Ingredient towards the Firmneſs 
*and Stability of that Peace and Amity which his 
“Royal Anceſtors had held with them, that He hath 
* ſome Advantages in Caſe of a War, which They 
were without.” The ſame Day the Parliament was 
h to the eighteenth Day of February fol- 
lowing. Wk: | | | | 
iT was about the End of May, when the Queen 


He had reduced thoſe of Algiers and Tunis to good 
Conditions, went to Tangier, which was to be defies 
ed to him before He was to go to Liſbon for the Re- 

1 | ception 


came to Hampton-Court. The Earl of Sandwich, after 


« Security and Wealth and Honour of the Nation, 
« amounted to no leſs than eight hundred thouſand 5 


« Pounds the Year: And therefore that Nobody 


The Parla- 
ment pro- 
rogued. 


- 
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ception of the Queen . And delivered to him it wa, 


though by an Accident that might have cauſed it to 


be delivered into another Hand, There was never 


the leaſt Doubt, but that the Queen Regent did re. 


folve religiouſly to perform all the Conditions on the 
art of Portugal; and the Government was yet in her 
Hands. But the King growing towards his Majority, 


and of a Nature not like to comply long with his Mo- 


ther's Advice; Factions began likewiſe to grow in 
that Court. The Delivery of Tangier, and into the 
Hands of Hereticks, was much murmured at; as like 
more to irritate the Pope, who did already carry him- 
ſelf towards them very unlike a common Father, not- 
withſtanding the powerful Interpoſition of France, 
which, upon the Peace lately made between the two 
Crowns, was already ceaſed : So that They now ap- 


prehended, that this new Provocation would give 


ſome Excuſe to the Court. of Rome, to comply more 
Jeverely with the Importunities from Spain, which 


| likewiſe upon this Occaſion They were ſure would be 


A Defen of 
=o! giving it 
up to hum. 


renewed with all poſſible Inſtance. And though the 
Queen had lately ſent a Governour to Tangier, whom 
She therefore made Choice of, as a Man devoted to 
her, and who would obey her Commands in the De- 
livery of this Place; yet it is certain, He went thither 
with a contrary Reſolution. . 

VIERx few Days after the Earl of Sandwich came 
thither, the Governour marched out with all the Horſe 
and above Half the Foot of the Garriſon into the 


Country, and fell into an Ambuſh of the Moors, who 
being much more numerous cut off the whole Party: 


And fo the Governour with ſo many of the chief Ot- 
ficers and Soldiers being killed, the Town was left ſo 
weak, that if the Moors hi - purſued their Advantage 
with ſuch Numbers as They might, and did intend 
within few Days to bring with them, They would 


have been able to have made little Reſiſtance. And 


the Earl of Sandwich coming happily thither in that 
Conjuncture, it was delivered into his Hands, wü 
| | con- 
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.5convoyed the Remainder of the Garriſon into Portugal, 

S where They were like to be ſtoned by the People; 
and then, having put a good Garriſon of Horſe and 
Foot which were ſent from England into it, He de- 
livered it up to the Earl of Peterborough, who had a 
Commiſſion from the King to be Governour thereof; 
and himſelf with the Fleet failed to Liſbon, where 
He had been long expected, and found his Houſe 
and Equipage ready, He being then to appear in the 
Quality of Extraordinary Ambaſſadour to demand the 
Queen. | 

YH J 1s Arrival there happened likewiſe in a very He come: te 

happy Conjuncture; for the Spaniſh Army, ſtronger e de. 

than it had been before, was upon its March to be. 
fiege a Seaport Town, which lay ſo near Liſbon, that 
being in the Enemies Hands it would very much have 

S infeſted their whole Trade, and was not ſtrong enough 

bong to have reſiſted ſo powerful an Enemy. But 

upon the Fame of the Engliſh Fleet's Arrival, the 
$ Spaniard gave over that Deſign, and retired : Since as 
it was ' impoſſible that They ſhould be able to take 

| that Place, which the Fleet was ſo ready to relieve; 
ſo They knew not but that the Eng; might make a 
Deſcent into their own Quarters, which kept them 
from engaging before any other Town. But the 
Alarum the March of that Army had given had fo 
much diſturbed Portugal, which never keep their 
whole Forces on Foot, but draw them together upon 
ſuch emergent Occaſions; that They were compelled 

v make Uſe of moſt of that Money, which They 

W {aid had been laid up and ſhould be kept for the Pay- 

ment of the Queen's Portion, which was to be tranſ- 

Ported with her into England. 

W Wrrntueon, after the Ambaſſadour had been re- 

eeived with all poſſible Demonſtration of Reſpe& and 

publick Joy, and had had his folemn Audience from 
| the King and from the Queen Regent and the Queen 
his Miſtreſs; and ſome Engliſb Gentlemen of Quality, 
ho were ſent by the King, were admitted to thoſe 
OY | Places 
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Places of Attendance about the Queen, to which {is be 
Majeſty had aſſigned them: The Queen Mother with an 
Te Portu- infinite Apologies told the Ambaſſadour, that the WW Di 
— 8 <« Streights and Poverty of the Kingdom were ſo WM An 
Dees Pe- © great upon the late Advance of the Spaniſh Army, eve 
_ * that there could at this preſent be only paid. one an- 
Half of the Queen's Portion, and that the other Ob 
Half ſhould infallibly be paid within a Year, with for 
* which She hoped the King her Brother would be of 
* ſatisfied ; and that for the better doing it, She re. Re: 
* ſolved to ſend back the ſame Ambaſſadour, who wit! 
* had brought ſo good a Work with God's Bleſſing Nat! 
| ©to ſo good an End, with her Daughter to the WW Day 
* Kin "ng | 5 | . 5 
| Tu s Earl of Sandwich was much perplexed, nor the 
did eaſily reſolve what He was to do. His Inſtruc- tion 
tions were to receive the whole Portion, which He Birt 
knew the King expected, and which They were not and 
able to pay. He had already received Tangier, and F 
left a ſtrong Garriſon in it, and had neither Autho- Wl very 
rity to reſtore it, nor wherewithal to carry back the Tim 
Men. And at laſt, after He had uſed all the Means that 
to have the Whole paid, and was ſo fully informed, vou. 
that He did in Truth believe that They could do no The 
more, He reſolved that He would receive the Queen ¶ the 
aboard the Fleet. That which They were ready to Bf gree 
deliver for Half the Portion, was not in Money, but with 
to be made up by Jewels, Sugar and other Commo- MW Rea! 
dities, which ſhould not be overvalued. The Am- gain 
baſſadour was contented to give his Receipt for the form 
. ſeveral Species of the Money They would deliver, WW had 
leaving the Value to be computed in England; but WW T 
expreſsly refuſed to accept the Jewels, Sugar and hot 
Merchandiſes at any Rates or Prices; but was con- milia 
tented to receive them on Board the Ships, and to Hand 
deliver them in Specie at London to any Perſon wid little 
ſhould be appointed by them to receive them, v9 Ring 
ſhould be obliged to pay the Money they wem rally 
valued at, and to make up the whole Sum that hes Rep. 
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be paid to the King for the Moiety. In Concluſion, 
all Things were delivered on Board the Ships; and 
Diego Silvas, a Jew of great Wealth and full Credit at 
Anſterdam, was ſent with it, and obliged to make 
even the Account with the King's Miniſters at London, 
and to pay what ſhould remain due. And a new 
Obligation was entered into by the Crown of Portugal, 
for the Payment of the other Moiety within the Space 
of a Year. And the Queen with all her Court and 
Retinue were embarked on Board the Fleet; and 
without any ill Accidents her Majeſty arrived ſafely 
at Portſmouth: And having reſted only three or four 2. N 
| Days there, to recover the Indiſpoſition contracted in 977% 
ſo long a Voyage at Sea, her Majeſty together with . 
the King came to Hampton-Court at the Time men- 
toned before, the twenty ninth of May, the King's 
Birthday, full two Years after his Majeſty's Return 
and entering London. | 
Ss However the publick Joy of the Kingdom was Zndwver: 
very manifeſt upon this Conjunction, yet in a ſhort —— 
Time there appeared not that Serenity in the Court . 
W that was expected. They who had formerly endea-“ . 
voured to prevent it, uſed ever after all the ili Arts | 
They could to make it diſagreeable, and to alienate © 
the King's Affection ſrom the Queen to ſuch a De- 
eree, that it might never be in her Power to prevail 
vith him to their Diſadvantage; an Effect They had 
Wy Reaſon to expect from any notable Intereſt She might 

gain in his Affections, ſince She could not be unin- 
bormed by the Ambaſſadour of the Diſſervice They 
had formerly endeavoured to do her. "0 

TRERE was a Lady of Youth and Beauty, with See cen 
whom the King had lived in great and notorious Fa- © v.. 
miliarity from the Time of his Coming into England, wards a N 
nd who, at the Time of the Queen's Coming or a f den, 
ittle before, had been delivered of a Son whom the 
Ping owned. And as that Amour had been gene- 
FE ally taken Notice of, to the leſſening of the good 
FNeputation the King had with the People; fo it un- 

| 1 derwent 
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derwent the leſs Reproach from the King's being 
young, vigorous; and in his full Strength; and upon 


a a full Preſumption that when He ſhould. be married, 


He would contain himſelf within the ſtrict Bounds of 
Virtue and Conſcience, And that his Majeſty him. 
ſelf had that firm Reſolution, there want not many 


Arguments, as well from the excellent Temper and 
Juuſtice of his own Nature, as from the Profeſſions M 
He had made with ſome Solemnity to Perſons who 
were believed to have much Credit, and who had not 
failed to do their Duty, in putting him in Mind « of ; 
« the infinite Obligations He had to God Almighty, WF : 


L and that He expected another Kind of Return from ; 
„ him, in the Purity of Mind and Integrity of Life? 


Of which his Majeſty was piouſly ſenſible, albeit there if 3 


was all poſſible Pains taken by that Company which 


were admitted to his Hours of Pleaſure, to divert and 


corrupt all thoſe Impreſſions and Principles, whick WM 
his own Conſcience and reverent Eſteem of Providence | 
did ſuggeſt to him; turning all Diſcourſe and Men. 
tion of Religion into Ridicule, as if it were only a i 
Invention of Divines to impoſe upon Men of Part, 
and to reſtrain them from the Liberty and Uſe « 


thoſe Faculties which God and Nature had given 


them, that They might be ſubject to their Reproot 
and Determinations ; which Kind of Licenſe was not 
grateful to the King, and therefore warily and acci 
dentally uſed by thoſe who had pleaſant Wit, and in 
whoſe Company He took too much Delight. 
TE Queen had Beauty and Wit enough to make 
herſelf very agreeable to him; and it is very certain, 


that at their firſt Meeting and for ſome Time after 1 


the King had very good Satisfaction in her, and wit 
out Doubt made very good Reſolutions within him 
ſelf, and promiſed himſelf a happy and an, innocemt 

Life in her Company, without any ſuch Uxoriouſnel 
as might draw the Reputation upon him of being 
governed by his Wife, of which He had obſerved «i 
been too largely informed of ſome inconvenient Eſet | 
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They who knew him well, did not think him ſo much 


Queen had had that Craft and Addreſs and Dexterity 
chat ſome former Queens had, She might have pre- 
| vailed as far by Degrees as They had done. Bur the 


Truth is, though She was of Years enough to have 
had more Experience of the World, and of as much 


Wit as could be wiſhed, and of a Humour very agree- 


able at ſome Seaſons ; yet She had been bred, accord- 
ing to the Mode and Diſcipline of her Country, in a 


Monaſtery, where She had only ſeen the Women, who 
attended her, and converſed with the Religious who 
WT reſided there, and without Doubt in her Inclinations 
vas enough diſpoſed to have been one of that Num- 
ber. And from this Reſtraint She was called out to 
be a great Queen, and to a free Converſation in a 
Court that was to be upon the Matter new formed, 
and reduced from the Manners of a licentious Age 
to the old Rules and Limits which had been obſerved 
in better Times; and to which regular and decent 
Conformity the preſent Diſpoſition of Men or Women 
was not enough inclined to ſubmit, nor the King 
enough diſpoſed to exact. 8 

THrtRE was a numerous Family of Men and Wo- 


yg © promote that Conformity in the Queen that was 
neceſſary for her Condition and future Happineſs, 
chat could be choſen: The Women for the moſt Part 
old and ugly and proud, incapable of any Converſa- 

ton with Perſons of Quality and a liberal Education. 
And They deſired, and indeed had conſpired fo far to 
poſſeſs the Queen themſelves, that She ſhould neither 
learn the Engliſb Language, nor uſe their Habit, nor 
depart from the Manners and Faſhions of her own 


They told her, © would be for the Dignity of Portu- 
e, and would quickly induce the Egli Ladies 
| <> 7 / to 


| 


in the Fortune of ſome of his neareſt Friends, and 
had long proteſted againſt ſuch a Reſignation ; though 


ſuperiour to ſuch a Condeſcenſion, but that if the 


men that were ſent from Portugal, the moſt improper 


Country in any Particulars; © which Reſolution,” 
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«to conform to her Majeſty's Pra ice:“ And thi; 
Imagination had made that Impreſſion, that the Tay. 
lor who had been ſent into Portugal to make 15 
Cloaths, could never be admitted to ſee her to receive 
any Employment. Nor when She came to Portſmouth, 
and found there ſeveral Ladies of Honour and prime 
Quality to attend her in the Places to which They 
were aſſigned by the King, did She receive any o 
them, till the King himſelf came; nor then with any 
Grace, or the Liberty that belonged to their Places 
and Offices. She cov!;; not be perſuaded to be dreſſed 
out of the Wardrobe that the King had ſent to her, 
but would wear the Cloaths which She had brought, 
until She found that the King was diſpleaſed, and 
would be obeyed : Whereupon She conformed againſt 
the Advice of her Women, who continued their Opi- 
niatrety, without any one of them receding from 
their own Mode, which "Pn them the more to 
Reproach. 

WHEN the Queen came to Hampton-Court, She 


brought with her a formed Reſolution, that She 


would never ſuffer the Lady who was ſo much {ſpoken 
of to be in her Preſence: And afterwards to thoſe 
She would truſt She ſaid, © her Mother had enjoined 
cher ſo to do.” On the other Hand, the King 
thought that He had fo well prepared her to give her 
a civil Reception, that within a Day or two after her 
Majeſty's being there, himſelf led her into her Cham- 
ber, and preſented her to the Queen, who received 
her with the ſame Grace as She had done the reſt; 


there being many Lords and other Ladies at the ſame l 


Time there. But whether her Majeſty in the Inſtant 
knew who She was, or upon Recollection found it 
afterwards, She was no ſooner ſate in her Chair, but 
her Colour changed, and Tears guſhed out of her 


Eyes, and her Noſe bled, and She fainted; ſo that 


She was forthwith removed into another Room, and 
all the Company retired out of that where She was 
before. And this falling out ſo notoriouſly when ſo 

many 
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many Perſons vere preſent, the King looked upon it 
with wonderful Indignation, and as an Earneſt of 
Defiance for the Deciſion of the Supremacy and who 
ſhould govern, upon which Point He was the moſt 


jealous and the moſt "reſolute of any Man; and the 


Anſwer He received from the Queen, which kept up 
the Obſtinacy, diſpleaſed him more. Now the Breach 
of the Conditions grew Matter of Reproach ; the Pay- 
ment of but Half the Portion was objected to the 
Ambaſſadour, who would hive been very glad that 
the Quarrel had been upon. no other Point. He 
knew not what to ſay or do; che King being offended 
with him for having ſaid ſo much in Portugal to pro- 
yoke the Queen, and not inſtructing her enough to 
make her unconcerned in what had been before her 
Time, and in which She could not reafonably be con- 


- cerned; and the Queen with more Indignation re- 


proaching him with the Character He had given of 
the King, of his Virtue and good Nature : Whilſt 
the poor Man, not able to endure the Tempeſt of ſo 
much Injuſtice from Both, thought it beſt to ſatisfy 
Both by dying; and from the extreme Affliction of 
Mind which He underwent, He ſuſtained ſuch a Fever 
as brought him to the Brink of his Grave, till ſome 
Grace from Both their Majeſties contributed much to 
the Recovery of his Spirits. | | 


In the mean Time the King forbore her Majeſty's 


Company, and ſought Eaſe and Refreſhment in that 
jolly Company, to which in the Evenings He grew 
every Day more indulgent, and in which there were 
ſome, who defired rather to inflame than pacify his 


Diſcontent. And They found an Expedient to vin- 


dicate his Royal Juriſdiction, and to make it manifeſt 
to the World, that He would not be governed ; 
which could never without much Artifice have got 
Entrance into his Princely Breaft, which always en- 
ertained the moſt tender Affections; nor was ever 
any Man's Nature more remote from Thoughts of 
Roughneſs or Hardheartedneſs. They magnified the 

Vol. II. 9 Tem- 
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Temper and Conſtitution of his Grandfather, who in. 


deed to all other Purpoſes was a glorious Example : 
„That when He was enamoured, and found a Return 


& anfwerable to his Merit, He did not diflemble his 


&* Paſſion, nor ſuffered it to be Matter of Reproach 
tc to the Perſons whom He loved; but made all 
< others pay them that Reſpect which. He thought 
them worthy of; brought them to the Court, and 
* obliged his own Wife the Queen to treat them with 
Grace and Favour ; gave them the higheſt Titles 
of Honour, to draw Reverence and Application to 
* them from all the Court and all the Kingdom; 
© raiſed the Children He had by them to the Repu- 
< tation, State and Degree of Princes of the Blood, 
e and conferred Fortunes and Offices upon them ac- 
«* cordingly. That his Majeſty, who inherited the 
e fame Paſſions, was without the Gratitude and noble 
« Inclination to make Returns proportionable to the 


“Obligations He received. That He had, by the 


„ Charms of his Perſon and of his Profeſſions, pre- 
* vyailed upon the Affections and Heart of a young 
and beautiful Lady of a noble Extraction, whoſe 
Father had loſt his Life in the Service of the Crown. 
„That She had provoked the Jealouſy and Rage of 

„her Huſband to that Degree, that He had ſeparated 
c himſelf from her: And now the Queen's Indigna- 
ce tion had made the Matter ſo notorious to the World, 


e that the diſconſolate Lady had no Place of Retreat(:; 


« left, but muſt be made an Object of Infamy and 
Contempt to all her Sex, and to the whole 
cc World.” : Es > | | 
 Trossz Diſcourſes, together with a little Book 
newly printed at Paris, according to the Licenſe of 


that Nation, of the Amours of Henry IV. which was 


by them preſented to him, and too concernedly read 
by him, made that Impreſſion upon his Mind, that 
He reſolved to raiſe the Quality and Degree of that 
Lady, who was married to a private Gentleman of a 
competent Fortune, that had not the Ambition is 
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be a better Man than He was born. And that He 
might do ſo, He made her Huſband an Earl of Ire- 
land, who knew too well the Conſideration that He 
paid for it, and abhorred the Brand of ſuch a Nabi- 
e and did not in a long Time aſſume the Title. 
The Lady thus qualified was now made fit for higher 
Preferment: And the King reſolved, for the Vindi- 
cation of her Honour and Innocence, that She ſhould 


be admitted of the Bedchamber of the Queen, as the 


only Means to convince the World, that all Aſper- 
ſions upon her had been without Ground. The King 
uſed all the Ways He could, by treating the Queen 
with all Careſſes, to diſpoſe her to gratify him. in this 
Particular, as a Matter in which his Honour was con- 
cerned and engaged; and proteſted unto her, which 
at that Time He did intend to obſerve, that He 
had not had the leaſt Familiarity with her. ſince her 
60 Majeſty's Arrival, nor would ever after be guilty 
« of it again, but would live always with her Majeſty 
«in all Fidelity for Conſcience Sake.” The Queen 


who was naturally more tranſported with Choler than 


her Countenance declared her to be, had not the 
Temper to entertain him with thoſe Diſcourſes, which 
the Vivacity of her Wit could very plentifully haye 


ſuggeſted to her; but brake out into a Torrent of 


Rage, which increaſed the former Prejudice, confirm- 
ed the King in the Reſolution He had taken gave ill 
People more Credit to mention her diſreſpectfully, 


and more increaſed his Averſion from her Company, 
and which was worſe, his Delight in thoſe, who meant 


that He ſhould neither love his Wife or his Buſineſs, 


or any Thing but their Converſation. 


Tarts E domeſtick Indiſpoſitions and Diſtempers, 


and the Impreſſion they made of ſeveral Kinds up 
the King's Spirit and his Humour, exceedingly i 


compoſed the Minds of the graveſt and moſt ſerious 
Men; gave the People generally Occaſion of ſpeak 
Ing loudly, and with a Licenſe that the Magiſtrates 
knew not how to puniſh, for the Publication of the 
1 Sandi 
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Scandal: And the wiſeſt Men deſpaired of finding 
Remedies to apply to the Diſſoluteneſs and Debauchery 
of the Time, which viſibly increaſed. No Man ap- 
peared to ſuffer or likely to ſuffer more than the 
Chancellor, againſt whom though no particular Per- 
fon owned a Malignity, the Congregation of the witty 
Men for the Evening Converſation were enough united 
againſt his Intereſt ; and thought his Influence upon 
he Kings Actions, and Counſels would be too much 
augmented, if the Queen came to have any Power, 
who had a very good Opinion of him: And it is very 
probable, that even that Apprehenſion increaſed the 
Combination againſt his Majeſty. _ 3 
Tux Lady had Reaſon to hate him mortally, well 
knowing that there had been an inviolable Friendſhip 
between her Father and him to his Death, which had 
been notorious to all Men; and that He was an im- 
placable Enemy to the Power and Intereſt She had 
with the King, and had uſed all the Endeavours He 
could to deſtroy it. Yet neither She nor any of the 
other adventured to ſpeak ilt of him to the King, 
who at that Time would not have borne it; except 
for Wit's Sake They ſometimes reflected upon ſome- 
what He had ſaid, or acted ſome of his Poſtures and 
Manner of fpeaking (the Skill in Mimickry being the(:y 
beſt Faculty in Wit many of them had); which Li- 


cenſe They ptactiſed often towards the King himſelf, f x 
and therefore his Majeſty thought it to be more free 1 
from Malice. Burt by theſe Liberties, which at firſt Þ 
only raiſed Laughter, They by Degrees got the Hardi- =} 


neſs to cenſure both the Perſons, Counſels and Actions, 

of thoſe who were neareſt his Majeſty's Truſt, with 2 

3 the - higheſt Malice and Preſumption; and too often 
| ſuſpended or totally diſappointed ſome Reſolutions, F 

which had been taken upon very mature Deliberation, N 

and which ought to have been purſued. But (as hath 

been ſaid before) this Preſumption had not yet come 

to this Length, as | * 

| Fas 


| 
| 
| 
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Fux King imparted the Trouble and Unquietneſs 

of his Mind to Nobody with equal Freedom, as He 

did to the Chancellor: To him He complained of 

all the Queen's Perverſeneſs and ill Humours, and 
informed him of all that paſſed between them, and 
obliged him to confer and adviſe the Queen, who, 

He knew, looked upon him as a Man devoted to her 
Service, and that He would ſpeak very confidently to 

her whatſoever He thought ; and therefore gave him 

Leave to take Notice to her of any Thing He had 
told him. It was too delicate a Province for ſo plain- 2 %arce 
He knew not how to refuſe it, nor indeed did deſpair thei 4. 
totally of being able to do ſome Good, ſince the!“ 


Queen was not yet more acquainted with any Man 


with him; and He believed, that He might hereby 
have Opportunity to ſpeak ſometimes to the King of 
ſome Particulars with more Freedom, than otherwiſe 
He could well do, at leaſt more effectually. 

H had never heard before of the Honour the 
King had done that Lady, nor of the Purpoſe He 
had to make her of his Wife's Bedchamber. He 
ſpake with great Boldneſs to him upon Both; and did 
not believe that the firſt was proceeded in beyond 
Revocation, becauſe it had not come to the Great 
Seal, and gave him many Arguments againſt it, 
which He thought of Weight. But upon the other 
Point He took more Liberty, and ſpake **.of the 
< Hardheartedneſs and Cruelty in laying ſuch a Com- 
mand upon the Queen, which Fleſh and Blood 
could not comply with.” He put him in Mind of 
what He heard his Majeſty himſelf fay, upon the like 
Exceſs which a neighbour King had lately uſed, 
in making his Miſtreſs to live in the Court, and in 
the Preſence of the Queen: That his Majeſty had 
then ſaid, hat it was ſuch a Piece of Nlinature, that 
Die could never be guilty of; and if ever He ſhould be 
= guilty of having a Miſtreſs after He had a Wife, which 
= | 1 - 


dealing a Man as He was to undertake: And .yet bor endeas oure 


than with him, nor ſpake ſo much with any Man as £ 
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& He hoped He ſhould never be, She ſbould never come 


te where his Wife was: He would never add that to the 
« Yexation, of which She would have enough without it,” 
And yet He told him, © that ſuch Friendſhips were 
* hot new in that other Court, nor ſcandalous in that 
« Kingdom ; whereas in this it was ſo unheard of 
* and fo odious, that a Woman who proſtituted her- 


* ſelf to. the King was equally infamous-to all Wo- 


„men of Honour, and muſt expect the ſame Con- 
* tempt from them, as if She were common to Man. 
«kind: And that no Enemy He had could adviſe 
« him a more ſure Way to loſe the Hearts and Aﬀec- 
* tions of the People, of which He was now. fo 
„ abundantly poſſeſſed, than the indulging to himſelf 
<* that Liberty, now it had pleaſed God to give him 
% Wife worthy of him. That the Exceſs He had 
<« already uſed in that and other Ways had loſt him 


* ſome Ground; but that the Continuance in them 


<« would break the Hearts of all his Friends, and be 
only grateful to thoſe who wiſhed the Deſtruction 
of Monarchy :” And concluded with © aſking his 


Pardon for ſpeaking fo plainly,” and beſought his 
Majeſty to remember the wonderful Things which(: 


% God had done for him, and for which He expected 
Other Returns than He had yet received.” 

Tre King heard him with Patience enough, yet 
with thoſe little Interruptions which were natural to 
him, eſpecially to that Part where He had levelled 


the Miſtreſſes of Kings and Princes with other lewd 
Women, at which He expreſſed ſome Indignation, 


being an Argument often debated before him by thoſe, 


who would have them looked upon above any other 
Mens Wives. He did not appear diſpleaſed with the 


Liberty He had taken, but ſaid, He knew it pro- 


* ceeded from the Affection He had for him ;” and 
then proceeded upon the ſeveral Parts of what He 
had faid, more volubly than He uſed to do, as upon 


Points in which He was converſant, and had heard if 


well debated. 
To 


\ 
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To the firſt, He began with the Story of an Ac- 
cident that had fallen out the Day before; He faid, 
« the Lady had then told him, that She did hope that 
<« the Chancellor was not ſo much her Enemy, as He was 
generally reported to be, for She was ſure He was not 
« euilty of one Diſcourteſy of which He had been accuſed 
« to ker, and therefore might be as innocent in others ; 


and then told his Majeſty, that the Day before, the 


Earl of BriſtoP® (who was never without ſome Rea- 


ſon to engage himſelf in ſuch Intrigues, and had been 


a principal Promoter of all thoſe late Reſolutions ) 


« came to her, and aſked her whether the Patent was nat 


te yet paſſed ; She anſwered, No; He aſted if She kuew 
« the Reaſon, which She ſeeming not to do, He told her 
e that” Fe came in Confidence to tell her, and that if She 
*“ did not quickly curb and overrule ſuch Preſumption, She 


e would often meet it to her Prejudice; then told her a 


<« long Relation, how the Patent had been carried to the 
<« Chancellor prepared for the Seal, and that He according 
<« to his Cuſtom had ſuperciliouſiy ſaid, that He would firſt 


e ſpeak with the King of it, and that in the mean Time 


it ſhould not paß; and that if She did not make the 


« King very ſenſible of this his Inſolence, his Majeſty ſhould 


* never be Fudge of bis own Bounty. And then the 
« Lady laughed, and made ſharp Reflections upon 
the Principles of the Earl of Briſtol“ (who had 
throughout his Life the rare good Fortune of being 
exceedingly beloved and exceedingly hated by the 
lame Perſons, in the Space of one Month; and now 
finding that there was a Stop of the Patent, made a 
very natural Gueſs where it muſt be, and gratified his 
own Appetite in the Conclufion), „and pulled the 
Warrant out of her Pocket, where, She ſaid, if had 
* remained ever fince it was figned, and She believed the 
* Chancellor bad never heard of it: She was ſure there 
* was no Patent prepared, and therefore He could not 
* op it at the Seal.” f | 


Taz Truth is: Though according to the Cuſtom h 


She had aſſumed the Title as ſoon as She had the 
* | | War- 
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Warrant, that the other Pretence might be proſecuted, Wh « 

She made not Haſte to paſs the Patent, leſt her Hui. WF « 

band might ſtop. it; and after long Deliberation was ct 

not ſo confident of the Chancellor, as to tranſmit it Ba 

to the Seal that was in his Cuſtody, but, the Honour 60 

being 1riþ, ſent it into that Kingdom to paſs the " 

' Great Seal there, where She was ſure it could meet no C4 
Interruption. 1 85 6 

Wren the King had made this Relation, and add- 6, 

ed ſome ſharp Remarks upon the Earl of Briftol, as a wh 

Man very particularly known and underſtood by him; MR « 

He ſaid, that He had undone this Lady, and ruined 2 

her Reputation, which had been fair and untainted af 

till her Friendſhip for him; and that He was „ 

IJ <* obliged in Conſcience and Honour to repair her to Wl ©! 
| *the utmoſt of his Power. That He would always WR < 
A % ayow to have a great Friendſhip for her, which al 


[| * He owed as well to the Memory of her Father as 
<* to her own Perſon ; and that He would look upon) 

Lit as the higheſt Diſreſpect to him, in any Body 

* who ſhould treat her otherwiſe than was due to her 

* own Birth, and the Dignity to which He had raiſed 

her. That He liked her Company and Converſa- 

* tion, from which He would not be reſtrained, be- 

c cauſe He knew there was and ſhould be all Inno- 

* cence in it: And that his. Wife ſhould never have 

* Cauſe to complain that He brake his Vows to her, 

* if She would live towards him as a good Wife 

 < ought to do, in rendering herſelf grateful and ac- 

e ceptable to him, which it was in her Power to do; 

e but if She would continue uneaſy to him, He could 

© not anſwer for himſelf, that He ſhould not endea- 


e your to ſeek Content in other Company. That He H. 
e had proceeded fo far in the Buſineſs that concerned | Cor 
<« the, Lady, and was fo deeply engaged in it, that He 
She would not only be expoſed to all imaginable af 
“Contempt, if it ſucceeded not; but his own Ho- WW" 
* nour would ſuffer ſo much, that He ſhould become a 
* ridiculous to the World, and be thought too in 1 


* cc Pupilage 
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L- as Pupilage under a Governour ; and therefore He 
« would expect and exact a Conformity from his 
Wife herein, which ſhould be the only hard Thing 
e would ever require from her, and which She 
W < herſelf might make very eaſy, for the Lady would 
« behave herſelf with all poſſible Duty and Humility 
«Unto her, which if She ſhould fail to do in the 
« jeaſt Degree, She ſhould never ſee the King's Face 
« again: And that He would never be engaged to 
« put any other Servant about her, without firſt con- 
« ſulting with her, and receiving her Conſent and 
« Approbation. Upon the Whole,” He ſaid, < He 


« would never recede from any Part cf the Refolution 


« He required him to uſe all thoſe Arguments to the 
« Queen, which were. neceſſary to induce her to a full 
“Compliance with what the King deſired.“ 

TH x Chancellor addreſſed himſelf to the Com 


ed to uſe to his Majeſty, but could not proceed ſo 
far at a Time, nor hold ſo long Conferences at once. 


When He firſt lamented the Miſintelligence He ob- 


ſerved to be between their Majeſties, and She per- 
ceived the King had told him ſome Particulars, She 
proteſted her own Innocence, but with ſo much Paſſion 
and ſuch a Torrent of Tears, that there was Nothing 
left for him to do, but to retire, and tell her, “that 
* He would wait upon her in a fitter Seaſon, and 
© when She ſhould be more capable of receiving hum- 
* ble Advice from her Servants, who wiſhed her 
*well;z” and ſo departed. | 


Hour aſſigned by her, and found her much better 
compoſed than He had left her. She vouchſafed to 
excuſe the Paſſion She had been in, and confeſſed 
She looked upon him as one of the few Friends She 
had, and from whom She would moſt willingly at 
all Times receive Counſel : But that She hoped He 
W vould not wonder or blame her, if having greater 
: « Misfor- 


« He had taken and expreſſed to him: And therefore 


Vith as full Liberty and Plainneſs as He had preſum- 


. THe next Day He waited upon her again at the 
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% Misfortunes upon her, and being to ſtruggle with 
* more Difficulties, than any Woman had ever been 
“put to of her Condition, She ſometimes gave Vent 
ce to that Paſſion that was ready to break her Heart.” 
He told her, He was deſirous indeed to ſerve her, 
* of which He would not make great or many Pro- 
« teſtations, ſince She could not but believe it, ex- 
© cept She thought him to be a Fool or mad, ſince 
Nothing could contribute ſo much to his Happi- 
é neſs, as an eminent Sympathy between the King 
«and her in all Things: And He could not give 


* her a greater Evidence of his Devotion, than in ple 
always ſaying that to her which was fit for her to co 
* hear, though it did not pleaſe her; and He would“, no 
* obſerve no other Rule towards her, though it ſhould 
e render him ungracious to her.” W 
SHE ſeemed well ſatisfied with what He ſaid, and 661 
told him He ſhould never be more welcome to 6 | 
cher, than when He told her of her Faults :” To 6 | 
which He replied, < that it was the Province He was WW « ( 
* accuſed of uſurping with Reference to all his 6 ( 
Friends.“ He told Her, that He doubted She « ( 
was little beholden to her Education, that had « | 
given her no better Information of the Follies and 64 
Iniquities of Mankind, of which He preſumed the « | 
Climate from whence She came could have given 6 |] 
e more Inſtances, than this cold Region would af. 4 . 
ford ;“ though at that Time it was indeed very «f 
hot. He ſaid, if her Majeſty had been fairly dealt 4 
with in that Particular, She could never have «4 
< thought herſelf ſo miſerable, and her Condition ſo 6 ] 
* infupportable as She ſeemed to think it to be; the 6 
Ground of which heavy Complaint He could not *] 
*< comprehend.” Whereupon with ſome bluſhing and 21 
Confuſion and ſome Tears She ſaid, She did not he: 
ee think that She ſhould have found the King engaged Ex 
ein his Affections to another Lady ;” and then wi Bo 
able to ſay no more: Which gave the Chancelo! ant 


Opportunity to fav, * that He knew well, that " 
ch 
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« had been very little acquainted with or informed of 
« the World; yet He could not believe that She was 


« ſo utterly ignorant, as to expect that the King her 


« Huſband, in the full Strength and Vigour' of his 


« Youth, was of ſo innocent a Conſtitution, as to be 


« reſerved for her whom He had never ſeen, and to 


have had no Acquaintance or Familiarity with the 


« Sex;” and aſked, © whether She believed, when 
e jt ſhould pleaſe God to ſend a Queen to Portugal, 


« She ſhould find that Court ſo full of chaſte Aﬀec- 


« tions.” Upon which her Majeſty ſmiled, and ſpake 
pleaſantly enough, but as if She thought it did not 
concern her Caſe, and as if the King's Affection had 
not wandered, but remained fixed. 5 

Uyron which the Chancellor replied with ſome 


Warmth, © that He came to her with a Meſſage 


«from the King, which if She received as She ought 


to do and as He hoped She would, She would be 


© the happieſt Queen in the World. That whatever 
Correſpondencies the King had entertained with any 
* other Ladies, before He ſaw her Majeſty, con- 
*cerned not her; nor ought She to enquire more 
e into them or after them, than into what other 
« Exceſſes He had uſed in his Youth in France, Hol- 
« land or Germany. That He had Authority to aſſure 
cher, that all former Appetites were expired, and 
that He dedicated himſelf entirely and without Re- 
( ſerve to her; and that if She met his Affection 
with that Warmth and Spirit and good Humour, 


which She well knew how to expreſs, She would 


live a Life of the greateſt Delight imaginable. 
* That her good Fortune, and all the Joy She could 
have in this World, was in her own Power, and 
*that She only ſtrove to drive it from her.” She 
W heard all this with apparent Pleaſure, and infinite 
Expreſſions of her Acknowledgments of the King's 
Bounty; thanked the Chancellor more than enough, 
and defired him © to help in returning her Thanks to 
bis Majeſty, and in obtaining his Pardon for any 
. | 12 Paſſion 
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* Paſſion or Peeviſhneſs She might have been guilty 
<* of, and in aſſuring him of all future Obedience and 
% Duty.” HOY 5 ed . f = 
_ Uproxn this good Temper He approached to the 
other Part of his Meſſage, how neceſſary it would 
ebe that her Majeſty ſhould gratify this good Re- 
<* ſolution and Juſtice, and Tenderneſs in the King, 
* by, meeting it with a proportionable Submiſſion and 
« Reſignation on her Part to whatſoever his Majeſty 
* ſhould deſire of her;“ and then inſinuated what 
would be acceptable with Reference to the Lady. 
But this was no ſooner mentioned, than it raiſed all 
the Rage and Fury of Yeſterday, with fewer Tears, (:; 
the Fire appearing in her Eyes, where the Water | 
was. She ſaid, © that the King's inſiſting upon that 
Particular could proceed from no other Ground but 


* his Hatred of her Perſon, and to expoſe her to the 


Contempt of the World, who would think her 
„ worthy of ſuch an Affront, if She ſubmitted to it; 
< which, before She would do, She would put herſelf 
on Board any little Veſſel, and ſo be tranſported to 
« Liſbon: With many other extravagant Expreſſions, 
which her Paſſion ſuggeſted in Spite of her Under. 
ſtanding; and which He interrupted with a very ill 
Countenance, and told her that She had not the 
* Diſpoſal of her own Perſon, nor could go out of 
<*© the Houſe where She was without the King's Leave; “ 
and therefore adviſed her not to ſpeak any more of 


Portugal, where there were enough who would wiſh 


„her to be.” He told her, © that He would find 
s ſome fitter Time to ſpeak with her, and till then 
© only deſired that She would make Shew of no ſuch 
e Paſſion to the King; and that whatever She thought 


e fit to deny that the King propoſed to her, She ſhould 


e flon, which would be ſuperiour to hers.” 


9 2 in ſuch a Manner, as ſhould look rather like a 
Deferring than an utter Refuſal, that his ety 
might not be. provoked to enter into the ſame Pa- 


Tas 


— 


i 
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TEE Chancellor made the more Haſte to inform 


the King of all that had paſſed, that He might pre- 
vail with him to ſuſpend for ſome little Time the 
proſecuting that Argument farther with the Quote. 
lle gave him an Account of all the good and kind 
Things She had ſaid with Reference to his Majeſty, 
of the Profeſſions She had made of all Duty and 
Obedience to him throughout the whole Courſe of 
her Life; © that her Unwillingnels to obey him in 
« this one Particular proceeded only from the great 
« Paſſion of Love which She had for him, that tranf- 


ported her beyond the Limits of her Reafon.” He 


confeſſed, © He had not diſcourſed it fo fully with her 
« Majeſty as He reſolved to have done, becauſe a 
«{ydden Paſſion had ferzed upon her, which She 
« muſt have ſome Time to overrule ;” and therefore 
He entreated his Majeſty * for a Day or two to for- 
« bear prefling the Queen in that Matter, till He had 
« once more waited upon her, by which He hoped 
* He might in ſome Degree diſpoſe her Majeſty to 
give him Satisfaction.“ And though He was in no 
Degree pleaſed with the Account, yet the other did 
think, that He would for a little have reſpited the 
farther Diſcourſe of it. 

Bor the King quickly found othet Counſellors, 
who told him, <« that the Thing He contended for 
* was not of jo much Importance as the Manner of 
obtaining it; that the Contention now was, who 
« ſhould govern; and if He ſuffered himſelf to be 
« diſputed with, He muſt reſolve hereafter to do all 
Things precaris.” And as this Advice was more 


ſuitable to his preſent Paſſion and Purpoſe, fo it was 


embraced greedily and reſolutely. The Fire flamed 
that Night higher than ever : The King reproached 
the Queen with Stubbornneſs and Want of Duty, and 
She him with Tyranny and Want of Affection; He 
uſed Threats and Menaces, which He never intended 
to put in Execution, and She talked loudly “ how ill 
She was treated, and that She would return again 


. 
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<« to. Portugal. ?, He replied, that She ſhould do paſſ 
« well firſt to know whether her Mother would re. calle 
« ceive her: And He would give her a fit Opporty. « tj 
te nity to know that, by ſending to their Home all « ha 
her Portugueſe Servants; and that He would forth- 601 
< with give Order for the Diſcharge of them all, MW Fr 
* ſince They behaved themſelves ſo ill, for to them Ml «th 
* and their Counſels He imputed all her Perverſe- « fre 
e neſs.” blan 
THE Paſſion and Noiſe of the Night reached too ſo m 
many Ears to be a Secret the next Day; and the that 
whole Court was full of that, which ought to have mer 
been known to Nobody. And the mutual Carriage Ml U 
and Behaviour between their Majeſties confirmed all * Mi 
that They had heard or could imagine: They ſpake MW © ad 
not, hardly looked on one another. Every Body was MW w. 
glad that They were ſo far from the Town (for They N pt. 
were ſtill at Hampton-Court), and that there were ſo ge 
few Witneſſes of all that paſſed. The Queen fate J. 
melancholick in her Chamber in Tears, except when 1 H 
She drove them away by a more violent Paſſion in {MW de 
cholerick Diſcourſe : And the King ſought his Diver- : P] 
tiſements in that Company that ſaid and did all Things MW + W 
to pleaſe him; and there He ſpent all the Nights, co 
and in the Morning came to the Queen's Chamber, 10 
for He never ſlept in any other Place. Nobody knew of > 
how to interpoſe, or indeed how to behave themſelves, MW m 
the Court being far from one Mind; with this Dif-. 0 
ference, that the young and frolick People of either +1: 
Sex talked loudly all that They. thought the King Ju 
would like and be pleaſed with, whilſt the other more MW it, 
grave and ſerious — did in their Souls pity the deſi 
Queen, and thought that She was put to bear more iſ © of 
than her Strength could ſuſtain. 
THz Chancellor came not to the ! in two or MW ni 
three Days; and when He did come thither, He for- K 
bore to ſee the Queen, till the King ſent him again 4% 
to her. His Majeſty informed him at large, an 1 


with more than his natural Paſſion, of all char ba 
Palied; 
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pa and of the fooliſh Extravagancy” (as He 
called it) © of returning to Portugal; and of the poſi- 
« tive Reſolution He had taken, and the Orders He 
« had giyen, for the preſent ſending away all the Por- 

« zugueſes, to whom He did impute all his Wife's 
« Frowardneſs.” He renewed his former Declaration, 
« that He would gain his Point, and neyer depart 
« from that Reſolution ;* * yet was content to be 
blamed by the Chancellor, for having proceeded with 
ſo much Choler and Precipitation, and ſeemed to think | 
that He had done better, if He had followed his for- : 
mer Advice. But then He added, © that beſides the 
« Uneaſineſs and Pain within himſelf, the Thing was 
| © more ſpoken of in all Places, and more to his Dif , 
* advantage, whilſt it was in this Sufpence, than it 
« would be when it was once executed ; which would 
put a final End to all Debates, and all would be for- 
« ootten.” 
Tar Chancellor deſired his Majeſty to believe, <« that 
« He would endeayour, by all the Ways He could 
* deviſe, to perſuade the Queen to ſubmit to his 
by ; Fleaſure, becauſe it is his Pleaſure; and that He 
e would urge ſome Arguments to her, which He 
could not himſelf anſwer ; and therefore He was 
| © not without Hope that they might prevail. But 
« He deſired him likewiſe to believe, that He had 
* much rather ſpend his Pains in endeayouring to 
© convert his Majeſty from purſuing his Reſolution, 
Thich He did in his Conſcience believe to be un- 
"Juſt, than in perſuading her Majeſty to comply with 
*it, which yet He would very heartily do.“ He 
defired him © to give him Leave to put him in Mind 
* of a Diſcourſe his Majeſty had held with him many 
„Tears ago, upon an Occaſion that He had admi- 
* niſtered by telling him what his Father, the late 
*King, had ſaid to him: That He bad great Reaſon 
* to acknowledge it due to God's immediate Bleſſing, and in 
«Truth to his Inſpiration, that He continued firm in his 
* Religion : For though his Father had always taten Pains 
„ him- 
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ce himſelf to inform and inſtruct him, yet He had been Il 
much deceived by others that He put about him whey 
He was young, a Company of the arranteſt Knaves and 


« Puritans” (they were his own Words) “ that could 
e be found in the two Kingdoms; whereof He named 
« two or three, who were Enemies to the Church, 
te and uſed to deride all Religion. That when He 
e had related this Diſcourſe accidentally of his late 
* Majeſty, the King replied, that if it ſhould pleaſe 
« God ever to give him a Wife and Children, He would 
© make Choice of ſuch People to be about Both in all 
&« Places of near Truſt, who in their Natures and Man. 
ners, and if it were poſſible in their very Humour, 
cc were ſuch as He wiſhed his Wife and Children ſhoull 
ge; for He did believe that moſt young People (and it 


e may be elder) were upon the Matter formed by thoſe, 


e whom They ſaw continually and could not but obſerve” 
The King anſwered with ſome Quicknels, © that He 
„remembered the Diſcourſe very well, and ſhould 
ce think of it; but that the Buſineſs which He had 
<-commended to him muſt be done, and 28 
Delay.“ 

WIEN the Chancellor was admitted to the neen, 
He preſumed with all Plainneſs to blame her * for 
< the illimited Paſſion with which She had treated 
the King, and thereby provoked him to greater 
<* Indignation that She could imagine or in Truth 
< ſuſtain ;” and begged, © that for her own Sake 
„She would decline and fu preſs ſuch Diſtempers, 
„ which could have no other EFea, than in making 
c the Wound incurable; which it would do, in a 
„very little Time more, inevitably, and reduce all 
her faithful Servants to an Incapacity of ſerving 
& her.” She acknowledged with Tears, that She 
„had been in too much Paſſion, and ſaid ſomewhat 
„She ought not to have ſaid, and for which She 
«* would willingly alk the King s Pardon upon her 
* Knees; though his Manner of treating her had 
* ** ſurpriſed her, and — be ſome Ex. 


« cuſe 


4 
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« 0 for more than ordinary Commotion. That 
« She prayed to God to give her Patience, and hoped 
« She ſhould be no more tranſported with the like 
« Paſſion upon what Provocation ſoever.“ 

Turn He entreated, * that He might find ſome 
Effect of that her good Reſolution, in permitting 
* him to enlarge upon the Argument He was obliged 
« to diſcourſe to her; and that if He offered any 


« confident would prove for her Benefit, and ſuch as 
« He would himſelf ſubmit to if He were in her 
“Condition.” He told her, © He came not to 
« juſtify and defend the Propoſition that had been 
made to her concerning the Lady, as a juſt or a 
reaſonable Propoſition ; He had not diſſembled his 
*own Opinion as to either, and when He ſhould 
« now inſiſt upon it again, which He muſt do, He 
could not but confels that it was a very hard In- 
junction, not to be yielded to without ſome Reluc- 
© tancy :” But He beſought her to tell him, © whe- 
© ther She thought it in her Power to divert it; or 
that it was not in the King 8 Power to impoſe 1 it up- 
« on her.“ | 

Sax anſwered, © She knew it was in her own Power 
« to. conſent or not to conſent to it; and that She 
* could not deſpair, but that the King's Juſtice and 


*a Command fſo' unreaſonable in him, and ſo diſ- 
*honourable to her. She would not diſpute the 
* King's Power, what it might impdſe, being ſure 
i that. She could not reſcue herſelf from it: But,“ 
She ſaid, Nobody knew better than He, whether 
© the King was obliged to leave the Choice of her 


* own Servants to herſelf and if it were otherwiſe, 


She had been deceived,” “ 4 

He told her, that She had and ook always 
*enjoy.chat Privilege: But that it was always under- 
e ſtood in Conditions of that Nature, that as the 


Huſband would not impoſe a Servant, againſt whom 
Vol, II, Z « juſt 


« humble Advice, it ſhould be ſuch as He was moft 


* Goodneſs might divert him from the Proſecution of - 
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< juſt Exceptions could: be made; ſo it was preſumed. 
that no Wife would refuſe to receive a Servant, that ; 
Was eſteemed and commended! by her Huſband. l 
„That He did affure her, upon as much 1 0 


s He was capable to have in Affairs of ſuch alu 
Nature, that the King would exact an entire Gon. 7 
* formity to his Pleaſure in this Particular; and then 
the Queſtion would only be, whether it would be 
e better that She conform herſelf with Alacrity to an 
Obedience, with thoſe Circumſtances which might 
be obliging and meritorious on her Part; or that 
4e it ſhould be done without her Conſent, and with all 
< the Repugnancy She could expreſs, which could of 


only be in angry Words and ungracious Circum- I. 
«ſtances, which would have a more bitter Operation pl 
in her own-Breaſt and Thoughts, than any where no 


ec elſe: And therefore He did very importunately ad- W 
s viſe her to ſubmit to that cheerfully, that She could 
-< not reſiſt; which if She ſhould not do, and do out an 


of Hand, She would too late repent.” bo 
To which She replied with great Calmneſs, © that in 
eit may be worſe could not fall out than She ex. Ar 


& pected ; but why She ſhould repent the not giving het 
her Conſent, She could not apprehend, fince her tell 
[| -« Conſcience would not give her Leave to conſent :” * 
Which when She ſaw him receive with a Face of ©h 
i} Trouble and Wonder, which it was his Misfortune 
bl and Weakneſs never to be able to conceal or diſſem- *B 
ble, She continued her Diſcourſe and ſaid, * She h. 
could not. conceive how any Body could, with ai = fa 
good Conſcience, conſent to what She could nol E 
1 . bot ſuppoſe: would be an Occaſion and Opportunity 
il | of Sin.“ To which He ſuddenly replied, © tha vi 
ll He now underſtood her; and that She ought 0 H 
have no ſuch Apprehenſion, but to believe tie pl 
4 Profeſſions the King made, of the Sincerity where. « {un 
| | of She would hereby become a Witneſs; and il T 
ll | - <'there ſhould be any Tergiverſation, the Opports and 
1 1 ach which She en would be more frequeſ 


4 
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« at a Diſtance than by ſuch a Relation, which No- 
« thing but a reſolved Innocence could make deſirable 
« by either Party.“ To which He added, that He 
4 thought her Majeſty had too mean and low an Opi- 
« nion of her Perſon and her Parts, if She thought it 
« could be in the Power of any other Lady to deprive 
« her of the Intereſt She had a Right to, if She did 
all that became her to retain it; and which in that 
« Caſe She could not loſe but by the higheſt Fraud 
« and Perjury, which She could not juſtly entertain the 

„ Suſpicion of.“ 

THERE cannot be a greater Patience and toda 
of hearing, than the Queen manifeſted during the 
Time of his. Diſcourſe, ſometimes ſeeming not diſ- 
pleaſed, but oftener by a Smile declaring that She did 
not believe what He ſaid: And in Concluſion, in few 
Words declared, * that the King might do what He 
„ pleaſed, but that She would not conſent to it;“ 
and pronounced it with a Countenance, as if She 
both hoped and believed, that her Obſtinacy would 
in the End prevail over the King's Importunity : 
And it is very probable, that She had Advice given 
her to that Purpoſe. The Chancellor concluded with 
telling her, that He would give her no more Trou- 
* ble upon this Particular: That He was ſorry He 
* had not Credit enough to prevail with her Majeſty 
in a Point that would have turned ſo much to her 
Benefit; and that She would hereafter be ſorry for 
her Refuſal.” And when He had given the King 
a faithful Account of all that had paſſed ; and that 
He believed them Both to be very much to blame, 
*and that that Party would be moſt excuſable Who 
yielded firſt ;** He made it his humble Suit, “that H 7:4:3- 
He might be no more conſulted with, nor em- r 

„ ployed in an Affair in which He had been ſo un- 
ſucceſsful.“ 

Tux King came ſeldom into the Queen- s Company, 

and when He did He ſpake not to her; but ſpent his 

"Thane in other * and in the * 
2 0 
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The Continuation of the Life of © 
of thoſe who made it their Buſineſs to laugh at all the 
World, and who were as bold with God Almighty ast; 
with any of his Creatures. He perſevered in all his 
Reſolutions without any Remorſe; directed a Day 
for all the Portugueſes to be embarked, without aſſign- 
ing any conſiderable Thing of Bounty to any of them, 
or vouchſafing to write any Letter to the King or 
Queen of Portugal of the Caufe of the Diſmiſſion of 
them. And this Rigour prevailed upon the great 
Heart of the Queen, who had not received any Mo- 
ney to enable her to be liberal to any of thoſe, who 
had attended her out of their own Country, and pro- 
miſed themſelves Places of great Advantage in her 
Family: And She earneſtly deſired the King, that 
She might retain ſome few of thoſe who were 
Known to her, and of moſt Uſe, that She might 
* not be wholly left in the Hands of Strangers ;” 
and employed others to make the ſame Suit to the 
King on her Behalf. Whereupon the Counteſs of 
Penalva, who had been bred with her from a Child, 
and who, by the Infirmity of her Eyes and other 
Indiſpoſition of Health, ſcarce ſtirred out of her 
Chamber, was permitted to. remain in the Court : 
And ſome few inferiour Servants in her Kitchen and 
in the loweſt Offices, beſides thoſe who were neceſſary 
to her Devotion, were left here. And the reſt were 
' tranſported to Portugal. 1 
TEE Officers of the Revenue were required to uſe 
all Strictneſs in the Receipt of that Part of the Por- 
tion that was brought over with the Fleet; and not 
to allow any of thoſe Demands which were made 
upon Computation of the Value of Money, and other 
Allowances, upon the Account: And Diego de Silva, 
who was deſigned in Portugal without any good Rea- 
ſon to be the Queen's Treaſurer, and upon that Ex- 
pectation had undertaken that troubleſome Province 
to ſee the Money paid in London by what was aſſigned 
to that Purpoſe, was committed to Priſon for not 
making Haſte enough in the Payment and in finiſh-- 


ing 
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mg the Account; and his Commitment went very 


near the Queen, as an Affront done to herſelf. The 
Portugal Ambaſſadour, who was a very honeſt Man, 
and ſo deſirous to ſerve the King that He had upon 
the Matter loſt the Queen, was heartbroken; and 
after a long Sickneſs, which all Men believed would 
have killed him, as ſoon as He Was able to endure 
the Air, left Hampton-Court, and retired to his own 
Houſe in the City. | 1 

Ix all this Time the King purſued his Point; the 
Lady came to the Court, was lodged there, was 
every Day in. the Queen's Preſence, and the King in 
continual Conference with her; whilſt the Queen ſate 


untaken Notice of: And if her Majeſty roſe at the 


Indignity and retired into her Chamber, it may be 
one or two attended her, but all the Company re- 
mained in the Room She left, and too often ſaid thoſe 
Things aloud which Nobody ought to have whiſper- 


ed. The King (who had in the Beginning of this 


Conflict appeared ſtill witk a Countenance of Trouble 
and Sadneſs, which had been manifeſt to every Body, 
and no Doubt was really afflicted, and ſometimes 
wiſhed that He had not proceeded fo far, until He 
was again new chafed with the Reproach of being 
governed, which He received with the moſt ſenſible 
indignation, and was commonly provoked with it 


moſt by thoſe who intended moſt to govern him) had 


now vanquiſhed or ſuppreſſed all thoſe. Tenderneſſes 


and ReluCtancies, and appeared every Day more gay 


and pleaſant, without any Clouds in his Face, and 
full of good Humour; ſaving that the cloſe Obſer- 
vers thought it more feigned and affected than of a 
natural Growth, However to the Queen it appeared 


very real, and made her the more ſenſible, that She 


alone was left out in all Jollities, and not ſuffered to 
have any Part of thoſe pleaſant Applications and Ca- 
reſſes, which She ſaw made almoſt to every Body 


elſe; an univerſal Mirth in all Company but in hers, 


and in all Places but in her Chamber ; her own Ser- 
= 3 . ._ _vants$ 
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vants ſhewing more Reſpect and more Diligence to 
the Perſon of the Lady, than towards their own Mi. 

treſs, who They found could do them leſs Good, 
The nightly Meeting continued with the ſame or more 
Licenſe; and the Diſcourſes which paſſed there, of 
what Argument ſoever, were the Diſcourſe of the 
whole .Court and of the Town the Day following : 
Whilſt the Queen had the King's Company thoſe few 
Hours which remained of the preceding Night, and 
which were too little for Sleep. 414 ite 
ALL theſe Moriifications were: too heavy to be 
borne : So that at laſt, when it was leaſt expected. or 
ſuſpected, the Queen on a ſudden let herſelf fall firſt 
to. Converſation and then to Familiarity, and even 
in the ſame Inſtant to a Confidence with the Lady; 
was merry with her in publick, talked kindly of her, 
and in private uſed Nobody more friendly. This Ex- 
ceſs of Condeſcenſion, without any Provocation or In- 
vitation, except by Multiplication of Injuries and 
Neglect, and after all Friendſhips were renewed, and 
Indulgence yielded to new Liberty, did the Queen 
leſs Good than her former Reſoluteneſs had done. 
Very many looked upon her with much Compaſſion, 
commended the Greatneſs of her Spirit, deteſted the 
Barbarity of the Affronts She underwent, and cen- 
ſured them as loudly as They durſt; not without 
aſſuming the Liberty ſometimes of inſinuating to the 
King himſelf, how much his own Honour ſuffered 
*in the Neglect and Diſreſpect of her own Servants, 
«who ought at leaſt in publick to manifeſt ſome 
* Duty and Reverence towards her Majeſty ; and 
* how much He loſt in the general Affections of his 
“Subjects: And that, beſides the Diſpleaſure of God 
e Almighty, He could not reaſonably hope for Chi- 
ce dren by the Queen, which was the great if not the 
« only Bleſſing of which He ſtood in Need, whilſt 
* her Heart was ſo full of Grief, and whilſt She was 
* continually exerciſed with ſuch inſupportable Af. 
« fliftions,” And many, who were not wholly un- 
| converſant 
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converſant with the King, nor Strangers to his Tem- 
rand Conſtitution, did believe that He grew weary: 
of the Struggle, and even ready to avoid the Scandal 
that was fo notorious, by the Lady's withdrawing. 
from the Verge of the Court and being no longer ſeen 
there, how firmly ſoever the Friendſhip might be eſta- 
bliſhed.. But this ſudden Downfal and total abandon- 
ing her own Greatneſs, this low Demeanour and even 
Application to a Perſon She had juſtly abhorred and 
worthily contemned, made all Men conclude, that it 
was a hard Matter to know her, and conſequently to — 
ſerve her. And the King himſelf was fo far from be- = 
ing reconciled by it, that the Eſteem, which He could 0 
not hitherto but retain in his Heart for her, grew now 
much. leſs, He concluded that all her former Aver- 
ſion expreſſed in thoſe lively Paſſions, which ſeemed 
not capable of Diſſimulation, was all Fiction, and 
purely acted to the Life by a Nature crafty, perverſe 
and inconſtant. He ele lee ae. his own. illnatured 
Perſeverance, by which He had diſcovered how He 
was to behave himſelf hereafter, and what Remedies 
He was to apply to all future Indiſpoſitions: Nor had 
He ever after the ſame Value of her Wit, Judgment 
and Underſtanding, which He had formerly; and was 
well enough pleaſed to obſerve, that the Reverence 
others had for all three was ſomewhat diminiſned. 

Tu E Parliament aſſembled together at the ſame 71 Porte. 
Time in February to which They had been adjourned . =. 
or prorogued, and continued together till the End of 
ly following. They brought the ſame Affection 
and Duty with them towards the King, which They 
o had formerly; but were much troubled at what They 
bad heard and what They had obſerved of the Divi- 
ſions in Court. They had the ſame Fidelity for the 
King's Service, but not the ſame Alacrity in it: 
The N Was, much flower in all Matters 88 
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long ſince They had been firſt aſſembled, had con. 
ſumed very many of their Members; and in the 
Places of thoſe who died, great Pains were taken to 
have ſome of the King's menial Servants choſen ; ſo 
that there. was a very great Number of Men in all 
Stations in the Court, as well below Stairs as above, 
who were Members of the Houſe of Commons. And 
there were very few of them, who did nor think them- 
| ſelves qualified to reform whatſoever was amiſs in 


Church or State, and to procure whatſoever Supply 


the King would require. 1 
Tu v, who either out of their own Modeſty, or 
in Regard of their diſtant Relation to his Service, had 


ſeldom had Acceſs to his Preſence, never had pre- 


ſumed to ſpeak to him; now by the Privilege of Par- 
liament every Day reſorted to him, and had as much 
Conference with him as They deſired. They, accord- 
ing to the Comprehenſion They had of Affairs, re- 
preſented their Advice to him for the conducting his 
Affairs; according to their ſeveral Obſervations re- 


preſented thoſe and thoſe Men as well affected to his 


Service, and others, much better than They, who 
did not pay them ſo much Reſpect, to be ill affected 
and to want Duty for his Majeſty. They brought 
thoſe, who appeared to them to be moſt zealous for 


his Service, becauſe They profeſſed to be ready to do 


any Thing He pleaſed to preſcribe, to receive his Ma- 
jeſty's Thanks, and from himſelf his immediate Di- 
rections how to behave themſelves in the Houle, 
when the Men were capable of no- other Inſtruction, 


than to follow the Example of ſome diſcreet Man in 


whatſoever He ſhould yote, and behave themſelves 
r 

To this Time, the King had been content to refer 
the Conduct of his Affairs in- the Parliament to the 


Chancellor and the Treaſurer; who had every Day 


Conference with ſome ſelect Perſons of the Houſe of 
Commons, who had always ſerved the King, and 
upon that Account had great Intereſt in that _ 

Y, 
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bly, and in Regard of the Experience They had and' 
their good Parts were hearkened to with Reverence. 
And with thoſe They conſulted in what Method to 
proceed in diſpoſing the Houſe, ſometimes to propoſe 
ſometimes to conſent to what ſhould be moſt neceſſary 
for the Publick; and by them to aſſign Parts to other 
Men, whom They found diſpoſed and willing to con- 
cur in what was to be deſired: And all this without 
any Noiſe, or bringing many together to deſign, 
which ever was and ever will be ingrateful to Parlia- 
ments, and however it may ſucceed for a little Time, 


will in the End be attended with Prejudice. 


Bur there were two Perſons now introduced to act eg of 
co leading 


Men in tle 
to have any Method preſcribed to them; who took Houſe . 


upon that Stage, who diſdained to receive Orders, or 


345. 


upon them to judge of other Mens Defects, and 


thought their own Abilities beyond Exception. 


Tax one was Sir Harry Bennet, who had procured 1 
himſelf to be ſent Agent or Envoy into Spain, as ſoon 


as the King came from Bruſſels, being a Man very 
well known to the King, and for his pleaſant and 
agreeable Humour acceptable to him : And He re- 
mained there at much Eaſe till the King returned to 


England, having waited upon his Majeſty at Fuentara- 
bia in the Cloſe of the Treaty between the two Crowns, 


and there appeared by his Dexterity to have gained 


good Credit in 'the Court of Spain, and particularly 


with Don Lewis de Haro; and by that ſhort Negotia- 
tion He renewed and confirmed the former good In- 
clinations of his Maſter to him. He had been obliged 
always to correſpond with the Chancellor, by whom 
his Inſtructions had been drawn, and to receive the 
King's Preaſure by his Signification ; which He had 
always done, and profeſſed much Reſpe& and Sub- 
miſſion to' him : Though whatever Orders He re- 
ceived, and how poſitive ſoever, in Particulars which 
highly concerned the King's Honour and Dignity, 


obeyed 


He obſerved them fo far and no farther than his own 
Humour diſpoſed him; and in ſome Caſes flatly diſ- 
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abeyed what the King enjoined, and did directly the 


contrary, as in the Caſe of the Jeſuit Peter Talbot; 
who having carried himſelf with notorious Inſolence 


towards the King in Flanders, had tranſported himſelf 


into England, offered his Service to Cromwell, and after 


his Death was employed by: tlie ruling Powers into 
Spain, upon his undertaking to procure Orders, by 
which tt King ſhould not be ſuffered longer to re- 
fide in Flanders; of all which his Majeſty. having re- 
ceived: full Advertiſement, He made Haſte to ſend 
Orders into Spain to Sir Harry Bennet, that He 
<« ſhould prepare Don Lewis for his Reception by let- 
e ting him know, that though that Jeſuit was his 
natural Subject, He had ſo miſbehaved himſelf, 


that He looked upon him as a moſt inveterate 


cc Enemy and a Traitor; and therefore his Majeſty 


« deſired, that He might receive no Countenance 


< there, being as He well knew ſent by the greateſt 
Rebels to do him Prejudice.” 

Tuls was received by Sir Harry Bennet before the 
Arrival of the Man, who found no Inconvenience by 


it; and inſtead of making any Complaint concerning 


him, He writ Word, that Talbot had more Credit 
than He in that Court, that He profeſſed to have 
e great Devotion for the King; and therefore his Ad- 
5 vice was, that the King would have a better Opi, 
nion of him, and employ him in his Service:“ 


And himſelf received him into his full Confidence, 
and conſulted with no Man ſo much as with him; 


which made all Men believe that He was a Roman 
Catbolict, who did believe chat He had any Religion. 
But He had made his full Excuſe and Defence for all 
this at the Interview at Fuentarabia, from whence the 


| King returned with marvellous Satisfaction in his Di- 


cretion as well as in his Affection. And until, con- 


trary to all his Expectation, He heard of the King's 
Return into England, all his Thoughts were employee 


how to >: make Benefit of me Duke of York's coming 
: into 
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into Spain to be Admiral of the Calles; which He 
vrit to haſten all that might be. 

 Twoven He continued his formal Coritfponitenty 
with the Chancellor, which He could not decline ; 
et He held a more ſecret Intelligence with Daniel 
0 Neile of the Bedchamber, with whom He had a 
long Friendſhip. As ſoon as the King arrived in 

England, He truſted O Neile to procure any Direction 
from the King immediately in thoſe Particulars which 
himſelf adviſed. And ſo He obtained the King's 
Conſent, for his conſenting to the old League that 
had been made between England and Spain in the Time 
of the late King, and which Spain had expreſsly re- 
fuſed to renew after the Death of that King Which 
was ſuddenly proclaimed in Spain, without ever being 
conſulted in England); and preſently after Leave to 

return into England without any Letter of Revoca- 
tion: Both which were procured or rather ſignified 
by O Neile, without the Privity of the Chancellor or 

of either of the Secretaries of State; nor did either of 
them know that He was from Madrid, till They 
heard He was in Paris, from whence He arrived in 

London in a very ſhort Time after. So far the Chan- 
cellor was from that powerful Intereſt or ee 
when his Credit was at higheſt. 

) Bur He was very well received by the King, in 
whoſe Affections He had a very good Place: Arid 
ſhortly after his Arrival, though not ſo ſoon as He 
thought his high Merit deſerved, his Majeſty conferred 
the only Place then void and that bad been long 
promiſed to a noble Perſon, who had behaved him- 
ſelf very well towards his Majeſty and his bleſſed Fa- 
ther) upon him, which was the Office of Privy Purſe; 
received him into great Familiarity, and into his 
nightly Meeting, in which He filled a principal Place 
to all Intents and Purpoſes. The King very much 
deſired to have him elected a Member in the Houſe 
of Commons, and commanded the Chance or to uſe 
bis Credit to obtain it upon the firſt * 

An 
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And in Obedience to that Command, He did procure 
him to be choſen about the Time We are now ſpeaking 
of, when the Parliament aſſembled in February. 

Tu E other Perſon was Mr. William Coventry, the 
youngeſt Son to a very wiſe Father, the Lord Coven- 
try, who had been Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of 
England for many Years with an univerſal Reputation, 
This Gentleman was young whilſt the War continued: 
\ Yet He had put himſelf before the End of it into 

the Army, and had the Command of a Foot Com- 
pany, and ſhortly after travelled into France; where 
He remained whilſt there was any Hope of getting 
another Army for the King, or that either of the 
other Crowns would engage in his Quarrel. But 
when all Thoughts of that were deſperate, He re- 
turned into England: Where He remained for many 
Years without the leaſt Correſpondence with any of 
his Friends beyond the Seas, and with ſo little Repu- 
tation of caring much for the King's Reſtoration, that 
ſome of his own Family, who were moſt zealous for 
his Majeſty's Service, and had always fome fignal 
Part in any reaſonable Deſign, took Care of Nothing 
more, than that Nothing. They did ſhould come to 
his Knowledge; and gave the ſame Advice to thoſe 
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about the King, with whom They correſponded, to 


uſe the ſame Caution. Not that any Body ſuſpected 
his being inclined to the Rebels, or to do any Act to 
Treachery; but that the Pride and Cenſoriouſneſs of 
his Nature made him unconverſable, and his Deſpair 
that any Thing could be effectually done made him 
incompetent to conſult the Ways of doing it. Nor 
had He any Converſation with any of the King's 
Party, nor They with him, till the King was pro- 
claimed in London ; and then He came over with the 
reſt to offer his Service to his Majeſty at the Hague, 


and had the good Fortune to find the Duke of York 
without a Secretary. For though He had a Walln 

that was, in Reſpect of the Languages of which He 

was Maſter, fit for that Function in the Army, 5 

| 2 
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had diſcharged it very well for ſome Years ; yet for | 
the Province the Duke was now to govern, having 
the Office of High Admiral of England, He was with- 
out any fit Perſon to diſcharge the Office of Secre- 
tary with any tolerable Sufficiency : So that Mr. Co- 
ventry no ſooner offered his Service to the Duke, but 
He was received into that Employment, - very ho- 
nourable under ſuch a Maſter, and in itſelf of the 
greateſt Profit next the Secretaries of State, if they in 
that Reſpect be to be preferred. Cie ih 4 
HE had been well known to the King and Duke 
in France, and had a Brother whom the King loved 
well and had promiſed to take into his Bedchamber, 
as He ſhortly after did, Harry Coventry, who was be- 
loved by every Body, which made them glad of the 
Preferment of the other ; whilſt They who knew the 
worſt of him, yet knew him able to diſcharge that 
Office, and ſo contributed to the Duke's receivin 
him. He was a ſullen, illnatured, proud Man, Ab 
Ambition had no Limits, nor could be contained 
within any. His Parts were very good, if He had 
not thought them better than any other Man's; and 
He had Diligence and Induſtry, which Men of good 
Parts are too often without, which made him quickl 
to have at leaſt Credit and Power enough with the 
Duke; and He was without thoſe Vices which were 
too much in Requeſt, and which make Men moſt un- 
for Buſineſs and the Truſt that cannot be ſeparated 
rom it. BE: f 
Hex had ſate a Member in the Houſe of Commons, 
from the Beginning of the Parliament, with very 
much Reputation of an able Man. He ſpake per- 
tinently, and was always very acceptable and well 
heard; and was one of thoſe with whom They, who 
were truſted by the King in conducting his Affairs in 
the lower Houſe, conſulted very frequently; but not 
ſo much, nor relied equally upon his Advice, as upon 
ſome few others who had much more Experience, 
which He thought was of Uſe only. to ignorant and 
; 1 1 | dull 
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dull Men, and that Men of Sagacity could ſee and 


determine at a little Light, and ought rather to per- 
ſuade and engage Men to do that which They judged 


fit, than conſider what themſelves were inclined to 


do: And ſo did not think himſelf to be enough 
valued and relied upon, and only to be made Ute of 
to the celebrating the Deſigns and Contrivance of 
other Men, without being ſignal in the Managery, 
which He aſpired to be. Nor did any Man envy him 
the Province, if He could indeed have governed it, 
and that others who had more uſeful Talents would 
have been ruled by him. However being a Man 
who naturally loved Faction and Contradiction, He 
often made Experiments how far He could prevail in 
the Houſe, by declining the Method that was pre- 
ſcribed, and propoſing ſomewhat to the Houſe that 
Was either beſide or contrary to it, and which the 
others would not oppoſe, believing, in Regard of 
his Relation, that He had received newer Directions: 
And then if it ſucceeded well (as ſometimes it did), 
He had Argument enough to cenſure and inveigh 
againſt the Chancellor, for having taken ſo ill Mea. 
ſures of the Temper and Affections of the Houſe; 
for He did not diſſemble in his private Converſation 
(though his outward Carriage was very fair) that He 
had no Kindneſs for him, which in Gratitude He 

ought to have had; nor had He any Thing to com- 
plain of from him, but that He wiſhed well and did 
all He could to defend and {ſupport a very worthy 
Perſon,” who had deſerved very well from the King, 
againft whom He manifeſted a great and cauſclek 
Animoſity, and deſired to.oppreſs for his own Profit, 
of which He had an immoderate Appetite. 

Wu x thoſe two Perſons, Sir Harry Bennet and 
Mr. Coventry, (between whom there had been as greati 
League of Friendſhip, as can be between two very proud 
Men equally illnatured) came now to ſit together in 
the Houſe of Commons; though the former of then 
knew no more of the Conſtitution and FRO. of i 


w—_— —— — - 
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land than He did of China, nor had in Truth a Care 


or Tenderneſs for Church or State, but believed 
France was the beſt Pattern in the World; They 
thought They ſnould have the greateſt Wrong ima- 
— 5 if They did not entirely govern it, and if 
the King took his Meaſures of what ſhould be done 
there from any Body but themſelves. They made 


Friendſhips with ſome young Men, who ſpake con- 


fidently and often, and upon ſome Occafions ſeemed 
to have Credit in the Houſe. And upon a little Con- 
verſation with thoſe Men, who being Country Gen- 
tlemen of ordinary Condition and mean Fortunes were 
deſirous to have Intereſt in ſuch a Perſon as Sir Harry 
Bennet, who was believed to have great Credit with 
the King; He believed He underſtood the Houſe and 
what was to be done there, as well as any Man in 
England. Bb 


HE recommended thoſe Men to the King, « 3g 


« Perfons' of ſublime Parts, worthy of his Majeſty's 

« careffing : That He would undertake to fix them 
50% to his Service; and when They were his own, He 
« might carry what He would in the Houſe of Com- 
< mons.” The Men had Parts indeed and good 
Affections, and often had reſorted to the Chancel- 
lor, received Advice from him, -and thought them- 
ſelves beholden to him; being at that Time entirely 
governed by Sir Hugh Pollard, who was himſelf fall 
adviſed by the Chancellor (with whom He had a long 


and faſt Friendſhip) how He ſhould direct his Friends, 


having indeed a greater Party in the Houſe of Com- 
mons willing to be diſpoſed of by him, than any Man 
that ever fate there in my Time. But now theſe Gen- 
tlemen had got a better Patron; the new Courtier had 
raiſed their Value, and talked in another Dialect to 
them, of Recompenſes and Rewards, than They had 
heard formerly. He carried them to the King, and 
told his Majeſty in their own Hearing, what Men 

* of Parts They were, what Services They had done 
” * for him, and how much greater They could do: x 
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| And his Majeſty received and conferred with them 
very graciouſly, and diſmiſſed them with Promiſes 
which made them rich already. 


Taz two Friends before mentioned agreed fo well 


between themſelves, that whether They ſpake toge- 
. ther or apart to the King, They ſaid always the ſame 
Things, gave the ſame Information, and took Care 
that both their Maſters might have the ſame Opinions 
and Judgments. They magnified the Affections of 
the Houle of Commons, which were ſo great and 


 < united, that They would do whatſoever his Majeſty 


2 1 had recommended to him, to meet together 


e would require. That there were many worthy and 
3 able Men, of whoſe Wiſdom the Houle was ſo well 


« perſuaded, that They commonly conſented to what- 
* ſoever They propoſed : And that theſe Men com- 
<« plained, that They had no Directions given to them 


<« which Way They might beſt ſerve the King; They knew 
© not what He deſired, which when They ſhould do, it 
ud quickly appear how much They were at the King ; 
© Diſpoſal, and all Things which now depended long would 
ve hereafter diſpatched in Half the Time.” 


TRE King wondered very much, © that his Friends 
« in the Houſe were no better informed, of which 


„He had never heard any Complaint before, and 


ce withed them to ſpeak with the Chancellor :” For 


neither of theſe Men were yet arrived at the Confi- 
dence to inſinuate in the leaſt Degree any III-Will or 


Prejudice to him, though They were not united in 


any one Thing more than the Deſire of his Ruin, and 


the Reſolution to compaſs it by all the ill Arts and 
Devices They could uſe; but till it ſnould be more 
ſeaſonable, They diſſembled to Both their Maſters to 
have a high Eſteem of him, having not yet Credit 
enough with either to do him Harm. They ſaid, © They 
would very willingly repair to him, and be direcded 


by him: But They deſired that his Majeſty himſelf 


« would firſt ſpeak to him ( becauſe it would not ſo 
well become them) to call thoſe Perſons, whom 


with 
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« with the reſt with whom He uſed to adviſe; which 


« the Perſons They named They were ſure would be 
« yery glad of, having all of them a great Eſteem of 
« che Chancellor, and being well known to him,” as 
indeed They were, and moſt of them obliged by 
him. | ok : | | 
Tux King willingly undertook it: And being 


told him all that the other two had ſaid to him, and 
did not forget to let him know the great Good-Will 
They had Both profeſſed towards him. He aſked 
him “what He thought of ſuch and ſuch Men,” and 
particularly named Mr. Clifford and Mr. Churchill, and 


Intereſt, * who,” He ſaid, took it ill that They 
were not particularly informed what the King de- 
36,4 fired, and which Way They might beſt ſerve him ;” 
and bade him, that at the next Meeting of the reſt, 
« theſe Men might likewiſe have Notice to be pre- 
< ſent, together with Sir Harry Bennet and Mr. Wil- 
iam Coventry ;” for Harry Coventry (who was a 
much wiſer Man than his Brother, and had a much 

better Reputation with wiſe Men) was conſtantly in 
| thoſe Councils. | 


Taz Chancellor told him, that great and noto- 
* r1ous Meetings and Cabals in Parlfament had been 


* always odious in Parliament: And though they 
might produce ſome Succeſs in one or two Par- 
* ticulars till they were diſcovered, they had always 


* ended unluckily; until they were introduced in the 


late ill Times by ſo great a Combination, that they 
*could not receive any Diſcountenance. Yet that 
„They, who compaſſed all their wicked Deſigns by 
*thoſe Cabals, were ſo jealous that They might be 


* diſcovered any three or four of thoſe, who were 
*uſed to concur with them, to have any private 
Meetings, They accuſed them to conſpire againſt 


Hr © the Parliament. That when his Majeſty returned, 
S | 


ſhortly after attended by the Chancellor, his Majeſty 


ſome other Men of better Quality and much more 


_ *overmatched by the like Practices, that when They 
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« and all the World was full of Joy and Delight to 


c ſerye him, and Perſons were willing and importu- 


e nate to receive Direction how They might do it in 
ee that Convention; Care had been taken without any 
“ Noiſe, or bringing any Prejudice upon thoſe who 


were willing to be Inſtruments towards the pro- 
„ curing what was deſirable, and to prevent what 


* would be ingrateful, that little Notice might be 
* taken of them, which had good Succeſs.” | 


« Ty ar ſince this Parliament the Lord Treaſurer 


„and He had, by his Majeſty's Direction, made 
&« Choice of ſome Perſons eminent for their Affection 
* to the Crown, of great Experience and known Abji- 
„ lities, to confer with for the better preparing and 
* conducting what was to be done in the Houſe of 
Commons: But the Number of them was not fo 
« oreat as to give any Umbrage. Nor did They 
“ meet oftner together with them, than upon Acci- 
<« dents and Contingencies was abſolutely neceſſary; 
but appointed thoſe few who had a mutual Confi- 


e dence in each other, and every one of which had an 


Influence upon others and adviſed them what to do, 
* to meet by themſelves, either at the Lord Bridg- 
* man's or Mr. Attorney's Chambers, who {till gave 
Notice to the other two of what was neceſſary, 
and received Advice. That there were very few of 
* any notable Conſideration, who did not frequently 


< repair to Both of them, either to dine with them or 
to perform ſome Office of Civility ; with every 


ne of whom They conferred, and ſaid what was 
<« neceſſary to inform them what was fit for them 
* 2 $0.” ns | nog foto: 
«THAT two of .thoſe who were named by his 
« Majeſty, Mr. Clifford and Mr. Churchill, were honeſt 


Gentlemen, and received the Advice They were to 


<« follow from Sir Hugh Pollard, who had in Truth a 
very particular Influence upon all the Corniſh and 
« Devonſhire Men. And that his Majeſty might know 


that He had not been well informed, that the others 


named 
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« named by bim took it unkindly that They did not know. 


« his Pleaſure, who were leading Men, as indeed They 


were; He aſſured his Majeſty that there was. not 
« one of thoſe who was not particularly conſulted 
« with, and advertiſed by ſome Perſon who was 
ce choſen by every one of them for that Purpoſe; and 
« that They would by no Means refort to any Meet- 
«ing, fearing to undergo the odious Name of Under- 
« takers, which in all Parliaments hath been a Brand : 

« But as They. had never oppoſed any Thing that re- 
«lated to his Service, ſo upon any private Inſinuation 


j ec would not have been ſo acceptable from any, who 
«had been known to have Relation to his Service, or 
« to depend upon thoſe who had.“ 


* any Thing had hitherto, in near three Years, fallen 
* out amiſs or ſhort of what He had expected, in the 
« wary Adminiſtration that had been in that Affair;“ 


«into a more open and wider Channel, his Majeſty's 
« own too publick ſpeaking with the Nembest of 
Parliament, and believing what every Man who was 

« preſent told him paſſed in Debates, and who for 
“Want of Comprehenſion as well as Memory com- 
* mitted many Miſtakes in their Relations, would be 
© attended with ſome Inconveniences not eaſy to be 
« remedied.” The King was not diſſatisfied with the 
Diſcourſe, but ſeemed to approve it : However He 
would have Sir Harry Bennet, Mr. Clifford and Churchill, 


to be introduced into Company They had not uſed to 
converſe with, that it ſhould be at the Chancellor's 
Chamber, who ſhould let the reſt know the good 


Opinion his Majeſty had of thoſe who were added to 
the Number. 


Alteration was made in the Conduct of the King's 
Service in the Parliament; 
'A a 2 


They had been ready to propoſe any Thing which 
HE beſought his Majeſty to older; " whethas | 


and did not conceal his own Fears, © that putting i 


called to the next Meeting ; and becauſe They were 
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Alterations followed by Degrees, though not at once, 
Yet preſently it appeared, that this Introduction of 
new Confidents was. not acceptable to thoſe, who 
thought They had very well diſcharged their Truſt. 
Sir Harry Bennet was utterly unknown to them, a Man 
unverſed in any Buſineſs, who never had nor ever was 
like to ſpeak in the Houſe, except in his Ear who 
fate next to him to the Diſadvantage of ſome who had 
ſpoken, and had not the Faculties to get himſelf be- 
loved, and was thought by all Men to be a Roman 
Catholick, for which They had not any other Reaſon 
but from his Indifference in all Things which con- 
cerned the Church. 1 
Wär They met firſt at the Chancellor's Cham- 
ber, as the King had directed, They conferred free- 
ly together with little Difference of Opinion: Though 
it appeared that They, who had uſed to be together 


before, did not uſe the ſame Freedom as formerly in 7 
delivering their particular Judgments, not having 0 
Confidence enough in the new Comers, who in their Ae 
private Meetings afterwards took more upon them, pa 
rather to direct than to adviſe; ſo that the other grew 
unſatisfied in their Converſation. And though the gu 
Meetings continued at one of the Places before men- . 
tioned, ſome always diſcontinued their Attendance; 1 0 
ſo that by Degrees there were leſs Reſolutions taken jy” 
than had been formerly: Nor was there fo cheerful a Ji 
Concurrence, or ſo ſpeedy a Diſpatch of the Buſineſs He 
depending in the Houſe, as had bee. = 
 Howsevex, there appeared Nothing of Diſunion in of 


the Parliament, but the ſame Zeal and Concurrence, W hae 
in all Things which related to the King. The Mur- He 
murs and Diſcontents were moſt in the Country, 
where the People began to talk with more Licenſe « 
and leſs Reverence of the Court and of the King 5 
himſelf, and to reproach the Parliament for their 
raiſing ſo much Money, and increaſing of the Im- 
pofitions upon the Kingdom, without having done « fl 
any Thing for the Redreſs of any Grievance that lay 1 44 
| upon 
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upon the People. The Licenſe with Reference to 
Religion grew every Day greater, the Conventicles 
more frequent and more inſolent, which diſturbed the 
Country exceedingly; but not ſo much as the Liberty 
the Papiſts aſſumed, who behaved themſelves with In- 
diſcretion, and bragged as if They had a Toleration 
and cared not what the Magiſtrates could do. The 
Parliament had a Deſire to have provided againſt 

183)thoſe Evils with the ſame Rigour : But though there 
would have been a general Conſent in any Proviſion 
that could be made againſt the Fanaticts and the Con- 
ventieles, yet there would not be the like Concurrence 
againſt the Papiſts; and it was not poſſible to carry on 
the one without the other. And therefore the Court, 
that They might be ſure to prevent the laſt, inter- 
rupted all that was propoſed againſt the former, 
which They wiſhed provided againſt, and choſe to 
have neither out of Fear of Both; which increaſed 
the Diſorders in the Country, and cauſed more Re- 
flections upon the Court: So that this Seſſion of 
Parliament produced leſs of Moment than any other, 
Ax p the King, after They had given him four 
Subſidies, which was all the Money They could be 
drawn to give, that He might part as kindly with 
them as He uſed to do, and upon Diſcovery of ſeve- 
ral ſeditious Meetings amongſt the Officers of the 
diſbanded Army, which He could beſt ſuppreſs when 
He had moſt Leiſure, He reſolved to prorogue the 
Parliament. And ſo ſending for them upon the 27th 
of July, He thanked them for the Preſent which They 
had made to him of the four Subſidies, which,” 7 King's 
He told them, He would not have received from — 
* them, if it were not abſolutely neceſſary for their of te Pariia- 
„Peace and Quiet as well as his: And that it would“ 
_ *yet do him very little Good, if He did not improve 
*1t by very good Huſbandry of his own; and by re- 
* trenching thoſe very Expenſes, which in many Re- 
* ſpects might be thought neceflary enough. But 
„They ſhould ſee that He would much rather impoſe 
| 1 upon 
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4 upon himſelf, than upon his Subjects; and that if 
& all Men would follow his Example in retrenchi 

their Expenſes (which poſſibly They might do 
& with much more Convenience than He could do 
« his) the Kingdom would in ſhort Time gain 


(c what They had given him that Day. e told 


them, He was very glad that They were going in- 
©« to her ſeveral Countries, where their Preſence 
* would do much Good: And He hoped their Vigi- 
* lance and Authority would prevent thoſe Diſtur- 
Fe bances, which the reſtleſs Spirits of ill and un- 
quiet Men would be always contriving, and of 
« which his Majeſty did aſſure them They promiſed 
* themſelves ſome Effects that Summer. And that 
&« there had been more Pains and unuſual Ways taken 
to kindle the old fatal Fears and Jealouſies, than He 
* thought He ſhould ever have lived to have ſean; at 
e leaſt to have ſeen ſo countenanced.” _ 

HE told them, that He had expected to have 
„had ſome Bills preſented to him againſt the ſeveral 
« Diſtempers in Religion, againſt ſeditious Conven- 
e ticles, and againft the Growth of Popery : But 
< that it might be They had been in ſome Fear of 


e reconciling thoſe Contradictions in Religion into 


« ſome Conſpiracy againſt the publick Peace, to 
which himſelf doubted Men of the moſt contrary 
& Motives in Conſcience were inclinable enough. He 
& did promiſe them that He would lay that Buſineſs 


te to Heart, and the Miſchiefs which might flow from 


6 thoſe 11 and if He lived to meet with them 
again, as He hoped He ſhould, He would himſelf 
<« take Care to preſent two Bills to them to that End. 


47 And that, as He had already given it in Charge to 


te the Judges, in their ſeveral Circuits, to uſe their 
« utmoſt Endeavours to prevent and. puniſh: the ſcan- 
e dalous and. ſeditious Meetings of SeFaries, and to 
te convict the Papiſts; fo He would be as watchful, 
e and take all the Pains He could, that neither the 


6“ King- 
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« Kingdom.” And adding many gracious Expreſ- 
fions of his Eſteem and Confidence in their Affections, 
He cauſed them to be prorogued towards the End 
of March, which would be the Beginning of the 
Year 1664. 5 | | 4 2 h 4 
1% THE King had an Intention at that Time to have . King in- 
prepared againſt the next Meeting two ſuch Bills 1 
He mentioned to them, and was well enough content again the = 
that the Parliament had. not preſented ſuch to him, 4 gg ; 
which He well foreſaw would not have been ſuch as | 
He ſhould have been pleaſed with. He would have 
liked the moſt rigorous Acts againſt all the other 
Factions in Religion, but did not think the Papiſts 
had deſerved the ſame Severity, which would have 
been provided againſt them with the other, it being 
very apparent, that the Kingdom generally had re- 
ſumed their old Jealouſies of them, provoked by the 
very unwary Behaviour of that People, who bragged 
of more Credit in the Court than They could juſtify, 
though moſt Men thought They had too much: And 
that was the Reaſon that He had commanded the 
Chancellor to require the Judges, who were then be- 
ginning their Circuits, to cauſe the Raman Catholicks 
to be convicted, which He believed would allay much _ 
of the Jealouſies in the Country, as for the preſent it 
did. And then He reſolved to cauſe two ſuch Bills 
to be prepared for ſeveral Reaſons, of which the 
principal was, that He might divide them into two 
Bills; preſuming that when He had ſent one againft 
either, They would not affect reducing Both into one, ii 
which was that which the Catholick Party moſt ap- I! Þ 
prehended. | „5 1 
H 1s Majeſty was himſelf very unſatisfied with the Inprudr Be- IB 


imprudent Carriage of the Cazholicks, and thought don 


They did affect too much to appear as if They 
ſtood upon the Level with all other Subjects: And 
He received very particular and unqueſtionable In- 
formation, that ſome Prieſts had made it an Argu- 
ment to ſome whom They endeavoured to make . 

ro- 
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Proſelytes, that the King was of their Religion in 1 
<« his Heart, and would ſhortly declare it to all the F 
« World ;” with which his Majeſty was marvellouſly l 
.. offended, and did heartily deſire that any of thoſe in- Mr: 
diſcreet Perſons might be proceeded againſt with Se- r 
verity. Yet He had no Mind that any Man ſhould 


be put to Death, which could hardly be avoided if Ml ; 

any Man ſhould be brought to Trial in the Caſe afore- 4 

ſaid, except He had granted his Pardon, which with f. 

theſe Circumſtances would have carried Scandal in it. F 

Beſides He did think the wiſeſt of that Party had not fi 

carried themſelves with Modeſty enough, with what i 

was good for themſelves and for his Majeſty's Ho- a 

nour. And therefore He had, without imparting it n 

to any Friends of theirs, given that Direction to the A 

Judges for convicting them, as the beſt Means to re- by 

claim them to a better Temper: And He had a Pur- 00 

poſe, that the Bill He meant ſhould be prepared th 

ſnould more effectually perform that Part, without a 

expoſing them to any notable Inconveniences in their in 

Perſons or their Fortunes, if They behaved themſelves le 

1 well and warily. 2 uf 
Ir. He did believe, that it was neceſſary for his Ser- 6 
Mt E its vice that They ſhould: be all convicted, that it might Wi 
Wl coridd. be evident to himſelf what their Numbers conſiſted of in 

and amounted to, which He believed would be found m 

much inferiour to what they were generally computed, in 

and then the Danger from their Power would not be T 

thought ſo formidable: And it could be no Prejudice W cu 

to them without a further Proceeding upon their Con- 7 

viction, which He was reſolved to reſtrain, as He A 

well might, and had done hitherto; reſolving within Pa 


himſelf, that no Man ſhould ſuffer under thoſe penal 
| Laws which had been made againſt them in the Age Wh Pa 
before, if They lived like good Subjects, and ad- TI 
miniſtered no Qccaſion of Scandal. And as He was cat 
not reſerved in declaring that his gracious Purpoſe to- ed 
wards them (as hath been ſaid before); ſo hitherto it Ml or 
had not been attended by any Murmurs : And 15 | £01 

= e 


oy 
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He was not without a Purpoſe of keeping ſuch a 
Power over them, as might make' them wholly de- 
pend upon him. Pe To. 04.20 
9) His Majeſty did in his Judgment and Inclination 
put a great Difference between thoſe Roman Catholicks, 
who being of antient Extraction had continued of the 
ſame Religion from Father to Son, without having 
ever been Proteſtant, amon 
few who had not behaved themſelves very worthily ; 
and thoſe, who ſince the late Troubles had apoſtatized 
from the Church of England to that of the Roman, 
without any ſuch Evidence of Conſcience, as might not 


ments had been wholly from worldly Temptations. 
And He did reſolve in his Bill to make a Diſtinction 
between thoſe Claſſes, and to prevent or at leaſt to diſ- 
courage thoſe Lapſes which fell out too frequently in 
the Court; nor did Men believe that They need make 
any Apology for it, but appeared the more confidently 
in all Places. He did relolve likewiſe to contract and 
leſſen the Number of the Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, who 
upon Miſſions reſorted hither as to an Infidel Nation 


(which was and is a Grievance that the Catbolicks 


gſt whom there were very 


adminiſter juſt Reaſon to ſuſpe&, that their Induce- 


would be glad to be eaſed in), and to reduce them _ 


into ſuch an Order and Method by this Bill, that He 
might himſelf know the Names of all Prieſts remain- 
ing in the Kingdom, and their ſeveral Stations where 
They reſided ; which muſt have produced ſuch a Se- 


Parliaments. 


cauſe to be drawn againſt the Roman Catholicks awaken- 


or Opportunities to diſcover what the Meaning of it 
could be. Nor was the King reſerved in the Argu- 
14 | ment, 


curity to thoſe who ſtayed, and to thoſe with whom 
They ſtayed, as would have ſet them free from any 
Apprehenſion of any Penalties impoſed by preceding 


ed great Jealouſies; nor did They want Inſtruments 


Bur this Deſign (which comprehended many other fe, 


Particulars) vaniſhed as ſoon as it was diſcovered. . %. 
trate his De- 


The King's own Diſcourſe of a Bill that He would js. 
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ment, nk communicated it with thoſe who He knew 
were well affected to that Party, and to one or two 
of themſelves who were reputed to be moderate Men, 
and to deſire Nothing but the Exerciſe of their Re- 
ligion with the greateſt Secrecy and Caution, and who 
often informed him and complained of the Folly 
«<.and Vanity. of ſome of their Friends, and more 
<« particularly of the Preſumption of the Feſuits.” 
And ſuch Kind of Factions and Diviſions there are 
amongſt them, which might be cultivated to very 
happy Productions: But ſuch Ingenuity, as to be 


contented with what might gratify all their on Pre- 


8 there is not amongſt them. 

'Trese moderate Men complained Andy « that 
* the King was deceived by their Enemy the Chan- 
* cellor,” who indeed was generally very odious to 
them, for no other Reaſon, but becaufe They knew 
He was. irreconcilable to their Profefſion ; not that 
They thou ght He deſired that the Laws ſhould be 


put in Execution againſt them; and ſome of the chief 
of them believed him to be much their Friend, and 


had Obligations to him. But They all lamented this 
Direction given to the Judges for their Conviction, 
* which,” They informed the King, „was the ne- 
1 ceſſary Preamble to the higheſt Perſecution the Law 
* had prepared againſt them. That till They were 
<« convicted They were in the ſame Predicament with 
the reſt of his Subjects; but as ſoon: as They were 
convicted“ (which the Judges now cauſed to be 
proſecuted throughout the Kingdom), They were 
liable to all the other Penalties, which his 1 
< was inclined to protect them from.” They 


ſented to him a ſhort Memorial of the Dinndhvnnrige: 
which were conſequent to a Conviction, in which 


They alleged ſome Particulars which were not clear 
in the Law, at leaſt had never been practiſed 1 in the 
ſevereſt Times. 


THrovcn' the King had well weighed: all He had) 


done before He did it, and well knew, after all ther 
Inſinus- 


EDWARD Earl. of. CLARENDON;” &c. 
Inſinuations and Allegations, that none of thoſe In- 
conveniences could enſue to them, if He reſtrained 

any further Proſecution, which He always had in- 


tended to do; yet They wrought ſo far upon him, 
that He was even ſorry that He had proceeded ſo 


1363 


far: And though it was not fit to revoke any Part 


of it, yet He cared not how little it was advanced. 


And for the Bill He meant to preſent in the net 


Seſſion, They ſaid «all their Security and Quiet 
„They had enjoyed ſince his Majeſty's: happy Re- 
turn depended wholly upon the general Opinion, 
« that He had Favour for them, and: Satisfaction in 
« their Duty and Obedience as good Subjects, and 
« their Readineſs to do him any Service, which They 


« would all make good with their Lives and all that 


„They had. But if He ſhould now diſcover any 
« Tealouly of their Fidelities, and that there was 
„Need of a new Law againſt them, which his Pur- 


** poſe of providing a Bill implied, what Mitigation 


© ſoever his Majeſty intended in it, it would not be 
in his Majeſty's Power to. reſtrain the Paſſion of 
other Men; but all thoſe Animoſities which had 
been hitherto covered and concealed, as grateful 
* to. him, would upon this Occaſion break out to 
their Deſtruction : And therefore They hoped; that 
* whatever Bitterneſs the Parliament might expreſs 


* againſt. them when They came together, They 
* ſhould receive no Invitation or Encouragement by 


* any Jealouſy or Diſpleaſure his Majeſty thould ma- 
« nifeſt to have towards them.” 


THESE and the like Arguments, o or the Credit of _— 
thoſe who urged: them, made that Impreſſion, chat Pf. 


He declined any further Thought of that Bill; nor 
was there ever after Mention of it. The Catholicks 
grew bolder in all Places, and converſant in thoſe 
Rooms of the Court into which the King's Chaplains 
never preſumed to enter; and to crown all their 


| inveighed 


Puree 


Hopes, the Lady declared herſelf of that Faith, and. 


8 
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inveighed ſharply againſt the Church She had been 
bred in. ns e FEST 

DvurinG the Interval of the Parliament, there was 
not ſuch a Vacation from Trouble and Anxiety as 
was expected. The domeſtick Unquietneſs in the 
Court made every Day more Noiſe abroad : Infinite 

| Scandals and Calumnies were ſcattered amongſt the 
| Diſcemens in People; and They expreſſed their Diſcontents upon 
Gun) the great Taxes and Impoſitions which They were 
compelled to pay, and publickly reproached the Par- 
hament; when They were in Truth vexed and grieved 
at Heart for that which They durſt not avow, and 
did really believe that God was angry with the Na- 
tion, and reſolved to exerciſe it under greater Tribu- 
lation than He had fo lately freed them from. The 
general Want of Money was complained of, and a 
great Decay of Trade; ſo that the native Commodi- 
ties of the Kingdom were not tranſported. Yet Both D 
theſe were but Pretences, and reſulted from Combina- * 
tions rather than from Reaſon. For it appeared by by 


the Cuſtoms, that the Trade was greater than it had Ir 
ever been, though ſome of our native Commodities, — 
eſpecially Cloth, ſeemed for ſome Time to be at a ) | 
Stand; which proceeded rather from the preſent Glut, MW ? 
which in the general Licenſe the Interlopers had irre- * 
gularly tranſported in great Quantities, by which the MW ©? 
Prices were brought low, and could only be recover. |. 
ed by a Reſtraint for ſome Time, which the Merchant D 
Adventurers put upon themſelves, and would have put 8 p 
upon the Interlopers, who were at laſt too hard tor : 

them, even upon the Matter to the ſuppreſſing the » 
Company, that had ſtood in great Reputation for Kc 


| ba 

| very many Years, and had advanced that Manufacture 
1 to a great Height; and whether it deſerved that Diſ- 
11 countenance, Time muſt decide. How unreaſonable 
1 the other Diſcourſe was of Want of Money, there 
needs no other Argument, but the great Purchaſes 
19 which were every Day made of great Eſtates; not 
1 was any conſiderable Parcel of Land in any Part of 
IN . Englaui 
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England offered to be ſold, but there was a Purchaſer 
at Hand ready to buy it. wt 

HowEvVeER theſe Pretences, together with the ſud- 
den bringing up all the Money, that was collected for 
the King, in Specie to London, which proceeded from 
the Bankers advancing ſo much preſent Money for the 
emergent Occaſions, for which They had thoſe Aſſign- 
ments upon. the Money of the Country, did really pro- 
duce ſuch a ſudden Fall of the Rents throughout the 


Kingdom, as had never been known before: So that A Fall 


Men were compelled to abate generally a fourth Part _—_ 
of their annual Rents at the leaſt, or to take their 
Lands into their own Hands, for which They were 
as ill provided. All this Miſchief fell upon the No- 
bility and greateſt Gentry, who were Owners of the 
greateſt Eſtates, every Body whoſe Eſtate lay in Land 
undergoing a Share in the Suffering, which made the 
Diſcontent general ; which They thought the beſt 
Way to remedy would be to raiſe no more Taxes, 
which They took to be the Cauſe why the Rents fell. 
In the mean Time the Expenſes of the Court, and of 
all who depended upon it, grew ſtill higher, and the 
King himlelf leſs intent upon his Buſineſs, and more 
loved his Pleaſures, to which He preſcribed no Li- 


mits, nor to the Expenſes which could not but ac- 
company them. 


lick Peace ; there being every Day Diſcoveries made pw 
of private Meetings and Conferences between Officers 
of the old Army; and that Correſpondencies were 
ſettled between them throughout the Kingdom in a 
wonderful Method; and that They had a grand Com- 
mittee reſiding in London, who had the ſupreme Pow- . 
er, and which ſent Orders to all the reſt, who were to 
rife in one Day and meet at ſeveral Rendezvouſes. 
Hereupon ſeveral Perſons were apprehended and com- 
mitted. to Priſon ; and the King himſelf often took 
the Pains to examine them ; and They confeſſed com- 
monly more to his Majeſty himſelf than upon _ 
1 | | ; Other 


Tux was Cauſe enough to be jealous of e pub- Nenger of an | | 
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other Examination. Proclamations iffued often for 
the baniſhing all Officers who had ever borne Arms 
againſt the King twenty Miles from London, which 
did. more publiſh the Apprehenſion of new Trou— 
r boy 3 


THERE can be no Doubt, but that there were 


many ſeditious Purpoſes amongſt the People, of 
which there often appeared ſo full Evidence, that 
many were executed for High Treaſon, who were 
tried and condemned by the Judges at their general 
Seſſion at Newgate : Yet there was often Cauſe to 
believe that many Men were committed, who in Truth 
had not been more faulty, than in keeping ill Com- 


pany and in hearing idle Diſcourſes. Informing was 


grown a Trade, which many affected to get Money 
by: And as the King's Miniſters could not reject in a 
Time of ſo much Jealouſy, ſo the receiving them 
gave them great Trouble; for few of them were 
willing to be produced as Evidence againſt thoſe 
They accuſed, pretending, ſometimes with Reaſon, 
cc that if They were known They ſhould be rendered 
< uſeleſs for the future, whereas They were yet un- 
« ſuſpected and admitted into all Councils.“ All 
the Sects of Religion ſpake with more Boldneſs in 
their Meetings, and met more frequently, than They 
had uſed to do in the Times that Sir Richard Browne 
and Sir 7ohn Robinſon had been Lord Mayors ; and 


the Officers who ſucceeded them proved leſs vigilant. 


A general Deſpondency ſeemed to poſſeſs the Minds 
of Men, as if They little cared what came to pals; 
which did not proceed ſo much from Malice, as from 
the Diſeaſe of murmuring, which had been contract- 


ing above twenty Years, and became almoſt incorpo-(s 


rated into the Nature of the Nation. | 
- THERE happened about this Time an Alteration in 


in the Curt te the Court, that produced afterwards: many other Al- 


adwance Sir 


H, Bennet, 


out of it, The Keeper of the Privy Purſe, who was 


terations which were not then ſuſpected, yet even at 
that Time was not liked in the Court itſelf, and leſs 


more 
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more fit for that Province than for any other to which 
He could be applied, did not think himſelf yet pre- 
ferred to a Station worthy of his Merit and great 
Qualifications, Some Promiſes the King had made 
to him when He was at Fuentarabia, and had lon 
much Kindneſs for his Perſon and much Delight in 
his Company: So that his Friend, Mr. ONeile, who 
was ſtill ready to put his Majeſty in Mind of all his 
Services, had Nothing hard to do but to find a Va- 
cancy that might give Opportunity for his Advance- 
ment; and He was dextrous in making Opportu- 
nities which He could not find, and made no Scruple 
to inſinuate to the King, that the Abilities of nei- 
« ther of his Secretaries were ſo great but that He 
might be better ſerved.“ Indeed his Majeſty, who 
did not -naturally love old Men, had not ſo much 
Eſteem of them as their Parts and Induſtry and In- 
tegrity deſerved, and would not have been ſorry if 
either or Both of them had died. "5 

SECRETARY Nicholas had ſerved the Crown very Chara, of 
many Years with a very good Acceptation, was made 7722 
Secretary of State by the late King, and loved and 
truſted by him in his neareſt Concernments to his 
Death: Nor had any Man, who ſerved him, à more 
general Reputation of Virtue and Piety and unqueſ- 
tionable Integrity throughout the Kingdom. He was 
a Man to whom the Rebels had been always irreconcil- 
able; and from the End of the War lived in Baniſh- 
ment beyond the Seas, was with his Majeſty from the 
Time He left France (for whilſt the King was in 
France with his Mother, to whom the Secretary was 
not gracious, He remained at a Diſtance ; but from 
the Time that his Majeſty came into Germany He was 
always with him) in the Exerciſe of the ſame Function 
ie had under his Father, and returned into England 
vith him, with Hope to repair his Fortune by the 
juſt Perquiſites of his Office, which had been very 

uch impaired by his long Sufferings and Baniſhment. 
e had never been in his Youth a Man of quick and 

| | ſudden 
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ſudden Parts, but fall of Induſtry and . 
(Which it may be is the better Compoſition), and al. 
ways verſed in Buſineſs and all the Forms of Di. 
patch. He was now ſome Years above ſeventy, yet 
truly performed his Office with Punctuality, and to 
the Satisfaction of all Men who repaired to him: 
And the King thought it an envious as well as an 
illnatured Thing, to diſcharge ſuch an Officer becauſe 
He had lived too long. | 

TRE other Secretary was 8 Morrice, whoſe 


Merit had been his having tranſacted all that had been 
between the King and the General, which was thought 


to be much more than it was. Yet He had behaved 
himſelf very well, and as much diſpoſed the General 
as He was capable of being diſpoſed ; and his Ma- 


jeſty had preferred him to that Office purely to gra- 


tify and oblige the General; and He had behaved 


| himſelf very honeſtly and diligently in the King's 


Service, and had a good Reputation in the Houſe 
of Commons, and did the : Buſineſs of his Office 
without Reproach. He had lived moſt Part of his 


Time in the Country, with the Repute of a wiſe 


Man and a very good Scholar, as indeed He was 


both in the Latin and Greek Learning; but being 


without any Knowledge 1 in the modern Languages, 
He gave the King often Occaſion to laugh at his 


unſkilful Pronunciation of many Words. In the Zs- 


tin Diſpatches, which concern all the Northern Parts, 
He was ready, and treated with thoſe Ambaſladours 
fluently and elegantly ; and for all domeſtick Affair 
no Man doubted his Sufficiency, except in the Gard 
and Mode and Humour of the Court. 

 AnD the Inducement that brought him in made i 
unfit to remove him, leſt it might grieve the General, 


- Whoſe Friend and Kinſman He was: So that there 


was no Expedient to provide for Sir Harry Bennet, but 

by removing Secretary Nicholas by his own Conſent; 

for the King would not do it otherwiſe to fo old and 

faithful a Servant, And his Majeſty was the = 
incln 
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inclined to it, becauſe it would give him the Oppor- 
tunity to bring another Perſon into the Office of the 
Privy Purſe, of whom He was lately grown very 
fond, and towards whom He had, when He came 
into England, a greater Averſion than to any Gentle- 
man who had been abroad with him, and that was 
Sir Charles Berkley, who was then Captain of the Duke 
of York's Guard, and much in the good Grace of his 
Royal Highneſs. 1 _ 

Wulst this Intrigue was contriving and depend- 
ing, great Care was taken that it might not come to 
the Notice of the Chancellor, leſt if He could not 
divert the King from deſiring it, which They believed 
He would not attempt, He might diſſuade his old 
Friend the Secretary, with whom He had held a long 
and particular Friendſhip, from hearkening to any 
Propoſition, or accepting any Compoſition z which 
They believed not unreaſonably that the other would 
be very ſolicitous in, as well to keep a Man in, whom 
He could entirely truſt, as to keep another out, of 
whoſe Abilities He had no Eſteem, and in whoſe Af- 
fection He had no Confidence: And it was thought 
by many, that the ſame Apprehenſion prevailed with 
the good old Man himſelf to cheriſh the Secrecy. 
Certain it is, that the whole Matter was reſolved and 
conſented to, before ever the Chancellor had a Suſpi- 
cion of it. hs | 

_ ONEILE, who had always the Skill to bring that 
to paſs by others which He could not barefaced ap- 
pear in himſelf, inſinuated to Mr. Aſbburnbam, who 
pretended and I think had much Friendſhip for the 
Secretary, © that the King thought the Secretary too 
old to take ſo much Pains, and often wiſhed that 
„his Friends would perſuade him to retire, that there 
might be a younger Man in the Office, who could 
*attend upon his Majeſty at all Hours and in all 
Journies; but that his Majeſty always ſpake kindly 
of him, and as if He reſolved to give him an am- 
ple Recompenſe: And in Confidence told him, 
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that the King had an impatient Deſire to have Sir 0 


% Harry Bennet Secretary of State.” Aſbburnbam was 0 
well verſed in the Artifices of Court too; and thought | 
He might very well perform the Office of a Friend 
to his old Confident, and at the ſame Time find a 
new and more uſeful Friend for himſelf, by having a 
Hand in procuring a large Satisfaction for the old, 
and likewiſe facilitating the Way for the Introduction 
of a new Secretary, who could not forget the Obliga- 
tion. So He told O NVeile, that all the World knew 
„that He had for many Years profeſſed. a great 
« Friendſhip for Secretary Nicholas“ (They had been 
Both Servants at the ſame Time to the Duke of Buck. 
ingham, when He was killed), „and that He ſhould 
« be much troubled to ſee him diſplaced in his old 
« Age with Contempt; but if his Majeſty would 
$* diſmiſs him with Honour and Reward, that He 
t“ might be able to provide for his Wise and Chil- 
* dren, He would make no Scruple to perſuade him 
eto quit his Employment.” O Neile had all He 
looked for, and only enjoined him Secrecy, “that it 
„might not come to the King's Ear that He had 
& communicated this Secret to any Man; and He did(y 
<'preſume, that before any Reſolution was taken in 
«it, his Majeſty would ſpeak of it to the Chan- 
& cellor.” | * 
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WrTHiN a Day or two the King ſent for Afburn- « ( 
ham and told him, He knew He was a Friend to « \ 
e the Secretary, who was now grown old, and not | 
« able to take the Pains He had done; that He had for 
« ſerved his Father and himſelf very faithfully, and as 
had ſpent his Fortune in his Service; that if He reſ 
„were willing to retire, for without his Conſent He cor 
« would do Nothing, He would give him ten thou- the 
< ſand Pounds, or any other Recompenſe He fhould mis 
% chooſe,” implying a Title of Honour: But inti- the 
mated, though He referred all to his own Will, © that Im. 


« He wiſhed, and that it would be acceptable to * 
„ « that 
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« that the Office might be vacant and at his M geſty's 
« Diſpoſal.” 
„ undertook the Employment very cheerfully, 
and quickly imparted all that had paſſed from the 
King, and all that He knew before, to the Secretary; 
who was not fond of the Court, and thought He had 
lived long enough there, having ſeen and obſerved 
much that He was grieved at Heart to ſee. He con- 
fidered, that though this Meſſage was very gracious, 
and offered a noble Reward for his Service, it did 
withal appear that the King did defire: He ſhould be 
gone; and having deſigned a Succeſſor to him, who 
had already much Credit with him, if He ſhould ſeem 
ſullen or unwilling, He might in a ſhort Time be put 
out without any Conſideration, or at moſt with = 
Promiſe of one. Thereupon He wiſhed his Friend 
« to aſſure the King, that He would very readily do 
« whatſoever his Majeſty thought neceſſary for his 
Service; but He hoped, that after above forty Years 
«ſpent in the Service of the Crown, He ſhould not 
« be expoſed to Diſgrace and Contempt. That He 
« had a Wife and Children, who had all ſuffered with 
« him in Exile till his Majeſty's Return, and for whom 
« He could not make a competent Proviſion withour 
| © his Majeſty's Bounty; and therefore He hoped, that 
« before his Majeſty required the Signet, He would 
« cauſe the Recompenſe He deſigned to be more than 
« what He had mentioned, and to be firſt paid.“ 
Tunis Province could not be put into a — Hand, 
for it was managed with notable Skill. And as ſoon | 
3s it was known that the Secretary would willingly 
reſign, which was feared, and that only a better Re- 
compenſe was expected, every Body was willing that 
the King ſhould make the Act look as graciouſly as Secretary Nie 
might be, that the Succeſſor might be attended with foe.” " 
the leſs Envy. And Mr. Aſhburnbam cultivated their 
Impatience fo {kilfully, that it coſt the King, in pre- 
ent n and Lang or Leaſe, very little leſs than 
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twenty thouſand Pounds, to bring in a Servant whom 
very few cared for, in the Place of an old Servant 
whom every Body loved: And He received all that 
was promiſed, before He reſigned his Place. And if 
the Change had-been as good for the King, as it was 
for the good old Secretary, every Body would have 
Sir H. Ben- been glad. And thus Sir Harry Bennet was at the 
aug, King's Charge accommodated, even to the Satisfaction 
State, andSir of his own Ambition: And his Majeſty was as well 


8 pri. Pleaſed, that He had gotten Sir Charles Berkley into 


Fuse. the other Office about his Perſon, whom He every 


Day loved with more Paſſion, for what Reaſon no 
Man knew nor could imagine. 

The Chancel- AND from this Time They who ſtood at any near 

Z Diſtance could not but diſcern, that the Chancellor's 
Intereſt and Credit with the King manifeſtly declined: 
Not that either of theſe two pretended to be his Rival, 
or appeared to croſs any Thing in Council that He 
propoſed or adviſed; on the contrary, They Both 
profeſſed great Reſpect towards him. One of them 
being no Privy Counſellor, made great Profeſſions: 
and Addreſſes to him by himſelf, and by ſome 
Friends who had much Credit with him ; ; proteſted 
* againſt meddling at all in Buſineſs, and that He 
<« only hoped to gain a Fortune by his Majeſty's Fa- 
« your, upon which He might be able to live; 
nor did it appear afterwards, that He did to his 
Death wiſh that the Chancellor's Power ſhould be 
leflened : And the other made all the Profeſſions ima. 
ginable of Affection and Reſpect to him, and repaired 
upon Occaſions to him for Advice and for Direction. 
Nor in Truth could either of them have done him 
any Prejudice at that Time with the King by pretend- 
ing to do it; but by pretending the contrary by De- 
grees got Power to do it. . 

N. Eg HH His Majeſty did not in the leaſt Degree withdraw 

enim + his Favour from him, heard him as willingly, came 
bim, as often to him,. was as little reſerved in any Thing; 


only in one Particular * did with ſome Solemnity 
con- 
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conjure him never. to mention it to him again, in 
which He did not yet punctually obey him, nor 
avoid ſeaſonably ſaying any Thing to him which 
He believed to be his Duty, and which his Majeſty 
never ſeemed to take ill. And whenever He ſpake 
to him of either of the other two Gentlemen, which 
He frequently did with much Kindneſs, He always 
added ſomewhat of Both their Reſpects and Eſteem 
for him, as a Thing that pleaſed him well; and ſaid 
once, that it concerned them, for whenever He 
« ſhould diſcern it to be otherwiſe, He ſhould make 
« them repent 1t.” Yet notwithſtanding all this, from 
that Time Counſels were not fo ſecret, and greater 
Liberty was taken to talk of the publick Affairs in 
the Evening Converſation, than had been before, 
when they happened ſometimes to be ſhortly men- 
tioned in the Production of ſome Wit or Jeſt; but 
now they were often taken into Debate, and cenſured 
with too much Liberty with Reference to Things and 
Perſons; and the King himſelf was leſs fixed and 
more irreſolute in his Counſels; and inconvenient 
Grants came every Day to the Seal for the Benefit of 
particular Perſons, againſt which the King had par- 
ticularly reſolved, and at laſt by Importunity would 
have paſſed. Laſtly, Both theſe Perſons were moſt 
devoted to the Lady, and much depended upon her 
Intereſt, and conſequently were ready to do any Thing 
that would be grateful to her. P 

THERE was another Miſchief contrived about this 
| Time, that had a much worſe Influence upon the 
Publick, except We ſhall call it the ſame, becauſe 
it did in Truth proceed from it. Though the pub- 7% f Riß 
lick State of Affairs, in Reſpect of the Diſtempers .. 
and Diſcompoſures which are mentioned before, and 
that the Expenſes exceeded what was aſſigned to ſup- 
port it, whereby the great Debt was little diminiſhed, 
yielded little Delight to thoſe who were moſt truſted 
to manage and provide for them, and who had a 
melancholick and dreadful Apprehenſion of Conſe- 
B b 2 quences: 
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quences : Yet whilſt the Nation continued in Peace, 
and without any Danger from any foreign Enemp, 
the Proſpect was ſo pleaſant, eſpecially to thoſe who 
ſtood at a Diſtance, that They ſaw Nothing worthy | 
of any Man's Fear; and there was reaſonable Hope, 
that the Expenſes might every Year be reduced with- 
in reaſonable Bounds. . But all that Hope vaniſhed, 
when there appeared an immoderate Deſire to engage 
the Nation in a War. V 
Upon the King's firſt Arrival in England, He ma. 
nifeſted a very great Deſire to improve the general 
Traffick and Trade of the Kingdom, and upon all 
Occaſions conferred with the moſt active Merchants 
upon it, and offered all that He could contribute to 
the Advancement thereof. He erected a Council of 
Trade, which produced little other Effect than the 
Opportunity of Mens ſpeaking together, which poſſi-( 
bly diſpoſed them to think more, and to conſult more 
effectually in private, than They could in ſuch a 
- Crowd of Commiſſioners. Some Merchants and Sea- 
men made a Propoſition by Mr. William Coventry and 
The Eren Tome few others to the Duke of York, «for the Erec- 
ofefe Row © tion of a Company in which They defired his Royal 
pay, © Highneſs to preſide” (and from thence it was called 
the Royal Company), to which his Majeſty ſhould 
ce grant the ſole Trade of Guinea, which in a ſhort 
“Time They preſumed would bring great Advan- 
tage to the Publick, and much Profit to the Ad- 
tc yenturers, who ſhould begin upon a joint Stock, 
to be managed by a Council of ſuch as ſhould be 
«choſen out of the Adventurers.“ 15 
Tus Privilege had before the Troubles been grant- 
ed by the late King to Sir Nicholas Criſpe and others 
named by him, who had at their own Charge ſent 
Ships thither : And Sir Nicholas had at his own Charge 
bought a Nook of Ground, that lay into the Sea, of 
the true Owners thereof (all that Coaſt being in. 
'habited by Heathens), and built thereon a good 
Fort and Warehouſes, under which the Ships lay; 


and 
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and He had advanced this Trade ſo far before the 
Troubles, that He found it might be carried on with 


very great Benefit. After the Rebellion- began, and 
Sir Nicholas betook himſelf to ſerve the King, ſome 


Merchants continued the Trade, and either by his 


Conſent or Cromwell*s Power had the Poſſeſſion of that 
Fort, called Cormantine; which was ſtill in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Zngiifh when his Majeſty returned, 
though the Trade was {mall, in Reſpect the Dutch 


had fixed a ſtronger Quarter at no great Diſtance 


from it, and ſent much more Ships and Commodities 
thither, and returned once every Year to their own 
Country with much -Wealth. The chief End of this 
Trade was, beſides the putting off great Quantities 
of our. own Manufactures according as the Trade 
ſhould advance,” to return with Gold, which that 
Coaſt produced in good Quantity, and with Slaves, 
Blacks, which were "In ſold to any Plantation at 
great Prices. 

THE Model was fo well prepared, and the whole 
Method for governing the Trade ſo rationally pro- 


poſed, that the Duke was much pleaſed with 1t, and ' | 1 
A Charter i 2_ 
granted to it. 1 


quickly procured a Charter to be granted from the 
King to this Company with ample Privileges, and his 
Majeſty himſelf ro become an Adventurer, and which 
was more, to aſſiſt them for the firſt Eſtabliſnment of 
their Trade with the Uſe of ſome of his own Ships. 

The Duke was the Governour of the Company, with 
Power to make a Deputy: All the other Officers and 
Council were choſen by the Company, which con- 
ſiſted of Perſons of Honour and Quality, every one 
of which brought in five hundred Pounds for the firſt 
Joint Stock, with which They ſet out the firſt Ships; 
upon the Return whereof They received ſo much 
Encouragement and Benefit, that They. compounded 
with Sir Nicholas Criſpe for his Propriety in the Fort 
and Caſtle; and poſſeſſed themſelves of another Place 
upon the Coaſt, and ſent many Ships thither, which 


made very good Returns, by putting off their Blacks 
at 
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at the Barbadoes and other the King's Plantations at 


their own Prices, and brought Home ſuch Store of 
Gold that adminiſtered the firſt Occaſion for the 


Coinage of thoſe Pieces, which from thence had the 
Denomination of Guincas; and what was afterwards 


made of the ſame Species, was coined of the Gold that 
was brought from that Coaſt by the Royal Company. 


In a Word, if that Company be not broken or diſ- 


ordered by the Jealouſy that the Gentlemen Adven- 
turers have of the Merchants, and their Opinion that 
They underſtand the Myſteries of Trade as well as 
the other, by which They refuſe to concur in the 


neceſſary Expedients propoſed by the other, and in-( 


terpoſe unſkilful Overtures of their own with Perti- 
nacy, it will be found a Model equally to advance 
the Trade of England with that of any other Com- 


pany, even that of the Eaſt-Indies. 


. From the firſt Entrance into this Trade, which 
the Duke was exceedingly diſpoſed to advance, and 
was conſtantly preſent himſelf at all Councils, which 
were held once a Week in his own Lodgings. at 


Whitehall, it was eaſily diſcovered that the Dutch had 

a better Trade there than the Engliſo, which They 

\ were then willing to believe that They had no Right 

to, for that the Trade was firſt found out and ſettled 
there by the Engliſb; which was a ſufficient Founda- 

tion to ſettle it upon this Nation, and to exclude all 

others, at leaſt by the ſame Law that the Spaniard 


enjoys the Weſt-Indies, and the Dutch what They or 
the Portugueſe poſſeſſed in the Eaft. But this They 
quickly found would not eſtabliſh ſuch a Title as 


would bear a Diſpute : The having ſent a Ship or 


two thither, and built a little Fort, could not be al- 
lowed ſuch a Poſſeſſion as would exclude all other 
Nations. And the Truth was; the Dutch were there 
ſome Time before us, and the Dane before either: 
And the Dutch, which was the true Grievance, had 

lanted themſelves more advantageouſly, upon the 
Bank of a River, than We had done; and by the 


1 Erection 
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Erection of more Forts were more ſtrongly ſeated, 
and drove a much greater Trade, which They did 
not believe They would be perſuaded to quit. This 7h . 
drew this Diſcourſe from the Right to the Eaſineſs, as of a 
by the Aſſiſtance of two or three of the King's Ships, 7 wi 
to take away all that the Dutch poſſeſſed in and about 
Guinea, there having never been a Ship of War ſeen 
in thoſe Parts; fo that the Work might be preſently 
done, and ſuch an Alliance made with the Natives, 
who did not love the Dutch, that the Engliſo might 
be unqueſtionably poſſeſſed of the whole Trade of 
that Country, which would be of ineſtimable Profit to 
the Kingdom. ee 0 : 
TRE Merchants took much Delight to enlarge 
themſelves upon this Argument, and ſhortly after 
to diſcourſe © of the infinite Benefit that would ac- 
*crue from a barefaced War againſt the Dutch, how 
* eaſily They might be ſubdued, and the Trade car- 
*ried by the Enghſh. That Cromwell had always 
< beaten them, and thereby gotten the greateſt Glory 
„He had, and brought them upon their Knees; and 
* could totally have ſubdued them, if He had not 
* thought it more for his Intereſt to have ſuch a 
“Second, whereby He might the better ſupport his 
* Uſurpation againſt the King. And therefore, af- 
„ter They had conſented to all the infamous Con- 
editions of the total abandoning his Majeſty, and as 
“far as in them lay to the Extirpation of all the 
* Royal Family, and to a perpetual Excluſion of the 
Prince of Orange, He made a firm Peace with them; 
„which They had not yet performed, by their re- 
* taining ſtill the Iſland of Poleroone, which They 
Chad ſo long ſince barbarouſly taken from the Eng- 
* liſh, and which They had expreſsly promiſed and 
* undertaken to deliver in the laſt Treaty, after Crom- 
well had compelled them to pay a great Sum of 
Money for the Damages which the Engliſh had ſuſ- 
*taned at Ambeyna, when all the Demands and 
ba 155 | 7 Threats 
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Threats from King James could never procure any 

“Satisfaction for that foul Action.“ as | 
Tire of Trese Diſcourſes, often reiterated in Seaſon and 
N = out of Seaſon, made a very deep Impreſſion in the 
Duke; who having been even from his Childhood in 
the Command in Armies and in his Nature inclined 
to the moſt difficult and dangerous Enterpriſes, was 


already weary of having ſo little to do, and too im- ; 
patiently longed for any War, in which He knew He f 
could not but have the chief Command. But theſe f 
Kind of Debates, or the Place in which they were 0 
made, could contribute little to an Affair of ſo huge b 
an Importance, otherwiſe than by inciting the Duke, 6 
which they did too much, to conſider and affect it, i 
and to diſpoſe others who were near him to inculcate E 
the ſame Thoughts into him, as an Argument in WF 7, 
which his Honour would be much exalted in the Eye 6 
of all the World : And to theſe good Offices They 7 
were enough diſpoſed by the Reſtleſſneſs and Un-H²ãꝰꝗ= « 
quietneſs of their own Natures, and by many other T 
Motives for the accompliſhing their own Deſigns, and 60 
getting more Power into their own Hands. 7 
Bur there was lately, very lately, a Peace fully « 
concluded with the States General upon the ſame WI «. 
Terms, Articles and Conditions, which They had 7 
Formerly yielded to Cromwell, being very much more 7 
advantageous than They had ever granted in any « 


Treaty to the Crown, And at the Time of the Con- « | 
cluſion of the Peace, They. delivered their. Orders ke ( 
from the States General and their Eaſt- India Company « | 
For the Delivery of the Iſland of Poleroone to the Eng- ( 3 
Viſh, which Cromwell himſelf had extorted from them 10 8 
with the greateſt Difficulty: So that there was now « y 
no Colour of Juſtice to make a War upon them. & J! 
Beſides that there were at preſent great Jealouſies N 
from Spain upon the Marriage with Portugal; nor « f 
did France, which had broken Promiſe in making 2 y 
Treaty with Holland, make any Haſte to renew the Bll tha 
Treaty with England. And therefore it could . but i pal 
| eem 
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ſeem ſtrange to all Men, that when We had only made 


a Treaty of Peace with Holland, and that fo newly, 
and upon fo long Conſideration, and had none with __. 
either of the Crowns, We ſhould ſo much defire to 


enter into a War with them. 1 
 Howevex, the Duke's Heart was fet upon it, and 
He loved to ſpeak of it, and the Benefits which would 
attend it. He ſpake of it to the King, whom He 
found no Ways inclined to it, and therefore He knew 
it was unfit to propoſe it in Council: Yet He ſpake 
often of it to ſuch of the Lords of whom He had the 
beſt Opinion, and found many of them to concur 
with him in the Opinion of the Advantages which 
might ariſe from thence. And ſometimes He thought 
He left the King diſpoſed to it, by an Argument 
which He found prevailed with many: That the 
« Differences and Jealouſies in Point of Trade, which 
did every Day. fall out and would every Day in- 
« creaſe between the Engliſb and the Dutch, who had 
*in the late Diſtractions gotten great Advantages, 
« would unavoidably produce a War between them; 
*and then that the Queſtion only was, Whether it 
were not better for us to begin it now, when They 
do not expect it, and We are better prepared for it 
than probably We ſhall be then; or to ſtay two or 
three Years, in which the ſame Jealouſy would pro- 
«* yoke them to be well provided, when probably We 
“might not be ready. That We had the beſt Sea 
„Officers in the World, many of whom had often 
* beaten the Dutch, and knew how to do it again; 
*and a Multitude of excellent Mariners and common 
*Seamen : All which, if They found that Nothing 
* would be done at Home, would diſperſe themſelves 


The King not 
inclined to it. 


ce jn Merchants Voyages to the Indies and the Straits; 


*and probably ſo many good Men would never be 

found together again.” 1 
AND with ſuch Arguments He many Times thought 
that He left the King much moved: But when He 
ſpake to him again (though He knew that He had v. 
D | Kind- 
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Kindneſs for the Dutch) his Majeſty was 8 0d, and 7 
very averſe to a War; which He imputed. to the 
chance. Chancellor, who had not diflembled,. as often as: big 
Highneſs ſpake to him, 'to be paſſionately and obſij 
nately againſt it. And He did take all the Opporth- 
nities He could find to confirm the King in his Aver. 
ſion to it, who was in his Heart averſe from it, b 
preſenting to him the State of his own Affairs, hate 
« great Debt that yet lay upon him, which with 
« Peace and good Huſbandry might be in ſome Time 
<« paid; but a War would involve him in ſo much 
greater, that no Man could ſee the End of it. That 
He would be able to preſerve himſelf againſt the | 
Factions and Diſtempers in his own Kingdom, and | 
e probably ſuppreſs them, if He were without a fo- | 
<« reign Enemy: But if He ſhould be engaged in a 
« War abroad, his domeſtick Diviſions, eſpecially | 
<« thoſe in Religion, would give him more Trouble 
te than He could well ſtruggle withal.” 1 
THAT it was an erroneous Aſſumption, that the Þ 
<« Dutch would be better provided for a War two or three © 
« Years hence, and his Majeſty worſe, for which there 
« was no Reaſon. That within that Time it would: 
&« be his own Fault, if the Diſtempers in his three 
« Kingdoms were not compoſed, which would make 
* him much fitter for a War; whereas now neither 
& of them could be ſaid to be 36 Peace, that of Ireland 
<« being totally unſettled, and that of Scotland not yet 
< well pleaſed, and England far from it. That in 
< that Time it was very probable that the two Crowns 
« would be again engaged in a War; ſince it was 
e generally believed, and with great Reaſon, that | 
« France only expected the Death of the King of 
„Spain, who was very infirm, and meant then to fall 
e into Flanders, having at the ſame Time with great 
« Expenſe provided great Magazines of Corn and 
« Hay upon the Borders, which could be for no 
© other End. That whilſt He continued in Peace 
ce his Friendſhip would be valuable to all the as | 
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k of Europe, and the two Crowns would ftrive who 
&* ſhould. gain him: But if He engaged in a War, 


interrupt and diſturb all the Trade of the Kingdom, 
8 upon which the greateſt Part of his Revenue did 
« riſe; all other Princes would look on, and not 
much eſteem any Offices He could perform to 
„them. And laſtly, that a little Time might poſſi- 
* bly adminiſter a juſt Occaſion of a War, which at 
« « preſent there was not.“ 
Tus E, and better Arguments which the King” 8 
| own Underſtanding ſuggeſted to him, made him fully 
W rcfolve againſt the War, and to endeavour to change 


his Brother from affecting it, which wrought not at 


all upon him; but finding that many Things fell 
from the King in the Argument, which had been 
alleged to himſelf by the Chancellor, He concluded 


| Father ſhould oppoſe him in an Affair upon which# 
„He knew his Heart was ſo nuich ſer, and of which 
| * every Body took ſo much Notice ;” which troubled 
| her very much. And She very earneſtly deſired her 
Father, that He would no more oppoſe the Duke 
„ jn that Matter.” He anſwered her, © that She did 
not enough underſtand the Conſequence of that 
Affair; but that He would take Notice to the 
« Duke of what She had ſaid, and give him the beſt 
'«* Anſwer He could.” And accordingly He waited 
upon the Duke, who very frankly confeſſed to him, 
(that He took it very unkindly, that He ſhould ſo 
 * politively endeavour to croſs a Deſign ſo honourable 
*1n itſelf, and fo much deſired by the City of London; 
«and He was confident it would be very grateful to 
*the Parliament, and that They would ſupply the 
*King with Money to carry it on, which would 
© anſwer the chief Gbjection. That He was engaged 
© to purſue it, and He could not but be = 
» an 
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the Miſchief came from him, and was diſpleaſed ac- 


cordingly, and complained to his Wife, “that her 2. Dut of 
fended with 
bim for it. 


. 


. and in ſuch a War as that with Holland, which would 


— 
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Credit He had with him.“ 

Tur Chancellor told him, © that He had no Ap- 
cc prehenſion that any ober Man in England, or his 
“ Highneſs himſelf, mould believe that He could 


< Opportunity to make it manifeſt, which He could 
never do without being a Fool or a Madman. On 
<« the other Hand, He could never give an Advice, 
« or conſent to it whoever gave it, which in his Judg- 
et ment and Conſcience would be very miſchievous to 
ce the Crown and to the Kingdom, though his Royal 
«Highneſs or the King himſelf were inclined to it.” 
He did aſſure him, © that He found the King very 


<« ever diſcovered his own Opinion of it;“ but de- 
nied not, © that He had taken all Opportunities to 
confirm him in that Judgment by Arguments that 
He thought could not be anſwered; and that the 
„ Conſequence of that War would be very pernicious, 
“That He did preſume that many good Men, with 
* whom He had conferred, did ſeem to concur with 
« his Highneſs out of Duty to him, and as They 
te ſaw it would be grateful to him, or upon a ſudden, 
tc and without making thoſe Reflections which would 


<« their Minds. That a few Merchants, nor all the 
| Merchants of London, were not the City of Lon- 
4 * don, which had had War enough, and could on- 
| ly become rich by Peace. That He did not think 
| the Parliament would be forward to encourage that 
„War; nor ſhould the King be deſirous that They 
4 ſhould interpoſe their Advice in it, ſince it was 4 
Subject entirely in the King's own Determination: 
< But if They ſhould appear never ſo forward in it, 
He was old enough to remember when a Parlia- 
„ ment did adviſe, and upon the Matter compel, his 
& Grandfather King James to enter into a War with 

| | Spain, 


« and 1. ee that every Body ſhould ſce how little 


cc fait in nis Duty to him, or that He would omit any (2 


* averſe from any Thought of this War, before He 


c afterwards occur to them, and make them change 
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« $pain, upon a Promiſe of ample Supplies; and yet 
« m_ He was engaged in it, They gave him ng 
more Supply ; ſo that at laſt the Crown was com- 


« able.” 1 . | | 
BesiDE the Arguments He had uſed to the King, 
He beſought his Highnefs to reflect upon ſome others 
more immediately relating to himſelf, upon the 
« Want of able Men to conduct the Counſels upon 
« which ſuch a War muſt be carried on; how few 
« Accidents might expoſe the Crown to thoſe Diſ- 


« up than it had lately been;” with many other Ar- 
guments, which He thought made ſome Impreſſion 


more Mention or Diſcourſe in the Court of the War; 
though They who firſt laid the Deſign ſtill cultivated 
it, and made little Doubt of bringing it at laſt to 

als, - 
l Ax or about this Time there was a Tranſaction of 
great Importance; which at the Time was not popu- 
lar nor indeed underſtood, and afterwards was ob- 
jected againſt the Chancellor in his Misfortunes, as a 
principal Argument of his Infidelity and Corruption; 


« pelled to accept of a Peace not very honour- 


treſſes, that it might with more Difficulty be buoyed 


\ 


upon the Duke. And for tome Months there was no De Difen 
2 
ent dropt. 


The Sale of 
Dunkirk. 


| 

i wich was the Sale of Dunkirk : The whole Proceed- 

e Ding whereof ſhall be plainly and exactly related from 

e the Beginning to the End thereof. 21 

1 Taz Charge and Expenſe the Crown was at; the 

„ay of the Land Forces and Garriſons; the great 

k Fleets ſer out to Sea for the Reduction of the Turkiſþ 

at Pirates of Algiers and Tunis, and for guarding the nar- 

y o Seas, and Security of the Merchants; the con- 
tant yearly Charge of the Garriſon of Dunkirk, of 


hat at Tangier, and the vaſt Expenſe of building a 
ole there, for which there was an Eſtabliſhment, to- 
gether with the Garriſons at Bombayne and in Jamaica, 
none of which had been known to the Crown in 
ormer Times); and the Lord Treaſurer's frequent 
kepreſentation of all this to the King, as ſo pro- 

| digious 
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vu. e, attend him at his Houſe. Beſide his Majeſty himſelf 
Wo" referred io a 
WW | 


LY | Treaſurer, He deſired his Majeſty, ſmiling, that 
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digious an Expenſe as could never be ſupported; had 

put his Majeſty to frequent Conſultations how He 
might leſſen and fave any Part of it. But no Expe.,, 
dient could be refolved upon. The Lord Treaſurer, 
who was moſt troubled when Money was wanted, had 
many ſecret Conferences with the General and with 
the beſt Seamen, of the Benefit that accrued to the 
Crown by keeping of Dunkirk; the conſtant Charge 
and Expenſe whereof amounted to above one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand Pounds yearly ; And He 
found by them that it was a Place of little Impor- 
tance. It is true that He had conferred of it with 
the Chancellor, with whom He held a faſt Friend- 
We czas. ſhip; but found him fo averſe from it, that He re- 
bor ai its ſolved to ſpeak with him no more, till the King had 
taken ſome Reſolution. And to that Purpoſe He 
_ - perſuaded the General to go with him to the King 
and to the Duke of York, telling them Both, * that 
the Chancellor muſt know Nothing of it:“ And 
after ſeveral Debates the King thought it ſo counſel 
lable a Thing, that He reſolved to have it debated 
before that Committee which He truſted in his moſt 
ſecret Affairs; and the Chancellor being then lame of 
the Gout, He commanded that all thoſe Lords ſhould 


and the Duke of York, there appeared the Lord Trea- 
ſurer, the General, the Earl of Sandwich, the Vice- 
4 Chamberlain Sir George Carteret, who had been a great 
Commander at Sea, and the two Secretaries of State. 

When the King entered the Room with the Lord 


Committee. 


He would take the Chancellor's Staff from him, 


a * come to debate an Affair that He knew He ya 


sc otherwiſe He would break his Head.” When They 
were all fate, the King told him, They were al 


« apainſt, which was the parting with Dunkirk ; but 
« He did believe, when He had heard all that ws 
<« ſaid for it and againſt it, He would change li 
„ Mind, as He himſelf had done.“ And ſo the * 
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bate was entered into in this Method, after enough 
was ſaid of the Streights the Crown was in, and what | 
the yearly Expenſe was. tree 8 | 

1.) * THAT the Profit which did of could accrue Reſon: wyet 
« to the Kingdom by the keeping of Dunkirk was g K 
« yery inconſiderable, whether in War or Peace. 
« That by Sea it was very little uſeful, it being no 
Harbour, nor having Place for the King's Ships 
«to ride in with Safety; and that if it were in the 
« Hand of an Enemy, it could do us little Prejudice, 
* becauſe three or four Ships might block it up, and 
«keep it from infeſting its Neighbours : And that 
though heretofore it had been a Place of Licenſe at 
« Sea, and had much obſtructed Trade by their Men 
« of War, yet that proceeded only from the Unſkil- 
« fulneſs of that Time in applying proper Remedies 
to it; which was manifeſt by CromwelPs blocking 
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without leaving many other Particulars of much 
x more Importance unprovided for.” And this was 
ar. Vol. II. Ce not 


them up, and reſtraining them when He made War 
LW © upon them, inſomuch as all the Men of War left | 
c that Place, and betook themſelves to other Har- | 
1 bours. That it was ſo weak to the Land (notwith- | 
WE « ſtanding the great Charge his Majeſty had been at | 
in the Fortifications, which were not yet finiſhed) | 
1 by the Situation and the Soil, that it required as | 
1 I many Men within to defend it, as the Army ſhould | 
„ conſiſt of that beſieged it; otherwiſe that it could |] 
never hold out and endure a Siege of two Months: lf 
4. © As it appeared clearly by its having been taken and | 
co © retaken fo many Times within the late Years, in all 
a « which Times it never held out ſo long, though © 
au © there was always an Army at no great Diſtance to | 
M8 © relieve it.” _ | | | 
Ol - (2.) © Trar be bange of keeping and maintain- | 
al ing it, without any Accidents from the Attempt of | 
("8 © an Enemy, did amount unto above one hundred and ul 
Bu twenty thouſand Pounds by the Lear, which was a I 
ye Sum the Revenue of the Crown could not ſupply, | 
'! 
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The King 16- 
ſobues to diſe 


Poſe of it, 


BN. pe I. 


« that if Dunkirk was kept, his Majeſty would ſhort- 


„which had been always enjoyed by him from the 


| chen no other 


give moſt Money for it, there being no Inclinatio! 


"The antut, af 


not lightly or curſorily urged ; but the State of the T 
Revenue, and the conſtant and indiſpenſable Iſſues, { 
were at the ſame Time preſented. and carefully ex- j 
amined. wo” [ 

(2.).< br an not reaſonably. be believed, bur { 
„ly be involved in a War with one of the two 
« Crowns. The Spaniſo Ambaſſadour had already de- 
* manded. Reſtitution of it in Point of . Juſtice, it 
„having been taken from his Maſter by the late 
« Uſurper, in a Time when there was net only a 
% Peace between his Majeſty and the King of Spain, 
* iy ey when his Majeſty reſided, and was entertained 

by. the Catholick King, in Flanders: And at this 
n « Time both France and Spain inhibited their Subjects 
from paying thoſe ſmall Contributions to the Gar- 
« rifon at Dunkirk, and endeavoured to reſtrain the 
„ Governour himſelf from enjoying ſome Privileges, 


<« Time that it had been put into 'Cromwell's Hands.” 
And it was upon this and many other Reaſons then 
- conceived, * that as it would be very hard for the 
« King to preſerve a Neutrality towards Both Crowns, 
„even during the Time of the War between them“ 
which Temper was thought very neceſſary for his 

Jajeſty's Affairs); fo it would be much more diffi- 
cult long to avoid a War with one of them upon the 
« keeping Dunkirk, if the Peace that was * made 
«ſhould remain firm and unſhaken,” “. 

Up ox theſe Reaſons, urged and agreed upon by 
thoſe who could not but be thought very competent 
Judges, in Reſpect of their ſeveral Profeſſions and 
great Experience, the King reſolved to eaſe himſelf 
of the inſupportable Burden of maintaining Duntirt, 
and to part with it in ſuch a Manner as re be 
moſt for his Advantage and Benefit. There remained 
Queſtion, than into what Hand to pit 
it: And the Meaſure of that was only who would 


0 
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to prefer one before another. It was enough under- 
ſtood, that Both Crowns would be very glad to haye 
it, and would probably Both make large Offers for it. 
But it was then as evident, that whatſoever France Reaſon: for 
ſhould contract for, the King would be ſure to re-. 
ceive, and the Buſineſs would be ſoon diſpatched :. 
Whereas on the other Hand it was as notorious and 
evident to his Majeſty, and to all who had any Know- 
ledge of the Court of Spain, and of the Scarcity of 
Money there and in Flanders; that how large Offers 
ſoever the Spaniard might make, They could not be 
able in any Time to pay any conſiderable Sum of 
Money; and that there would be ſo much Time ſpent 
in Conſult between Madrid and Bruſſels before it could 
be diſpatched, that the keeping it ſo long in his Ma- 
jeſty's Hands would in the Expenſe diſappoint him of 
a good Part of the End in parting. with it. Beſides 
that it ſeemed at that Time probable, that the Spa- 
mard would ſhortly declare himſelf an Enemy; for 
beſides that He demanded Dunkirk as of Right, ſo 
He likewiſe required the Reſtitution of Tangier and 
Jamaica upon the ſame Reaſon, and declared “ that 
< without it there could be no laſting Peace between 
England and Spain, and refuſed ſo much as to en- 
ter upon a Treaty of Alliance with the King, before 
He ſnould promiſe to make ſuch a Reſtitution. 
TuxkE wanted not in this Conference and Debate 
the Conſideration of the States of the United Provinces, 
as Perſons like enough to deſire the Poſſeſſion of 
Dunkirk, from whence They had formerly received ſo + 


i Wy much Damage, and were like enough to receive more 
d whenever. They ſhould be engaged in any War: And 
Hi in Truth They ſhould have any ſuch Deſire, more 
„ Money mightibe reaſonably required and probably be 
ve ¶ obtained from them, than could be expected from 
ed either of the Kings. But upon the Diſcuſſion of that 
Point, it did appear to every Man's Reaſon very ma- 
ud nifeſt, that though They had rather that Dunkirk 
on I ſtould be put into the Hands of the Spaniard than 
1 5 Dj CCA delivered 
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delivered to France, or than it ſhould be detained by 
the Engliſb; yet They durſt not receive it into their 
own Poſſeſſion, which neither of the two Crowns 


588 


would have approved of, and ſo it would have ex- 
poſed them to the Diſpleaſure if not to the Hoſtility 
of Both the Kings. 


1 


ron chi falt Deliberstzon; Hie Mazeſty inclined 

rather; to give it up to France than to Spain; but de- F 

ferred any poſitive Reſolution till He had imparted 

= King oy the whole Matter to the Council-Board, where he 
Privy Can. Debate was again reſumed, principally, „whether it : 
* « were more counſellable to keep it at fo vaſt a 1 
Charge, or to part with it for a good Sum of W 2 

&« Money.” And in that Debate the Mention of what tl 

had been heretofore done in the Houſe of Commons tc 

upon that Subject was not omitted, nor the Bill that I 47 

They had ſent up to the Houſe of Peers for annexing tt 

it inſeparably to the Crown: But that was not thought WE hi 

of Moment; for as it had been ſuddenly entertained p, 

in the Houſe of Commons, upon the Spaniſh Ambaſ- 

| adour's firſt Propoſition for the Reſtitution, ſo it was : 

looked upon in the Houſe of Peers as unfit in itſelf, 12 

and ſo laid aſide after once being read (which had 

been in the firſt Convention ſoon after the King's Re- tre 

turn), and ſo expired as ſoon as it was born. After ter 

a long Debate of the whole Matter at the Council- wa 

Board, where all was averred concerning the Uſe- up 

leflneſs and Weakneſs of the Place, by thoſe who had the 

Wereenly ſaid it at the Committee; there was but one Lord of Tr 


area. the Council who offered his Advice to the King 
againſt parting with it: And the Ground of that 
Lord's diſſenting, who was the Earl of St. Albans, 
was enough underſtood to have Nothing of publick 
in it, but to draw the Negotiation for it into his own 
Hands. In Concluſion, his Majefty reſolved to put 
it into the Hand of France, if that King would com. 
-ply with his Majeſty's Expectation i in the Payment af 
ſo much Money as He would require for it: And: 
Pow” was * * that the King * * 
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be advertiſed of that his Majeſty's Reſolution, if He 
ſhould have any Defire to deal for it. 

Tux Advertiſement was very welcome to the French 
King; who was then reſolved to viſit Flanders as ſoon 
as He ſhould know of the Death of the King of Spain, 
which was expected every Day. Nor had He defer- 
red it till then, upon the late Affront his Ambaſſa- 
dour had received at London from the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſadour (who by a contrived and laboured Strata- 
gem had got the freebies for his Coach before the 
other ; which the King of France received with that 
Indignation, that He ſent preſently to demand Juſtice 
at Madrid, commanded his Ambaſſadour to retire from 
thence, and would not ſuffer the Spamſp Ambaſſadour 
to remain in Paris tall He ſhould have — 
and was reſolved to haye begun a War upon it), if 
the King of Spain had not acknowledged the Fault of 
his Ambaſſadour, and under his Hand declared the 
Precedence to belong to France; which Declaration 
was ſent to the Courts of all Princes: And fo for the 
preſent that Spark of Fire was extinguiſhed or rather 
raked up. 
T)ux King ſent M. D'Eftrades privately to London to Montes 
treat about Dunkirk, without any Character, but pre- De, 
tending to make it his Way to Holland, whither He rear atur the 
was deſigned Ambaſſadour. After He had waited !“. 
upon the King, his Majeſty appointed four or five of 
the Lords of his Council, whereof the Chancellor and 
1 and General were three, to treat with 

M. D'Eſtrades for the Sale of Dunkirk ; when the firſt 

Conference was ſpent in endeavouring to perſuade him 
to make the firſt Offer for the Price, which He could 
not be drawn to: So that the King's Commiſſioners 
were obliged to make their Demand. And They 
aſked the Sum of ſeven hundred thouſand Pounds 
Sterling, to be paid upon the Delivery of Dunkirk and 
Mardike into the Poſſeſſion of the King of France; 
which Sum appeared to him to be fo ſtupendous, 
* He ſeemed to think the Treaty at an End, and 
Ce 3 reſolved 
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reſolved to make no Offer at all on the Part of his 


Maſter. And ſo the Conference brake up. | 
AT the next Meeting He offered there Millions of 


Livres, which according to the common Account 


amounted to three hundred thouſand Piſtoles, which 


the King's Commiſſioners as much undervalued; fo 


that any farther Conference was diſcontinued, till He 


had ſent an Expreſs or two into France, and till their 
Return: For as the Expectation of a great Sum of 
ready Money was the King's Motive to part with it, 
beſides the ſaving the monthly Charge; ſo They con- 
cluded that his Neceſſities would oblige him 4d part 


with it at a moderate Price. And after the Return 


The 2 


N agreed upon. 


of the Expreſſes, the King's Commiſſioners inſiſting 
ſtill upon what D*Eftrades thought too much, and 
He offering what They thought too little, the Treaty 
ſeemed to be at an End, and He prepared for his 
Return. In Concluſion, his Majeſty being fully as 


deſirous to part with it as the King of France could 


be to have it, it was agreed and Toncluded, & that 
upon the Payment of five hundred thouſand Piſtoles 
in Specie at Calais to ſuch Perſons as the King ſhould 


s appoint to receive it, his Majeſty's Garriſon of Dun- 


ec kirk and Mardike ſhould 5 withdrawn, and thoſe 


0 Places put into the Hands of the King of France : 


All which was executed accordingly. And without 
Doubt it was a greater Sum of Money than was ever 
paid at one Payment by any Prince in Chriſtendon, 
upon what Occaſion ſoever; and every Body ſeemed 
very glad to ſee ſo vaſt a Sum of Money delivered 
into the Tower of London, as it 'was altogether ; the 
King at the ſame Time declaring, “ that no Part of 

te it ſhould be applied to any ordinary Occaſion, but 
be preſerved for ſome preſſing Accident, as an In- 


6 ſurrection or the like,” which was reaſonably enough 


apprehended. 


A7indicatien No was there the leaſt Murmur at this Bargain in 


of the Chan- 
cellur in this 


Lf air, 


all the Seſſions of the Parliament which fate after, 


until it fell out to ſome Men's — to _—_— 
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the Chancellor: And then They charged him © with 
e adviſing the Sale of Dunkirł, and that the very Ar- 
« tillery, Ammunitian and Stores amounted to a 
greater Value than the King received for the 
“Whole; when upon an Eſtimate: that had beep 
taken of all thoſe, they were not eſteemed to be more 
worth than twenty thouſand Pounds Sterling; and the 
Conſideration of thoſe, when the King's Commiſſion- 
ers inſiſted upon their being all ſhipped for England, 
and the Neceſſity of keeping them upon the Place 
where they were, had prevailed with M. D* Eftrages to 
_ conſent to that Sum of five hundred thauſand Piſtoles. 
But whether the Bargain was ill or well made, there 
could be no Fault imputed to the Chancellor, who, 
had no more to do in the Tranſaction than is before ſet 
down, the whole Matter having been fo long delibe- 
rated and ſo fully debated. Nor did He ever before, 
or in, or after the Tranſaction, receive the Value af 
Half a Crown for Reward or Preſent, or any other 
Conſideration relating to that Affair: And the Treat- 
ment He received after his coming into France was 
Evidence enough, that that King never thought him- 
ſelf beholden to him. 8 - 
A LITTLE before this Time, the Queen Mother 73 e- 
returned again for Ezg/and, having diſburſed à great my brings 


a natura! Sm 


Sum of Money in making a noble Addition to her  *: ir 


oo) came over a Youth of about ten or a dozen Years of 
Age, who was called by the Name of Mr, Crofts, be- 
cauſe the Lord Crofts had been truſted to take Care 
of his Breeding; but He was generally thought to be 
the King's Son, begotten upon a private We/chwoman 
of no good Fame, but handſome, who had tranſport- 
ed herlelf to the Hague, when the King was firſt there, 
with a Deſign to obtain that Honour, which a Groom 
of the Bedchamber willingly. preferred her to; and 
there it was this Boy was born. The Mother lived 
afterwards for ſome Years in France in the King's 
Sight, - and at laſt loſt his. Majeſty's. Fayour : _ 
| | . 


Palace of Somer/et-Houſe. With the Queen there Fuga 
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The Continuation of the Life of 
the King deſired to have the Son delivered to him, 
that He might take Care of his Education, which 
She would not conſent to. At laſt. the Lord Crofts 
t him into his Charge; and the Mother dying at 
Pais, He had the ſole Tuition of him, and took 
Care for the breeding him ſuitable to the Quality of 
a very good Gentleman. And the Queen after ſome 
Years came to know of it, and frequently had him 
brought to her, and uſed him with much Grace; and 
upon the King's Deſire brought him with her from 
Paris into England, when He was about twelve Vears 
of Age, very handſome, and performed thoſe Exer- 
Cciſes- gracefully which Youths of that Age uſed to 
learn in France. The King received him with extra- 
ordinary Fondneſs, and was willing that every Body 
ſhould believe him to be his Son, though He did not 
yet make any Declaration that He looked upon him 
as ſuch, otherwiſe than by his Kindneſs and Fami- 
Harity towards him. He aſſigned a liberal Mainte- 
nance for him; but took not that Care for a ſtrict 
Breeding of him as his Age required. 
THe General, during the Time of his Command 
in Scotland, had Acquaintance with a Lady of much 
Honour there, the Counteſs of Meemes, who had been 
before the Wife of the Earl of Buccleuch, and by him 
had one only Daughter, who inherited his very great 
Eſtate and Title, and was called the Counteſs of Buc- 
cleuch, a Child of eight or ten Years of Age. All 
Men believed, that the General's Purpoſe was to get 
this Lady for his own Son, a Match ſuitable enough: 
But the Time being now changed, the Lord Lauther- 
dale, being a good Courtier, thought his Country- 
woman might be much better married, if She were 
given to the King for this Youth, towards whom He 
expreſſed ſo much Fondneſs, thoſe Kinds of Extrac- 
tions carrying little Diſadvantage with them in Scot. 
land; and the General, whatever Thoughts He had 
before, would not be ſo ill a Courtier as not to ad- 


vance ſuch a Propoſition. The Lady was already 
| > | | _ 
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in Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Fortune in Scetland, which 
would have a fair Addition upon the Death of her : 
Mother. [648 | FHF 64h} b 

Taz King liked the Motion well; and ſo the Mo- 
ther was ſent to, to bring up her Daughter to London, 
They being then Both in Scotland. And when They 
came, the King truſted the Earl of Lautherdale prin- 
cipally to treat that Affair with the Mother, who had 
rather have been referred to any other Body, having 
indeed ſome. juſt Exceptions. They were Both yet x: is an- 
under the Years of Conſent; but that Time drawing mw" : 
on, ſuch a Contract was drawn up as had been firſt Buccieuch, 
propoſed to the King, which was, © that the whole 
« Eſtate, for Want of Iſſue by the young Lady, or 
„by her Death, ſhould be devolved upon the young 
« Man who was to marry her, and his Heirs for 
«ever; and that this ſhould be ſettled H Act of 
“Parliament in Scotland.“ Matters being drawn to 
this Length, and Writings being to be prepared, it 
| was now neceſſary that this young Gentleman muſt 
have a Name, and the Scozs Advocate had prepared'a 
Draught, in which He was ſtyled the King's natural 
Son: And the King was every Day preſſed by the 
great Lady, and thoſe young Men who knew the 
1)Cuſtoms of France, to create him a Nobleman of Eng- 
land; and was indeed very willing to be adviſed to 
that N. 1 e 20 

TILL this Time, this whole Matter was treated in 73 King con- 
ſecret amongſt the Scots : But now the King thought 
fit to conſult it with others; and telling the Chancellor :4i: Sen. 
of all that had paſt, ſhewed him the Draught prepared 
by the Scots Advocate, and aſked him “what He 
thought of it,” and likewiſe implied, © that He 
thought fit to give him ſome Title of Honour.” 
After He had read it over, He told his Majeſty, 
- © that He need not give him any other Title of Ho- Tt cen. 
d © nour than He would enjoy by his Marriage, by“ lic. 
which He would by the Law of Scotland be called 
Earl of Buccleuch, which would be Title enough; 
n . and 
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* and He deſired his Majeſty to pardon him, if He found 


to the Crown, raiſed ſome Families of thoſe Births; 


„ miliarity. And that there was another Circum- 
t took Care for the good Education of that Child whom 


4 quired ſuch Virtues and Qualities, as made him in 


* which He might do when He would, and which 
at preſent would be as unpopular an Action in the 


and only aſked him, * whether He had not confer- 
* red with the Queen his Mother upon that Subject. 
When He aſſured him, He had not, nor with any 
other Perſon, and though He had heard ſome 
„ general Diſcourſe of his Majeſty's Purpoſe to make 
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Fault with and diſliked the Title They had given 
* him who prepared that Draught, wherein They had 
„ preſumed to ſtile him the King's natural Son, which 
< was never, at leaſt, in many Ages, uſed in England, 
„and would have an ill Sound in Exgland with all his 
People, who thought that thoſe unlawful Acts ought 
to be concealed, and not publiſhed and juſtified, 
That France indeed had, with Inconvenience enough 


“ but it was always from Women of great Quality, 
* and who had never been tainted with any other Fa- 


${ ſtance required in Spain, which his. Majeſty ſhould 
* do well to obſerve in this Caſe, if He had taken 3 
* Reſolution in the Main; which was, that the King 


* He believed to be his, but never publickly owned 
* or declared him to be ſuch, till He had given ſome 
© notable Evidence of his inheriting or having ac- 


ke the Eyes of all Men worthy of ſuch a Deſcent. 
That this Gentleman was yet young, and not yet 
* to be judged of: And therefore if He were for the 
te preſent married to this young Lady, and aſſumed 
her Title as He muſt do, his Majeſty might defer 


F for ſome Years making any ſuch Declaration; 


Hearts of his Subjects as He could commit.” 
THrovucn the King did not ſeem to concur in all 
that was ſaid, He did not appear at all offended, 


that Marriage, He had never heard either of thc 
* other Particulars mentioned;” the King faid, oY 
; | 1 . 5 cc | pl 
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«had Reaſon to aſk the Queſtion, becauſe many of 
« thoſe Things which He had ſaid had been ſpoken 
« to him by the Queen his Mother, who was entirely 
of his Opinion which She uſed not to be;” and 
concluded; © that He would confer with them toge- 
« ther,” ſeeming for the preſent to be more moved 
and doubrful in the Matter of the Declaration, than 
in the other of the Creation; and ſaid, there was 
*« no Reaſon, ſince She brought all the Eftate, that 
« She ſhould receive no Addition by her Huſband.” 
The Queen afterwards took an Occaſion to ſpeak at 
large to the Chancellor of it with much Warmth, 


King ſpake with neither of them afterwards upon it, 


* 
Fe | 
N F 
1 - 


and Manifeſtation that She did not like it. But the 7% King 


Publickly cons 
his Son, and 


but figned the Declaration, and created him to be c him 


Duke of Monmouth; very few Perſons diſſuading it 
and the Lady emplqying all her Credit to bring 
to paſs: And the Earl of Briſtol (who in thoſe dh. 
cult Caſes was uſually conſulted) preſſed it as the 
only Way to make the King's Friendſhip valuable. 
) SINCE the Earl of Briſtol is mentioned upon this 


Occaſion, it will not be unſeaſonable to give him the 
next Part in this Relation. Wr, He had left no 


Way unattempted to render himſelf grqtious to the 
King, by ſaying and doing all that might be accept- 
able unto him, and eontrwing ſuch Meetings and 
Jollities as He was pleaſed with; and though his 
Majeſty had been ſeveral Ways very bountiful to 
bim, and had particularly given him at one Time 


ten thouſand Pounds in Money, with which He had 


| E Wimbledon of the Queen, and had given 
im Afdown-Foreft and other Lands in Suſſex : Yet 


Change of his Religion kept him from being admit- 
ted to the Council, or to any Employment of Mo- 
ment. And whereas He made no Doubt of draw- 
ing the Whole W of the Roman Catholicks 
e 


Sonny 
_— 


He found He had not that Degree of Favour and 
| Intereſt in the King's Affections, as He deſired, or 
deſired that other People ſhould think He had. The 


on 
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upon himſelf, and to have the Diſpoſal of that In- 


tereſt, and to that Purpoſe had the Feſuits firm to 
him; He found that He had no Kind of Credit with 
them, nor was admitted by them to their moſt ſecret 


Conſultations, and that the Fathers of the Society 


had more Enemies than Friends amongſt the Ca- 


tholicks. | Þ 


Hie Eſtate had been fold and ſettled by his own 
Conſent, upon the Marriage of his eldeſt Son twice 


to great Fortunes: So that when He returned from 


beyond the Seas, He could not return to his Eſtate 
as others did, and had little more to ſubſiſt upon than 
the King's Bounty ; and that was not poured out up- 
on him in the Meaſure He wiſhed, though few Per- 
ſons taſted more of it. He was in his Nature very 


covetous, and ready to embrace all Ways that were 


offered to get Money, whether honourable or no, for 
He had nat a great Power over himſelf, and could 
not bear Want, which He could hardly avoid, for 
He was nothing provident in his Expenſes, when He 
had any Temptation from his Ambition or Vanity. 
Beſides, his Appetite to Play and Gaming, in which 
He had no Skill, and by which He had all his Life 
ſpent whateyer He could get, was not at all abated. 
He ſpent as much Money at Wimbledon in building 
and gardening, as the Land was worth. 
By all theſe Means He found himſelf in Streights, 


which He could neither endure nor get from, and 


which tranſported him to that Degree, that He re- 
ſolved to treat the King in another Manner than He 
had ever yet preſumed to do. And having aſked 
ſomewhat of him that his Majeſty did not think fit to 


The Een ef grant, He told him, He knew well the Cauſe of 


Briſtol's ex- cc 
fravagant 


his withdrawing his Favour from him; that it 


Behaviour to *© proceeded only from the Chancellor, who governed 
ee him and managed all his Affairs, whilſt himſelf 
ce ſpent his Time only in Pleaſures aad Debauchery :" 
And in this Paſſion upbraided him with many Ex- 
ceſſes, to which no Man had contributed more 175 

c 


the King. 
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__ had done. He ſaid many Truths which ought 
to have been more modeſtly and decently mentioned, 
and all this in the Preſence of the Lord Aubigny, who 
was as much ſurpriſed as the King ; and concluded, 
« that if He did not give him Satisfaction within ſuch 
« a Time” (the Time allowed did not exceed four 
and twenty Hours), He would do ſomewhat that 
„would awaken him out of his Slumber, and make 
him look better to his own Buſineſs ;” and added 
many Threats againſt the Chancellor. The King 
ſtood all this Time in ſuch Confuſion, that though 
He gave him more ſharp Words than were natural 
to him, He had not that Preſentneſs of Mind (as He 
afterwards accuſed himſelf) as He ought to have 
had; and ſaid, He ought preſently to have called 
« for the Guard, it being in his own Cloſet, «and 
« ſent him to the Tower. 

% TE Court and the Town was fall of the DiC- 
courſe that the Earl of Briſtol would accuſe the Chan- 
cellor of High Treaſon, who knew Nothing of what 
had paſſed with the King. And it ſeems. when the 
Time was paſſed that He preſcribed to the King to 
give him Satisfaction, He came one Morning to the 
Houſe of Peers with a Paper in his Hand ; and told 


the Lords, © that He could not but obſerve; that Eæ accuſes the 


« after ſo glorious a Return with which God had 2 
bleſſed the King and the Nation, ſo that all the P. 
„World had expected, that the Proſperity of the 
Kingdom would have far exceeded the Miſery and 
« Adverſity that it had for many Years endured ; 

and after the Parliament had contributed more to- 
« wards it, than ever Parliament had done: Not- 
“ withſtanding all which, it was evident to all Men, 
and lamented by thoſe who wiſhed well to his Ma- 
« jeſty, that his Affairs grew every Day worſe and 
* worſe; the King himſelf loſt much of his Honour, 
and the Affection He had in the Hearts of the 
People. That for his Part He looked upon it with 
s much Sadneſs as any Man, and had made En- 


1 * quiry 


and Friendſhip of that Lord, that He durſt appeal 
to his own Conſcience, that He did not himſelf be- 
* lieve one of thoſe Articles to be true, and knew the 
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Fe prove: 

Tux Chancellor, without anx big i in his Cout- 
tenance, told the Lords, that He had had the Ho- 
<* nour heretofore to have ſo much the good Opinion 


« quiry as well as He could from whence, this ge e 
_ © Misfortune; which every. Body was ſenſible of, true, 
could proceed; and that, He - was ſatisfied in his {Hon 

« own Conſcience, that it proceeded: principally from W* wa 

t the Power and Credit =_ ſole Credit of the Chan- for 
* cellor: And therefore He was reſolved, for the leg 
Good of his Country, to accuſe the Lord Chan. no 
& cellor of High Treaſon; which He had done in the de- 

Paper which He deſired might be read, all written the 

& with his o Hand, to which He ſubſcribed his IM Judg 

Nawe. « thi 

Tux Paper gontainsd many len ek He Ki 
called Articles of High Treaſon — other Miſdemeanors; in 
amongſt which one was, that He had perſuaded ticles 

„the King to ſend a Gentleman (a Creature of his ſent 

<« own) to Rome with Letters to the Pope, to give a F, 

« Cardinal's Cap to the Lord Aubigny, who was Al- bit 

“ moner to the Queen.” The reſt contained. < his He! 

<« aſſuming to himſelf the Government of all publick ¶ into 

4 Affairs, which He had adminiſtered unſkiltully, High 

+ corruptly : and traiterouſly ; which He was ready to him 


cc 


« contrary of moſt of them. And He was glad to 
de find that He thought it ſo high a Crime to ſend 
eto Rome, and to deſire a Cardinal's s Cap for a Ca- 
<« tholick Lord, who had been always bred from his 
Cradle in that Faith? But He did aſſure them, that 
that Gentleman was only ſent by the Queen to the 
„Pope, upon an Affair that She thought herſelf 
<* obliged to comply with him in, and in Hope t 
« do ſome good Office to Portugal; and that the 
2 9 had neither writ to the Pope, nor to an) 

* other Perſon in Rome,” He ſpake at large to moſt 75 
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true, and that they reflected more upon the King's 
Honour than upon his; and concluded, that He 


« was ſorry that Lord had not been better adviſed, - 


« for He did believe that though all that was al- 
66 leged in the Articles ſhould = true, they would 
« not all amount to High Treaſon, upon which He 
« deſired the Judges might be required to deliver 
« their. Opinion; ;> the which the Lords ordered the 
judges to do. It was moved by one of the Lords, 
« that the Copy of the Articles might be ſent to the 


„ King, becauſe He was mentioned o preſumptuouſſy 


« in them; which was likewiſe agreed; and the Ar- 
W ticles were delivered to the Lord Chamberlain to pre- 
ſent to the King. 

Tu x Chancellor had promiſed that Day to dine in 
/biteball, but would not preſume to go thither till 
He had ſent to the King, not thinking it fit to go 
into his Court, whilſt He lay under an Accuſation of 
High Treaſon, without his Leave. His Majeſty ſent 
him Word, that He ſhould dine where He had ap- 
pointed, and as ſoon as He had dined that He 
“ ſhould attend him.” Then his Majeſty told him 
and the Lord Treaſurer all that had paſſed between 
the Earl of Briſtol and him in the Preſence of the 
Lord Aubigny; and in the Relation of it expreſſed 
great Indignation, and was angry with himſelf © that 
© He had not immediately ſent him to the Tower, 
„which“ He faid He would do as ſoon as He 
« could apprehend him.” He uſed the Chancellor 
with much Grace, and told him, “that the Earl of 
* Brifſkol had not treated him ſo ill as He had done 
« his Majeſty; and that his Articles were more to his 


He would have Juſtice.” 

His Majeſty commanded the Lord Chamberlain 
0 return his 5 Thanks to the Houſe, © for the Reſpect 
They had ſhewed to him in ſending thoſe Articles 
to Kit and to let them know, « chat He looked 
upon 


the Articles, to ſhew the Impoſſibility of their being 


« Diſhonour, and reflected more upon him, for which 


3% 
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upon them as a Libel againſt himſelf more than x 
Charge againſt the Chancellor, who upon his Know. 

. © Tedge was innocent in all the Particulars charged 
< upon him ;” which Report the Lord Chamberlain 
made the next Morning to the Houſe : And at the 
fame Time the Judges declared their Opinion unani. 
mouſly, that the whole Charge contained Nothing 
ce of Treaſon though it were all true.” Upon which 
the Earl of Briſtol, eſpecially upon what the Lord 
Chamberlain had reported from the King, appeared 
in great Confuſion, and lamented his- Condition, 
„ that He, for endeavouring to ſerve his Country 
e upon the Impulſion of his Conſcience, was dil- 
cc eountenanced, and threatened with the Anger and 
% Diſpleaſure of his Prince; whilſt his Adverſary 
„kept his Place in the Houſe, and had the Judges 
« ſo much at his Devotion that They would not cer- 
<« tify againſt him.” The Chancellor moved the 
Houſe, that a ſhort Day might be given to the 
« Earl, to bring in his Evidence to prove the ſeveral 
% Matters of his Charge; otherwiſe that He might 
“% have ſuch Reparation, as was in their Judgments 
“ proportionable to the Indignity.” The Earl ſaid, 
« He ſhould- not fail to produce Witneſſes to prove 
« all He had alleged, and more: But that He could 
not appoint a Time when He could be ready for 
„ a Hearing, becauſe many of his moſt important 
„ Witneſſes were beyond the Seas, ſome at Pari, 
ce and others in other Places; and that He mult 
< examine the Duke of Ormond who was Lieutenant 
% in Ireland, and the Earl of Lautherdale who was 
e then in Scotland, and muſt deſire Commiſſioners to 
that Purpoſe.” -- u 
Bor from that Day He made no farther Inſtance: 

And underſtanding that the King had given War 
rants to a Sergeant at Arms to-apprehend him, He 
concealed himſelf in ſeveral Places for the Space of 
near two Years; ſending fometimes Letters and Pe- 
titions by his Wife to the King, who would not re. 

. celye 
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ceive them. But in the End his Majeſty was 

vailed with by the Lady and Sir Harry Bennet ſo ok g 
him in private; but would not admit him to come to 

the Court, nor repeal his Warrants for his Apprehen- 

ſion : So that He appeared not publickly till the 
Chancellor's Misfortune; and then He came to the 

Court and to the Parliament in gr Triumph, and 
ſhewed 4 more impotent Malice than was en 

from his Generoſity and Underſtanding. 

Wr ſhall in the next Place take a View of Sue Tee ding | 
whither We left Middleton ſent the King's Commiſ- 
fioner, who performed his Part with wonderful Dexte- 
rity and Conduct, and with more Succeſs than ſome 3 
hof his Countrymen were pleaſed, with. We have re- 
membered before the Debate upon his Inſtructions, 
and the earneſt Advice and Caution given by Lauther- 
dale againft any haſty Attempt to make Alteration in 
the Matters of the Church, which was at laſt left to 
the Diſcretion of the Commiſſioner, to proceed if 
ſuch a Manner, and at ſuch a Time, as He found | 
moſt convenient. As ſoon as He came thither, He 7h Commiſ- 
found himſelf received with as univerſal an Exclama- #7 = 
tion, and the King's Authority as cheerfully ſabmir- 
ted to, as can be imagined or could be wiſhed ;-and 
ſuch a Conſent to every Thing He propoſed, that Hle 
made no Queſtion 1 but any Thing his Majeſty required 
would find an entire Obedience. The Earl of Gn. 
carne Who was Chancellor, and the Earl of Rothes, 
_ all the Nobility of any Intereſt or Credit, were 

ot only faithful to the King but faſt Friends to 
Milton, and magnified his Conduct in all their 
Letters. 
Tür Edit of Crawford alone who was Treaf rer, 
which is an Office that cannot be unattended by a 
great Faction in that Kingdom, retained ſtill his 
rigid Affection for the Preſpyrery, when the Miniſters 
themſelves grew much leſs rigid, and were even 
alhamed of the many Follies and Madneſſes They 
had committed. But the Earl of Crawford did all 
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He could to raiſe their Spirits, and to keep them 
firm to the Kirk. In all other Particulars He was 
full of Devotion to the King, being entirely of the 
Faction of Hamilton, and nearly allied to it; and 
when the King was in Scotland had ſerved him ſig- 
nally, and had then been made by him High Trea- 
ſurer of that om; and upon. CromwelPs prevail- 
ing and Conjunftion with Argyle, was as odious as 
any Man to them Both, and had for many Years 
been Priſoner in England till the Time of the King's 
Return. There was always a great Friendſhip be- 
tween him and Lautherdale; the former being a Man 
of much the greater Intereſt; and of unqueſtionable 
Courage; the other excelling him in all the Facultics 
which are neceſſary to Buſineſs, and being a Maſter 
in Diſſimulation. 

- MIDDLETON, and the i= who went with 5 
and the General (upon whoſe Advice the King de. 
pended. as much in the Buſineſs of Scotland) were all 
earneſt with his Majeſty to remove the Earl of Craw- 
ford from that great Office, which would enable him 


to do Miſchief. But the King's good Nature pre- 


vailed over him, though He knew him as well as 
They did: And He thought it too hardhearted a 
Thing to remove a Man, whom He found a Priſoner 
for his Service, from an Office e had formerly con- 
ferred upon him for his Merit, and which He had 

not forfeited by any Miſcarriage. And it may be it 
was ſome Argument to him of his 1 that 
when others, who to his Majeſty's own Knowledge 
were as rigid Preſcyterians as He, were now very frank 
in renouncing and diſclaiming all Obligations from 
it, He of all the Nobility was the only Man who 
ſtill adhered to it, when it was evident to him that 
He ſhould upon the Matter be undone by it. How- 
ever the King ſent him down with the reſt into Scat 
land, being confident that He would do Nothing © 
diſſerve him, as in Truth He never did; and reſolyed 
that, when the Buſineſs of the Church came to be 
- agitated, 


» 
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agitated, if He did continue {till refractory, He would 
take the Staff from him, and confer it upon Middle- 
tan: Who, though all things were very fair between 
him and Lautherdale, to whom all his Diſpatches muſt 
be addreſſed, yet depended more upon thoſe of the 
Engliſþ Council, to whom the King had required the 
Secretary to communicate all that He received from 
the Commiſſioner, and all the Diſpatches which He 
ſhould make to him. And by this Means no Orders 
were ſent from the King which reſtrained him from 
proceeding in the Matter of the Church according to 
Diſcretion, as He was appointed by his Inſtructions; 
though Lautherdale did not diſſemble, when Letters 
came from Scotland © of the good Poſture the King's 
Affairs were in there, and that any Thing might be 
brought to paſs that He deſired,” to receive other 
Letters to which He gave more Credit; and was {till 
as ſolicitous that Nothing might be attempted with 
Reference to the Kirk. | 


burgh, and the Commiſſioner found the Temper of 
them to be ſuch as He could wiſh, the Marquis of 
Argyle, (who. had been ſent by Sea from the Tower of 


Articles of Treaſon and Murder; wherein all his Con- 


inſiſted upon to prove his being privy to the Reſolu- 
tion of taking the King's Life, and adviſing it: And 
though there was great Reaſon to ſuſpect it, and moſt 
Men believed it, the Proofs were not clear enough 
to convict him. But then the Evidence was ſo full 
and clear of ſo many horrid Murders committed by 
his Order upon Perſons in his Diſpleaſure, and his 
immediate poſſeſſing himſelf of their Eſtates, and 
other monſtrous and unheard of Acts of Oppreſſion; 
that the Parliament condemned him to be hanged 
upon a Gallows of an unuſual Height, and in or near 
the Place where He had cauſed the Marquis of Moun- 
troſe to be formerly executed: All which was per- 
„ mn 


As ſoon as the Parliament was convened at Edin- Precod 


London to Leith) was brought to his Trial upon many - oy | 


federacies with Cromwell were laid open, and much 4, and 
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formed the ſame Day with the univerfal Joy of the 
People; the unfortunate Perſon himſelf ſhewing more 
Refolution and Courage than was expected from him; 

and expreſſing much Affection and Zeal for the Cove- 

nant, for which He deſired all Men ſhould believe 

cine He was put to Death. There was likewiſe one ſediti. 
al ous Preacher, GHapfy, who had been à notorious and 
malicious Rebel againſt the laſt and the preſent King, 
underwent the fame Trial and Judgtnent; with the 

fame Faith in the Covenant, and without Shew of Re- 
pentance. And it was much wondered at, that no 
more of that Tribe, which had kindled the Fire that 
had almoſt burned two Kingdoms, and never had en- 
deayoured to extinguiſh it, were ever brought to Juſ- 
tice; and that the Lives of two Men ſhould be thought 
a ſufficient Sacrifice for that Kingdom to offer for all 


aw Lo der £72...31.93 5 3 n 
the Miſchief it had done. | 


Wuxx this Work was done, the Parliament with- Me 

out Heſitation repealed all thoſe Acts prejudicial to Or 
the Crown. and the Royal Dignity, which had been pre 
made ſince the Beginning of the Rebellion, and up- 4 8 

6H which all the Rebellions had been founded ; and fil ex; 

branded their beloved Covenant with all the Reproaches W wh 
it deferved, and this even with the Conſent and Ap- per 
.- probation of the General Aſſembly of the Kirk. By MW Pro 
All which the Obſtructions were removed; and it was MW oth 
now in the Power of the King to make Biſhops as MW ang 
heretofore, and fo ſettle the Church in the ſame Go- dif 
vernment to which it had formerly been ſubject. But like 
the Commiſſioner thought not this enough; and ap- will 
prehended that the King might yer be perſuaded, WW 7 
though there was no ſuch Appearance, “that the 
«People were againſt it, and that it would be better 

The Parlia- to defer it:“ And therefore the Parliament prepar- 
Dl ne © 69.5 Petition to the King, highly aggravating the 
refere Epi. Wickedneſs of the former Time in deſtroying Epiſ- 
. copacy, without which They could not have brought 
their wicked Devices to paſs; and therefore They 
were humble Suitors to his Majeſty, © that He 1 
Ir * ike 
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” = 


meant to g the e Fat ment, l. pen 2 os 
an Oath or Sub cription to be prepared nant. 

again the next Seſſion, whereby every Man, Who 

was poſſeſſed of a Church or any other Eccleſiaſtical 

Promotion in that Kingdom, ſhould be bound to re- 

nounce the Covenant upon the Penalty of being de- 

prived ; ; Iintimating likewiſe, that They reſolved, at 

the next Meeting © that no Man ſhould be capable 

« of holding any Office, or of being a Privy Coun- 

8 {ellor, who would not formally ſubſcribe the 

« ſame.” 

Tu kv ſettled a ſtanding Militia of 3 thouſand 4 fe 
Men, to be always ready t to march upon the King' FS Fa. 
Orders; and raiſed two good Troops of Horſe, and 
provided for the Payment of them; and granted ſuch 
a Sum of Money to the King, as could be reaſonably 
expected from ſo poor and Fog a Country, and 
which would ſerve the defraying the neceſſary Er. 
penſes thereof. And all this being done, and the 77 Cen 
Prorogation made, the Commiſſioner and ſome of the nden. 
other Lords came to London to kiſs the King's Hand, 
and to receive his farther Directions, having fo fully 
diſpatched all his former Orders. They brought 
likewiſe with them ſome other Propoſitions, which 
will be mentioned anon. 5 
Tux King received the Commiſſioner with open 

Arms, and was very well pleaſed with all that He 
had done; and Nobody ſeemed to magnify it more 
than Lautherdale, who was leaſt ſatisfied with it. Nor 
could He now longer oppoſe the making of Biſhops 
there : So having preſented the Names of ſuch Per- 
ſons to the King who were thought fit to be conle- 
crated Biſhops, whereof ſome had been with his Ma- 
Jeſty abroad, They were all ſent for to London; and ſuch 
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of them who had not before received their Ordination 
from a Biſhop, but from the Preſbytery in Scotland, 
| Scotch Bi- whereof the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews was one, fir 
| * received Orders of Deacon and Prieſt from the Biſhop 
of London, and were afterwards conſecrated in the 
uſual Form by the Biſhops who were then near the 
Town, and made ſo great a Feaſt as if it had been 

at the Charge of their Country. 
THE Commiſſioner, the Chancellor, the Earl of 
Rothes and others, with the Lord Lautherdale, were 
deputed by the Parliament to be humble Suitors to 
the King; © fince They had performed on their Part 
<« all that was of the Duty of good Subjects, and were 
ready to give any other Teſtimony of their Obe- 
te djence that his Majeſty would require; and fince 
the whole Kingdom was entirely at his Devotion, 
*and in ſuch a Poſture that They were able as well 
te as willing to preſerve the Peace thereof, and to ſup- 
<' preſs any ſeditious Party that ſhould attempt any 
-——_ *< Diſturbance ; that his Majeſty would now remove 
Engliſh Gar- c. the Engliſh Garriſons from thence, and permit the 
rv mcg <« Fortifications and Works, which had been erected 
Lat a vaſt Charge, to be demoliſhed, that there 
might remain no Monuments of the Slavery They 
* had undergone.” And this They demanded as in 
Juſtice due to them, c ſince there were few Men now 
alive, none in the leaſt Power, who had contributed 
*< to the Ills which had been committed; and all the 
Men of Power had undergone for ten or a dozen 
Fears as great Oppreſſion as could be put upon 
'* them, becauſe They would not renounce their Fi- 
« delicy to the King: And ſince it had pleaſed God 
to reſtore his Majeſty, They hoped He would not 
continue thoſe Yokes and Shackles upon them, 


hah keep them from returning to their Alle- 
e o1ance.” 
TH1s was propoſed in the Pilate of thoſe of 


the Engliſh Council, 12 had been formally admitted 
(1 


'* which had been prepared and put upon them 
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to be of the Council of Scotland, and continued to 
meet upon that Affair. The Scots Lords enlarged 

wich much Warmth “ upon the intolerable Oppreſſion 
« that Nation had undergone, on the Poverty They 
« ſtill ſuffered, and the Impoſſibility of being able to 
« bear any Part of the Charge, and the Jealouſy that 
«it would keep. up between the Nations, which could 
4 not be to the King's Profit and Convenience.” 
They had privately ſpoken before with the King upon 
it, and had prevailed with him to think what They 
deſired had Reaſon and Juſtice in it; and the Engliſb 
Lords could not upon the ſudden, and without Con- 
ference together, reſolve what was fit for them to 
ſay : So that They deſired, without. expreſſing any 
Inclination in the Matter, © that the Debate might 
« be put off to another Day; which the Scots took 
very ill, as if the very deferring it were an Argument 
that They thought it might be denied. But when 
They ſaw They would not preſently ſpeak to it, They 
were content that another Day ſhould be appointed 
for the Conſideration of it: And They afterwards 
deſired the King, that He would call the Commir- 
tee of the Enghſp Council, who uſed to attend him 
«in the moſt ſecret Affairs, to conſult what was to 
“be done.” Nobody could deny but that che Scots 
had Reaſon to demand it. And They who thought 
it a Bridle fit to keep in their Mouths, to reſtrain 
them from future Rebellions which They might be 
inclined te, could not eaſily reſolve what Anſwer 
ſhould be given to them in the Negative. And They 
who thought the Demand to be ſo juſt and reaſonable, 
and fo much for the King's Benefit and Advantage, 
that it ought to be granted, did believe likewiſe that 
it was a Thing fo capable of Cenſure and Reproach, 
in Regard of the general Prejudice which the Enghfo 
have againſt that People, that no particular Perſon 
was able to bear the Odium of the Advice; nor that 
the King himſelf ſhould take the Reſolution upon 


kimſelf without very mature Deliberation. 


THAT 


Some Circume 
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Tuna which advanced the Propoſition. as fit to be 
arantes, was the Charge of maintaining thoſe Forces, 
which. that Kingdom was fo incapable- of bearing, 
that Middleton and Glencarne (whoſe Duties and en- 
tire Devotion to, the King were above all Exception 
or Suſpicion) declared not only to the King, but to 
thoſe of the Lords with whom They would confer 
freely, << that if the King thought it neceſſary to keep 
66 Te People ſtill DE. He muſt ſend more Forces 
of Horſe and Foot thither 5 otherwiſe They were 
< not ſtrong enough to ſubdue the whole Kingdom, 

< but would as ſoon as They ſtirred out of their Gar- 

<« rifons be knocked in the Head; nor would the 

“Country pay any Thing towards their Support, but 

& what ſhould be extorted by Force: So that his Ma- 
< jeſty would not be thought to poſſeſs that Kingdom 
in Peace, which in He would pnqueſtion- 
* ably do.” 85 

AnD this Gonbdenation was improved by the Re- 
| fiction upon. the Body of Men of which thoſe Forces 
conſiſted, which was a Parcel of the worſt affected 
Men to the King of the whole Army, and which the 
General had therefore left in Scotland, when He marched 
into England, under the Command of Major General Mor. 
gan (who was worthy of any Truſt), becauſe He was not 
ſure enough of their Fidelity to take them with him, yet 
thought them fit enough to be left to reſtrain the Scot: 
from any ſudden Inſurrection. But now They ſaw all 
their Model brought to Confuſion, They were not ſo 
much above Temptation, but that They might, eſ- 
cially if They were drawn together, concur in any 

deſperate Deſign with a diſcontended Party in Scotland, 
or with their Brethren of the diſbanded Army of 
England, who at that Seaſon had rebellious Reſolu- 
tions in the North. And which was of no ſmall Im- 
portance, there was at this very Time an Opportuni- 


ty to tranſport all thoſe Forces (the very diſbanding(: 


whereof would not be een Danger ir the Reaſons 


Kor 
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aforeſaid) to Portugal, in Compliance with the King's 
Obligation upon his Marriage. 

Ox the contrary, it was very natorinuls that the 
people generally throughout England, of what Qua- 
lity ſoever, a few London Preſdyterians excepted, were 
marvellouſly pleaſed to. ſee the Scots fo admirably 
chaſtiſed and yoked ; nor had Cromwell ever done an 
Act that more reconciled the Affections of the Eng- 
i to him, than his moſt rigorous Treatment of 
that Nation. And They never contributed Money 
ſo willingly towards any of his Deſigns, as for the 
erecting thoſe Forts in the ſeveral Quarters of the 
kingdom; which, with a little Addition of Force, 

| They had good Experience would ſuffice: to keep it 
from giving any Diſturbance to their Neighbours. 
And the demoliſhing all thoſe Structures in one In- 
ſtant, and leaving an unquiet and an impoveriſhed 
People to their own Inclinations, could not be grateful. 

THE King had, during the Time that He reſided 
in Scotland before his March to Worceſter, contracted, 
and had brought with him from thence, a perfect 
Deteſtation of their Kirk and Preſbyterian Govern- 
ment, and a great Prejudice againſt the whole Family 
of Argyle and ſome other Perſons. But He was ex- 
ceedingly reconciled to the Nation; and beſides the 
Eſteem He had of the Perſons of very many Noble- 
men, He did really believe the Burgeſſes and com- - 
mon People to be as heartily affected to him, and as 
much at his Diſpoſal, as any Subjects He had. And 
the Lord Lautherdale cultivated this gracious Credu- 
lity with ſo much Diligence, that He aſſured the 
King, that He might depend upon the Whole Scots 
Nation as upon one Man, to be employed in his 
Service and Commands of what Kind foever, and 
* againſt what Enemy ſoever.“ His Majeſty upon Tt King for 
the Debate of this Buſineſs declared, that He did © 
* not only think it good Huſbandry in Reſpect of 
the Expenſe, and good Policy, that He might 
* keep Scotland entirely at his Devotions. whilſt Fo 
lan 
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und remained in this Confufion, and England itſelf 


„ ſhould be informed of his Maje 


< was threatened by ſuch Factions in Religion, to 
* gratify them in what They deſired ; but that He 
held himſelf obliged in Honour, Juſtice and Con- 
< ſcience, to ſend all the Forces out of that King- 
dom, and to deface the Monuments of that Time: 
«< And that there would be no more to be conſulted, 
„but what to do with thoſe Forces“ (which was 
quickly refolved, that. They ſhould, be all ſent for 
Portugal; and Order was preſently given for Ships up- 


on which They were to be embarked), and then to 


* conſider in what Method the other ſhould be done.” 

TA E Scots were very well ſatisfied with the King's 
Reſolution upon the Main, but troubled at ſomewhat 
that the Engliſb Lords propoſed for the Way, that 
the Privy Council firſt, and then the Parliament, 
ſty's Intentions: 
* Which,” They ſaid, would be againſt the Ho- 
* nour and the Intereſt and the Right of Scotland, 


< which never ſubmitted any of their Concernments 


to be debated at the Council-Board of England; 
ce and the Innovation would be no leſs in remitting 
< it to the Parliament, which had no Pretence of 
& Juriſdiction over them.” To Both which They 
were anſwered, that the withdrawing the» Engliſh 
Forces, and demoliſhing the Engliſb Fortifications, 
ce concerned England no leſs than the other Kingdom; 
and that his Majeſty did not intend it ſhould be 
< propoſed to them, as a Thing of which He made 
< any Doubt or required their Advice, but only as a 
Matter of Fact, which would prevent all Murmur- 
*« ings or Cenſures, which otherwife might ariſe.” 
The Engliſb Lords deſired, that the King's Orders 
might be very poſitive, and that the Commiſſioner 
< might ſee them executed, for the utter demoliſhing| 


all thoſe Fortifications which the Engliſb were to 


« abandon, that they might not be continued for 
6 the Entertainment of new Garriſons of the Natives, 
* which would adminiſter Matter of new * 
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| Al which They cheerfully conſented to, well know- 
ing that They might afterwards perform what They 
found convenient ; 
there remains enough in ſome of the Places to be 
Shelter to a Rebellion hereafter. 


Art 


and many did ſince believe, that 


Tux King appointed the Chancellor to make a 


Relation, at a Conference between the two Houſes of 
Parliament, of the good Poſture his Majeſty's Af- 
« fairs of Scotland ſtood i in; of their having repealed 
« all thoſe ill Laws which had been made oy the 
“Advantage of the Rebellion, and all that concerned 
« the Church; upon which that his Majeſty forth- 
c with reſolved to ſettle Biſhops in that Kingdom, 
« which appeared very unanimouſly devoted to his 
« Service : And that the King could not but com- 
* municate this good News to them, which He 
© knew would give. them Cauſe of rejoicing.” And 
then He told them © that the Scots Parliament, in 
«* Regard of the Peace and Quiet that They enjoyed, 
“without the leaſt Apprehenſion of Trouble 1000 

« abroad or at Home, had deſired the King, that the 
« Engliſh Forces might be withdrawn and all the For- 
" tifications razed ; and that thoſe Forces might be 
„convenient, if his Majeſty thought fit, to be tranſ- 


ported to Portugal; ? without diſcovering what his 7 Engliſh 
Parliament ds 


Majeſty had reſolved to do, or aſking any Opinion 
from them, which however They might have given 
if They pleaſed. The Effe& was, that Both Houſes 
ſent their humble Thanks to the King “ for his hav- 


tion of Scotland, of which They wiſhed | his Majeſty 
„much Joy; and hoped his other Dominions would 
*in a ſhort Time be in the ſame Tranquillity:“ With- 
out taking any Notice of withdrawing the Garriſons. 
And ſo that Affair ended. 

DuRINS this Agitation in London, it was diſcern- 
able enough that there were great Jealouſies between 
the Scots Lords. The Commiſſioner and the other 


Credit 


not oppoſe it, 


ing vouchſafed to let them know the good Condi- 


had Cauſe to believe, that the King g gave much more 
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Credit to Lautherdale than to them, and looked upon 


him as a Man of great Intereſt in that Country, when 
hey knew He had none, being neither in his Qua- 


lity or Fortune amongſt thoſe who were eſteemed Men 


of Power and Dependance. And He thought them 
linked in a Faction againſt him, to leſſen the Value 


the King had of him, which indeed was the Founda- 
tion of all his Credit and Intereſt. What Counte- 


nance ſoeyer He ſet upon it, He was ſenſibly afflicted 
at the Downfal of the Preſbytery, and that Middleton 
had brought that to paſs without any Difficulty (as 
He had before told the King He would), which He 
had aſſured his Majeſty was impoſſible to be effected 
but 1 in long Time and by many Stratagems. 

TRE Marquis of Argyle had been a Man univer- 
fally odious to the whole Nation, ſome Miniſters and 
Preachers excepted : And there had been always 
thought to have been an implacable Animoſity from 
Lautherdgle towards him; and after the King's Re- 
turn no Man had appeared more againſt him, nor 
more inſiſted upon his not being admitted to his Ma- 


gh s Preſence, or for his being ſent into Scotland to 


tried. Yet after all this it was diſcoyered, that 
He had interpoſed all He could with his Majeſty to 
fave him, . all his Intereſt in Scotland to 
the ſame Purpoſe. And the Marquis was no ſooner 
executed, but the Earl of Lautherdale had prevailed 


with the King immediately to give his Son the Lord 
Lorne (who had remained in London to ſolicit on his 


« Father's Behalf) Leave to kiſs his Hand, and to 
created — create him Earl of Argyle, and to confer on him the 


Office of General Juſtice in the Highlands, by which 
his Father had been qualified to do moſt of the Wick- 
ednefſes He had committed; all which the Parliz- 
ment of Scotland ſhould have treated as the moſt ſen- 
fible Affront to them that They could under; 

IT was well known that this young an, who 


was Captain of the 1 s Guard when He was in 


Scotland, had treated his ajeſty with that Rudeneb 


an 
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EpwAarD Earl of CLarENDON; Gc. 
and Barbarity, that He was much more odious to 


him than His Father; and in all the Letters which 


Lautherdale had found Opportunity to write, whilſt 


4 


He was a Priſoner in Enpland, to the King when He 


was beyond the Seas, He inveighed equally againft 
the Son as the Father, and never gave him any other 
Title than THAT Tokp's BTR D: So that Nobody 
could 1 75 from whence this Change could pro- 
ceed, but from a Defign to preſerve an Intereſt in the 


Preſbyterian Party againſt the Time He ſhould have 


Occaſion to uſe them. _ 25 

THE N there were Circumſtances in this Grace of 
the King to the Lord Lorne, that exceeded all Men's 
Comprettenſion : For his Majefty cauſed all the Eſtate 
of the Marquis of Argyle, which did not appear in 


do have been, to be ſeized upon as forfeited to him; 


neither the Owners ſhould recover what had been in- 
@ juriouſly and violently taken from them for their 
Loyalty to the King, nor the Creditors receive Satif- 
faction for the juſt Debrs which were due to them, 
and which muſt have been ſatisfied if the King had 
retained the Forfeiture. But upon the Application of 
the Commiſſioner and the other Lords, that the King 
would hear all Perſons concerned, there was ſome 
Mitigation in thoſe Particulars, notwithſtanding all 
the 1 1 which Lautherdale did barefaced make 
on the Behalf of the Lord Lorne, and which the other 
bore with great Indignation: Which He Knew very 


well, and did believe that the Oath and Subſcription, 


rhich He well knew They had contrived for the next 
Seſſion of Parliament, was levelled at him; that not 
taking it, as They did not believe He would do, the 
Secretary of Scotland's Place might become void, 
hich They had much rather ſhould have been in 
any Man's Hand than in his. And therefore He 
Pook all Occaſions to profeſs and declare, beſides his 
Fonſtant Raillery againſt the Preſbytery, © that if 
< They 


;o_ 2 — 


any Degree ſo conſiderable as it was generally believed 
and then would grant it to the Son ſo abſolutely, that 
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“They ſhould require him to ſubſcribe that He is l 

7. 8 Turk, He would do it before He would loſe his o 
/ ts 8 

Tu E Matter of theſe Offences being moſt in pri- he 

vate, and ſo not publickly taken Notice of, They di 

made a fair Shew and kept good Quarter towards MW tir 

each other. And the King conſenting to all that the MW T. 

Commiſſioner propoſed with Reference to the Publick, ¶ {ci 

being indeed abundantly ſatisfied with his Comport- MW de 

ment, and at parting promiſing to give him the Office MW ve 

of Treaſurer, when by Crawford's refuſing to ſubſcribe IM his 

Th Comiſ- it ſhould become void; They, with all their Biſhops, anc 

forer ard gi returned again for Scotland with incurable Jealouſy of WM Lic 

Scotland, Lautherdale, who remained waiting upon the King, MW adj 

and reſolved to croſs all their Deſigns He could, and Ho 

quietly to expect a better Opportunity to undo what ¶ poi 

He could not for the preſent prevent. dez 

Engliſh IT is Time now to return to the Parliament of MW priſ 

Parliament England, which, according to the Time of the Proro- pan 


meets. | MoS, 3 | 
gation, met again in March towards the Entrance into did 
the Year 1664: When at their firſt Meeting the 
King informed them at large of the Inſurrection that 
had been endeavoured in the Summer before in York- 
ſpire, which, how fooliſhly ſoever contrived, was al 
very great Inſtance of the Diſtemper of the Nation; 
that three Years after the diſbanding of the Army, 
the Officers thereof ſhould remain {till ſo unquiet, as 
to hope to give any ſignal Diſturbance to the. Peace 
of the Kingdom, by ſuch a Commotion as They 
could upon their Credit raile. = 
A. If.. I H E continual Diſcourſe of Plots and Inſurrections 
tion intended had ſo wearied the King, that He even reſolved to 
ſhire, give no more Countenance. to any ſuch Informations, 
nor to trouble himſelf with Inquiry into them; but 
to leave the Peace of the Kingdom againſt any fucl 
Attempts to the Vigilance of the civil Magiſtrates 
and the Care of the Officers of the Militia, which He 
preſumed would be ſufficient to quell and ſuppreb 
gny ordinary fanatick Deſign. And upon i 
5 | | . | ution 


EDWARD. Earl of CLARENDON, Cc. 415 
lution, and to avoid the Reproach of the late Times, 
of contriving Plots only to commit Men to Priſon 
againſt whom there was any Prejudice, He totally 
neglected the firſt Information He received of this ſe- 
ditious Purpoſe. But when the Intelligence was con- 
tinued from ſeveral Parts, and ſo particular for the 
Time and Place of the Rendezvous, and for the 
ſeizing upon the City of York; and there was Evi- 
dence that ſome Men of Eſtate and Fortune, and who 
were held wary and diſcreet Men, were engaged in it; 
his Majeſty thought it Time to provide againſt it, 
and not only commended the Care of it to the Lords 
Lieutenants and Deputy Lieutenants of the Counties 
adjacent, but ſent likewiſe ſeveral Troops of his own 
Horſe to poſſeſs the City of York before the Day ap- 
pointed, and to attend ſome of the Places of the Rn- 
dezvous. And They came very ſeaſonably, and ſur- zu prownr- 
priſed many upon the very Place, before their Com- 4. 
pany was ſtrong enough to make Reſiſtance. Others 
did make ſome Reſiſtance, but quickly fled and were 
diſperſed. Many were taken, and upon their Exa- 
mination behaved themſelves as if They were ſure to 
be quickly reſcued ; for it appeared that They did 
believe that the Inſurrection would have been general 
hroughout the Kingdom, and that all the diſbanded 
Army would have been brought together at ſeveral 
Nendezvouſes. FT „„ 1 
e ALL the Priſons in the North were ſo full, that 
Je King thought it neceſſary to ſend down four or 
ve of the Judges of the ſeveral Benches of We/tmin- 
1 er-Hall to York, with a Commiſſion of Oyer and Ter- 
o riner, to examine the whole Matter. There, though 
he Judges did not believe that They had diſcovered 
ue Bottom of the whole Conſpiracy, They found 
chW-2uſe to condemn very many; whereof ſeventeen or g, ft 
c,W'ghteen. were executed, ſome reprieved, and very * 
4 hany left in Priſon to be tried at the next Aſſizes 
eh mongſt thoſe who were executed, the Man who 
„s moſt looked upon was one Rymer, of the Quality 
| 5 | of 
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hurt any Body elſe; though He was thought to know 
much, - and-that- having a- good 


The Ki < that He was not yet at the Bottom of that Bufinels; 
Hase and that it 
Parliament, - 4 r 


7 


WW Gambia wh the: 25 8 


of the betier dort of Grand: urymen, and ketd a Wiſe 
Man, and was known to be truſted by the greateſt 
Men who had been in Rebellion: And He was dif. 
covered by à Perſon of intimate Truſt with him, 
-who had heretofore the ſame Affections with him, 
but would venture no more. He was a ſullen Man, 
and uſed few Werds to excuſe himſelf, and none to 


Eſtate He would 
never 'haye&etnbarked' in a Deſign that had no Proba- 
bility ef Succeſs. Some of the Priſoners declared, 
c that They were aſfured by thoſe who engaged 
« them, ae fach and ſuch great Men would appear WM . 
at the Rendezvous or ſoon after.“ But that was ., 
not thought a ſufficient Ground to trouble any Man, . 
though ſome ef them were very liable to Suſpicion; Wl < 


.* fince in all Combinations ef that Kind, it is à moſt i ... 
- uſual Artifies to werk upon weak Men, by perſuad· «\ 


ing chem that other Men, of whom They have grea c 
Eſteem, are engaged in ir, who | in Truth know No wy 
Y ro ing of it. Jo 
Tux Judges were returned fem York nende Time 6 
before the Nera met; and therefore the King <. 8 
chought it fit to awaken chem to much Vigilance, by 
informing them with what Secrecy that Conſpiracy 
mad been carried. And his Majeſty affured them, 


peared manifeſtly, that this Conſpi 
Was but a Branch of that which He had dis 

4 Dbered as well as He could to them about tut 
< Years ſince, and had been then executed neare! 


Hand, if He had not by God's Goodneſs: com 6 U 
eto che Knowledge of ſome of the principal Cont « * 
ere. and ſo ſecured them from going the Miſch . of 
c They intended.” S: wy « Of 
His Maj jeſty told them, " ar They would wog c 18 
c der, (yet IIe ſaid what: was true) that They y vel < of 
c now even in (thoſe Parts, when T THY he te th 
* ee under Trial and een U Pure * IR 
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EpwarD Earl of CLARENDoN, c. 
« the ſame Conſultations: And it was evident that 
« They had Correſpondence with deſperate Perſons 
ein moſt Counties, and a ſtanding Council in Lon- 
<« don itſelf, from which They received their Directions, 
« and by whom They were adviſed to defer their laſt 


e intended Inſurrection. But thoſe Orders ſerved: on- 


« their Deſtruction.“ He ſaid, He knew more of 
« their Intrigues, than They thought He did ; and 
c hoped He ſhould ſhortly diſcover the Bottom: In 
« the mean Time He deſired the Parliament, that 
„They might all be as watchful to prevent, as They 
« were to contrive their Miſchief.” He faid, © He 
could not upon this Occaſion omit to tell them, 
e that theſe deſperate Men in their Counſels (as ap- 
* peared by ſeveral Examinations) had not been all 
of one Mind in the Ways of carrying on their 
«wicked Reſolutions. Some would ftill inſiſt upon 
the Authority of the Long Parliament, of which 
„They ſay They have Members enough willing to 
« meet : Others have fancied to themſelves, by ſome 
Computation of their own, upon ſome Clauſe in 
ce the Triennial Bill, that this preſent Parliament was 
« at an End ſome Months ſince; and that for Want of 
* new Writs They may aſſemble themſelves, and chooſe 
Members for Parliament; and that this is the beſt 
* Expedient to bring themſelves together for their 
* other Purpoſes. For the Long Parliament,” his 
Majeſty faid, „that He and They together could 
„do no more than He had done to inform and 
* compoſe the Minds of Men; let them proceed 
* upon that at their Peril. But He thought there 


iP 


of the Triennial Bill, He confeſſed that He had 
* often himſelf read over that Bill; and though there 
is no Colour for the Fancy of the Determination 
* of this Parliament; yet He would not deny to 
* them, that He had always expected that They 


* would, and even wondered that They had not 
Vol. II. E e % con- 


“y to diſtract them, and came too late to prevent 


had been Nothing done to diſabuſe Men in Reſpect 
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1 conſidered the wonderful Clauſes in that Bill, which 
< had paſſed in a Time very uncareful for the Digni- 


ty of the Crown, or the Security of the People.“ 


His Majeſty deſired the Speaker and the Gentlemen 
of the Houſe of Commons, that They would once 
ce give that Triennial Bill a Reading in their Houſe; 

« and then in God's Name They might do what 
They thought fit for him, themſelves, and the 
hole Kingdom.“ His Majeſty ſaid, © that He 
* needed not tell them how much He loved Parlia- 
< ments: Never King was ſo much beholden to Par- 
<« laments as He had been; nor did He think that 
ce the Crown could ever be happy without frequent 
« Parliaments. | But He wiſhed them to aſſure them- 
<« ſelves, that if He ſhould think otherwiſe, He would 
„never ſuffer a Parliament to come together, by the 
„Means preſcribed by that Bill.” 


HE renewed his Thanks to them 40 for the free. 


« Supply They gave him the laſt Seſſion of four 
Subſidies; yet He could not but tell them, that 
% that Supply was fallen much ſhort of what He ex- 
e pected and They intended. That it would hardly 
ebe believed, yet They knew it to be true, that 
&« very many Perſons, who have Eſtates of three or 
« four thouſand Pounds by the Year, do not pay 
e for theſe four Subſidies ſixteen Pounds: So that 
<«< whereas They intended and declared, that they ſhould 
ce be collected according to former Precedents, they do not 
* now arife to Half the Proportion they did in the 
« Time of Queen Elizabeth; and yet ſure the Crown 
« wants more now than it did then, and the Subject 
<« 1s at leaſt as well able to give.” His Majeſty aid, 
te the Truth is, by the Licenſe of the late ill Time, 
ce and ill Humour of this, too many of the People, 


and even of thoſe who make fair Profeſſions, be- 


„ lieve it to be no Sin to defraud the Crown of any 
Thing that is due to it. That They no ſooner 
% gave him Tonnage and Poundage, than Men were 


e deviing all the Means They could to ſteal Cuſtom; 


60 not 
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« nor could the Farmers be fo vigilant for the Col- 
“ lection, as others were to ſteal the Duties. They 
gave him the Exciſe, which all People abroad be- 
« ſieved to be the moſt inſenſible Impoſition that can 
be laid upon a People: What Conſpiracies and 
« Combinations were entered into againſt it by the 
« Brewers, who He was ſure did not bear the Bur- 
« den themſelves, even to bring that Revenue to No- 
thing, They would hear in Veftminſter-Hall. They 


„had given him the Chimney-Money, which They had 


« Reaſon to believe was a growing Revenue, for 
« Men build at leaſt faſt enough ; and They would 
« therefore wonder, that it was already declined, and 
« that this Half Year brings in leſs than the former 
« did.” He deſired them therefore, that They 
* would review that Bill; and ſince He was ſure that 
1 * They would have him receive. whatſoever The 
„gave, that He might have the collecting and huſ- 
« banding of it by his own Officers, and then He 


« doubted not but to improve that Receipt, and He 


* would be cozened as little as He could.” | 

HIS Majeſty concluded with “ deſiring and con- 
„juring them to keep a very good Correſpondence 
together, that it might not be in the Power of any 
« ſeditious or factious Spirits to make them jealous of 
« each other, or either of them jealous of him, till 
„They ſee him pretend one Thing and do another, 
which He was ſure They had never yet done.” He 
aſſured them, * it ſhould be in Nobody's Power to 
make him jealous of them.” And fo deſired them, 
that They would diſpatch what They found ne- 
£ ceſſary, that They might be ready for a Seſſion 
c within two Months or thereabout, becauſe the Sea- 


« {on of the Year would invite them all to take the 
„Country Air.” 


IT was very happy for his Majeſty, that He did 


cut out their Work to their Hand, and aſked no Mo- 
ney of them, and limited them a ſhort Time to con- 
tinue together, It made their Counſels very unani- 
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at the Expenſe of the Crown; and made it manifeſt 


They intended to do within the two Months, in which 


tion. And as there was greater Order and Unanimity 
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mous: And though They raiſed no new Faxes and 7 
Impoſitions upon the People, They made what They 
had before raiſed much more. valuable to the Kin ( 
than it was before, by paſling other Acts and Decla- l 
rations for the explaining many Things, and the bet- J 
ter collecting the Money They had formerly given; 7 
which much added to his Majeſty's Profit without C 
grieving the People, who were rather gratified in the a 
Remedies which were provided againit Frauds and 10 
Cozenage. 1 8 li 
Tax Parliament had fate but very little more than al 
ten Days, when They preſented a Bill to his Majeſty h 
for the Repeal of the Triennial Bill, which He had li 


recommended to them; which was ſo grateful to him, | - 
that He came in Perſon to the Houſe to paſs it and toπ V 


thank them: And He told them, © that every good hi 


«* Exgliſoman would thank them for it; for it could on- ar 
& ly have ſerved to diſcredit Parliaments, to make the te 
Crown jealous of Parliaments and Parliaments of the G 


« Crown, and perſuaded neighbour Princes that England by 
cc was not governed under a Monarch.” The Truth wh 
is: It had paſſed in a very jealous and ſeditious Time, th 


when the Wickedneſs was. firſt in hatching, that *1 


ripened afterwards to a diſmal Perfection; and when * 
all, who were fworn never to conſent to the Diſheriſon 
of the Crown, thought only of preſerving their own 
Inheritance which They had gotten, or improving it 


enough, that it ſhould wither, at leaſt while it ſtood was 
upon the Head of that King; for at that Time the 34 
Conſpiracy went no farther, that is amongſt thoſe to 
who had then Credit to promote its Paſſage, though 9 
They were weak Men who thought it could reſt 0 
there. TY” *1r 
As They made this Entrance, ſo They were who MW © g 

40 t 


ly intent upon Matters of Moment, and diſpatched all 


the King deſired They would be ready for a Proroga- 


in 


EpwARD Earl of CLARRN DON, &c. 


in their Debates, ſo They diſpatched more Buſineſs 
of publick Importance and Conſequence, than any 
other Parliament hath done in twice the Time : For, 
beſides the Repeal of the odious Bill before mentioned, 
They made a very good additional Bill for the Chim- 
ney-Money, which made that Revenue much more 
conſiderable ; and They paſſed likewiſe another. Bill 
againſt the frequenting of Conventicles, which was 
looked upon as the greateſt Diſcountenance the Par- 
liament had yet given to all the Factions in Religion, 
and if it had been vigorouſly executed would no Doubt 
have produced a thorough Reformation. They made 
likewiſe a very good Act, and very neceſſary for a 
Time of ſuch Corruption, that had contracted new 


Ways of Diſhoneſty and Villany that former Times ; 


had not thought of, when many unworthy and cow- 
ardly Maſters of Ships and Seamen had been con- 
tented to be robbed, and to luffer all their Owners 
Goods to be taken, upon an Allewance made to them 
by the Pirates; for the Diſcovery and Puniſhment 
whereof the Law had not enough provided. They 
therefore preſented a Bill to the King, © for the 
« Diſcovery and Puniſhment of all ſuch treacherous 
e and infamous Actions; and for the Reward of ſuch 
* honeſt and ſtout Seamen, as ſhould manfully and 
* courageouſly defend their Owners Goods, and there- 
in maintain the Honour of the Nation.” 

ALL this They preſented to his Majeſty, and it 
was confirmed by his Royal Aſſent on the 17th of 
May; when his Majeſty, after giving ſuch Thanks 
to them as They deſerved, told them, He did not 
<* intend to bring them together again till the Month 
* of November, that They might enjoy the Summer 
in the Tranſaction of their own Affairs: Yet be- 
cauſe there might ſome emergent Occaſion fall out, 
that might make him wiſh to find them together 
| © ſooner, He would prorogue them only to Auguſt; 
* and before the Day They ſhould have ſeaſonable 
Notice, by Proclamation, not to give their Atten- 

| | 1 dance, 
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who continued firm to his former Reſolution, a | 
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dance, except ſuch Occaſion ſhould fall out.” And ſy 
ſo They were prorogued to a Day in Auguſt, but met 00 
not till November following. ce 

DuRiNG:this ſhort Seſſion of Parliament, They, 60 
who were very ſolicitous to promote a War with Hol 60 
land, forgat not what They had to do; but They 6c 
quickly diſcerned that it was not a good Seaſon to 1 


mention the giving of Money (which the King him- tl 


ſelf had forborne to mention, that the People might tl 
ſee one Seſſion of Parliament paſs without granting al 
new Impoſitions, which They had not yet ſeen), and 
therefore it would be as unſeaſonable to ſpeak of ab 
War. However They made ſuch an Approach to- 


wards it, as might make a farther Advance much H 
more eaſy. Pt 

Tu Merchants in the Committee of Trade much 8 
lamented the Obſtructions and Diſcouragements, which at 
They had long found in their Commerce by Sea with W 
other Nations, and which were not removed even by be 


the bleſſed Return of the King; all which They im- th 
puted to the Pride and Inſolence of the Hollanders, x 
* who,” They ſaid, © obſerved no Laws of Com- to 
et merce, or any Conditions which themſelves con- a 
* ſented to. That by their Fraud and. Practice the hi 
% Enghſh were almoſt driven out of the Eaſt and Weſt- in 
Indies, and had their Trade in Turkey and in Africa Ci 
* much diminiſhed. In Sum, that beſides many in- 0\ 
5 ſufferable Indignities offered by them to his Ma- 

« jeſty and to the Crown of England, his Subjects had . 


* in few Years ſuſtained the Damage of ſeven or m 
* eight hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling.“ hi 
ALL which with ſome particular Inſtances being hi 
reported from the Committee of Trade to the Houſe, ab 
They had deſired an Audience from his Majeſty, and th 
then preſented this Grievance to him, and deſired his BF h: 
Majeſty, that He would give ſuch Order in it, as of 
e to his Wiſdom ſhould ſeem fit, that might produce th 


6c juſt and honourable Satisfaction. The King, 


{wered 


* 
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ſwered them, © that He would tranſmit the Addreſs 
« They had preſented to him to his Reſident at the 
« Hague, with Order that He ſhould inform the States 
« of it, and require Satisfaction, which He hoped 
« the States General would yield unto, rather than 
« compel him to demand Juſtice in another Way.” 


The Anſwer pleaſed them well, nor could They wiſh _ - 


that the Proſecution ſhould be put into a better Hand 
than the Reſident's, who was a Member of the Houſe, 
and a Man who had inflamed them more than the 
Merchants themſelves againſt the Duzch. 
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THarT Reſident was Sir George Downing, a Man of Clan of 


an obſcure Birth, and more obſcure Education, which 


Sir Cecrge 
Downing the 


He had received in Part in New England : He had Rdn in 


paſſed through many Offices in Cromæpell's Army, of 4 


Chaplain, Scoutmaſter, and other Employments, and 
at laſt got a very particular Credit and Confidence 
with him, and under that Countenance married a very 
beautiful Lady of a very noble Extraction, which was 
the Fate of many bold Men in that preſumptuous 
Time. And when Cromwell had ſubdued the Dutch 
to that Temper He wiſhed, and had thereupon made 
a Peace with them, He ſent this Man to reſide as 
his Agent with them, being a Man of a proud and 
inſolent Spirit, and who would add to any imperious 
Command of his ſomewhat of the Bitterneſs of his 
own Spirit. 


And He did fo fully execute his Charge in all 


Things, eſpecially when He might manifeſt his Ani- 


moſity againſt the Royal Party, that when the King 
himſelf had once, during his Reſidence at Bruſſels, for 


his Divertiſement made a Journey incognito, with not 


W above four Perſons, to ſee Amfterdam and from thence 
= the Towns of North Holland; Downing coming to 
BW haze Notice of it delivered a Memorial to the States 
of Holland, wherein He encloſed the third Article of 
their Treaty, by which They were obliged “ not to 
W © ſuffer any Traitor, Rebel or any other Perſon, who 
* was declared an Enemy to the . of 

E/ 


olland. 
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„England, to reſide or ſtay in their Dominions;“ and 
told them, that Charles Stuart and the Marquis of 
* Ormond had been lately in Amſterdam, and were till 
ein ſome Places adjacent; and required © that They 
„might not be permitted to remain in any Part of 

* their Dominions.” Whereupon the States of Hol. 
land ſent preſently to the Princeſs Royal, who was 
then at her Country Houſe at Hounſierdike, that if lan 
her Brother were then with her or ſhould come to 
her, He ſhould forthwith depart out of their Pro- 
« vince :” And not ſatisfied herewith, They publiſh- 
ed an Order in the Hague to the ſame Purpoſe, which 
was ſent to Amſterdam and other Towns according to 
their Cuſtom. 

WiII E this rude Punctuality He behaved himſelf 
during the Life of Cromwell, and whilſt his Son re- 
tained the Uſurpation; but when He ſaw him thrown 
out with that Contempt, and that the Government 
was not like to be ſettled again till there was a Re- 
ſort to the old Foundation, He bethought himſelf 
how He might have a Reſerve of the King's Favour. 
And the Marquis of Ormond making about that Time 
a Journey incognito to the Hague, to treat of a Mar- 
riage for his eldeſt Son with a noble Lady whoſe 
Friends lived there, Downing found Opportunity to 
have a private Conference with him, and made Offer 
of his Service to the King, if his Devotion might be 
concealed, without which it would be uſeleſs to his 
Majeſty. And for an Earneſt of his Fidelity, He in- 
formed him of ſame Particulars which were of Mo- 
ment for the King to know : Amongſt which one 
was, that a Perſon, who in Reſpect of his very 
* honourable Extraction, and the preſent Obligations 
* himſelf had to the Royal Family, was not ſuſpect- 
« ed, gave him, as He had long done, conſtant Intel- 
* ligence of what the King did, and of many Parti- 
e culars which in their Nature deſerved to be more 
« ſecret, which He had always ſent to Cromwell whilſt 
He Was living z but ſince his Death, —_ a Re- 

„ 6 jolution 


5 
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cc ſolution to ſerve the King, He had never diſſerved 
« him, and would hereafter give him Notice of an 
“Thing that it would be neceſſary for him to be 
informed of wich Reference to England or to Hol- 
e land.” 

THE Marquis thought i it very fit to accept of ſuch 
an Inſtrument, and promiſed him * to acquaint his 
« Majeſty with his good Affection, who He preſumed 
« would receive it graciouſly, and give him as much 
« Encouragement to continue it as his preſent Con- 
« dition would permit.” To which the other replied, 
« that He knew the King's preſent Condition too 
„well to expect any Reward from him: But if his 
« Majeſty would vouchſafe, when He ſhould be re- 
« ſtored, to confirm to him the Office He then held 
« of a Teller in the Exchequer, and continue him in 
« this Employment He then had in Holland, where 
He preſumed He ſhould be able to do him more 
« Service than a Stranger could do, He would think 
« himſelf abundantly rewarded.” Of all which when 
the Marquis advertiſed the King at his Return to 
Bruſſels, He had Authority to aſſure him of the 
« King's Acceptation, and that all that He expected 
« ſhould be made good. 

THr1s was the Ground and Reaſon, that when the 
King came to the Hague the Year following to em- 
bark for England, He received Downing ſo gracioully, 
and knighted him, and left him there as his Reſident; 
which They who were near the King, and knew No- 
thing of what had paſſed, wondered at as much as 
Strangers who had obſerved his former Behaviour. 
And the States themſelves, who would not at ſuch a 
Time of publick Joy do any Thing that might be in- 
| grateful tr, his Majeſty, could not forbear to lament 
in private, © that his Majeſty would depute a Perſon 
* to have his Authority, who had never uſed any 
other Diale& to perſuade them to do any Thing 
He propoſed, but Threats if They ſhould not do 
it, and who at ſeveral Times had diſobliged moſt 


. 
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te of their Perſons by his Inſolence.“ And from the 
Time of his Majeſty's Departure from thence, He 
never made thoſe Repreſentations which Men in thoſe 


Miniſteries uſed to do, but put the worſt Commen- 
taries upon all their Actions. And when He fate 


afterwards as a Member of the Houſe, returning ill( 


in the Interval of Parliament to his Employment at 


the Hague, He took all Opportunities to inveigh 


He endeavours 


70 bring en a 


War, | 


againſt their Uſurpation in Trade; and either did or 
pretended to know many of their Myſteries of Ini- 
quity, in opening of which He rendered himſelf ac- 
ceptable to the Houſe, though He was a voluminous 
Speaker, which naturally They do not like. 

WHEN this Province was committed to him of 
Expoſtulation for the Injuries ſuſtained in ſeveral 


Places from the Dutch, He had his With, and uſed 


little Modeſty in the urging of it. They anſwered, 
* that moſt of the Particulars of which He com- 
<* plained were put under Oblivion by the late Treaty, 
* and that in Conſideration thereof They had yielded 
* to many Particulars for the Benefit of the Eugliſb; 
* and that for the other Particulars, they were like- 


„ wiſe by the ſame Treaty referred to a Proceſs in 


“ Juſtice, of which They had yet no Cauſe to com- 
* plain : Nor had there been any Action pretended 
© to be committed ſince the Treaty was concluded,” 


which was not many Months before, © that might 


95 


* occaſion a Miſunderſtanding.” And ſurely at this 
Time when theſe Things were urged all this was true: 


But He, according to the Method He had been ac- 


cuſtomed to, inſiſted upon his own Demands ; and 


frequently reproached them with their former Sub- 


miſſions to Cromwell, and their preſent Preſumptions 
upon the Goodneſs and Generoſity of the King. 
Ir is without Queſtion, that the States General did, 


by the Standard of their own Warineſs and Circum- 


ſpection, not ſuſpect that the King did intend to make 


a War upon them. They well knew the Streights 


and Neceſſities in which his Affairs ſtood, with Re- 


ference 
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ference to Money, and to the ſeveral Diſtempers of 
the Nation in Matters of Religion, which might pro- 
bably grow more dangerous if there were a foreign 
War; and concluded, that Downing's Importuniries 
and Menaces were but the Reſults of his own Impe- 
tuoſity, and that the King would not be ſolicitous to 
interrupt and part with his own Peace. And there- 
fore their own Ships They ſent out as They uſed to do, 
and thoſe for the Coaſt of Guinea better prepared and 
ſtronger than of Courſe. Nor was the Royal Com- 
pany leſs vigilant to carry on that Trade, but about 
the ſame Time ſent a ſtronger Fleet of Merchants 
Ships than They had ever before done; and for their 
better Encouragement the King lent them two of his 
own Ships for a Convoy. 

AND at this Time They gave the King an Advan- Th infer, 
tage in Point of Juſtice, and which concerned all other 4. Puch 2, 
Nations in Point of Traffick and Commerce. It had g of 
been begun by them in the Zaft-Indies ; where They © 
had planted themſelves in great and ſtrong Towns, 
and had many Harbours well fortified, in which They 
conſtantly maintained a great Number of good and 
ſtrong Ships; by which They were abſolute Maſters 
of thoſe Seas, and forced the neighbour Kings and 
Princes to enter into ſuch Terms of Amity. with them 
as They thought fit to require. And if They found 
that any advantageous Trade was driven in any Port 
by any other Nation, They preſently ſent their Ships 

to lie before that Port, and denounced War againft 
the Prince to whom that Port belonged; which being 

| done, They publiſhed a Declaration, © that it ſhould 
| © not be lawful for any Nation whatſoever to trade in 
* the Territories of that Prince with whom They then 
[were in War.” And upon this Pretence They 
would not ſuffer an Eugliſb Ship, belonging to the 
Eaſt-India Company, to enter into a Port to lade and 
take in a Cargaſon of Goods, that had been provided 
by their Factors there before there was any Mention 
or Imagination of ſuch a War, and of which there 
| Was 


\ 
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new Prerogative to Guinea: And having, as They ſaid, 
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was no other Inſtance of Hoſtility than the very De. WW ore 
claration. And at this Time They tranſplanted this for: 


for there was no other Evidence of it, a War with 
one of thoſe Princes, They would not ſuffer the Eng. 
liſh Ships to enter into thoſe Harbours where They had 
always traded. The King received Animadverſion of 
this unheard of Inſolence and Uſurpation, and added 
this more juſt Complaint to the former, and required 
his Reſident © to demand a poſitive Renunciation of 


cc m 

all Pretence to ſuch an odious Uſurpation, and a de 

« Revocation of thoſe Orders which their Officers had 1 

« publiſhed.” To this Complaint and Demand They MW Fle 
deferred to make Anſwer, till their Ambaſſadour ha the 
preſented a Grievance to the King. the 

4. Englim ONE of thoſe Ships of War, which FA King had Roz 
Push rs lent to the Royal Company for the Convoy. of their I non 
none Cof of Fleet to Guinea, had in the Voyage thither aſſaulted ¶ put 
. and taken a Fort belonging to the Dutch near Cape I Con 
Verde; which was of more Incommodity to them than MW to 

of Benefit to the Engliſb. Of this Invaſion their Am- “x 
baſſadour made a loud Complaint, and demanded li. 

< that the Captain might be puniſhed ſeverely ; and “ ſu 

& in the mean Time that the King would give a was 

< preſent Order to him, the Ambaſſadour, for the ma: 

“ Redelivery of the Place and all that was in it, and 1 

&< He would ſend it to his Maſters, who would forth- mae 

with ſend a Ship to demand it.“ The King had Nobſt 

in Truth heard Nothing of it; and aſſured the Am- 
baſſadour, © that the Captain, if He had done any BMW © 

* ſuch Thing, had not the leaſt Commiſſion or Au- W 

<« thority for the doing it; and that He was ſure He Th. 

* was upon his Way homeward, ſo that He might be Du. 
expected ſpeedily ; and then He ſhould be fure An; 

* undergo ſuch Puniſhment as the Nature of his Of. wit 

„ fence required, when the Matter ſhould be exe 


« mined, and They ſhould then receive full Repars- 
tion.“ This Anſwer how reaſonable ſoever ſati. 8 
fied them not: Nothing would ſerve their Turn but: 


pit 4 
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preſent Reſtitution, before his Majeſty eould be in- 

formed of the Provocation or Ground that had pro- 

duced ſo unwarrantable an Action. They gave pre- 

ſent Orders for the equipping a very great Fleet, and 

the raiſing many Land Soldiers, making greater Pre- 

parations for War than They had made in many 

Years before. They likewiſe prepared a ſtrong Fleet 73 Dutch 

for Guinea, and granted a Commiſſion (which was la Ras 

publiſhed in Print) to the Commander in Chief, < t 

« make War upon the Engliſh in thoſe Parts, and to 

« do them all the Miſchief He could.” 
Prince Rupert, who had been heretofore with the 


Fleet then under his Command, in the Beginning of 


— 


2 


Poſture the Di 


8 


the King's Reign, upon the Coaſt of Guinea (and by 
the Report and Teſtimony He gave of that Coaſt the 
Royal Company had received greater Encouragement), 
now upon this inſolent Demeanour of the Dutch, and 
publiſhing the Commiſſion They had ſent to their 
Commander in Chief, offered his Service to the King, 
«to ſail into thoſe Parts with ſuch a Fleet as his 
« Majeſty thought fit to ſend, with which He made 
« little Doubt to ſecure Trade, and abate the Pre- 


« ſumption of the Dutch.” And hereupon a Fleet 7 Englitk 


was likewiſe preparing for that Purpoſe, to be com-. 
manded by Prince Rupert. | | 

Tx x Parliament had before declared, when They 
made their Addreſs to the King againſt the Dutch for 
obſtructing the Trade, that They would with their 
„Lives and Fortunes aſſiſt his Majeſty againſt all 
«* Oppolitions whatſoever, which He ſhould meet 


with in the Removal of thoſe Obſtructions;“ which 


They believed would terrify, but in Truth made the 
Dutch merry: And in ſome of their Declarations or 
Anſwers to Downing's Memorials, They mentioned it 


Jvith too much Pride and Contempt. And in this mt Pa, 
ſputes were when the Parliament met“ . 


again in November, which came together for the moſt 


ert without a Deſire either to give Money or make 
War. And Downing, who laboured heartily to incenſe 


us 


cc tO for Guinea, 


q 
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He could to prevent it, did not think it poſſible it 


States General took Notice, and would cauſe Juſtice 


The treacher- BUT it was quickly diſcovered, that They were tht 


<it:? And there is no Doubt that was true. And 


Concernments), and preſented an humble Deſire to 
ag King by their Ambaſſadour, « that Prince Ru. 7: 
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us and to provoke them, in all his Diſpatches de. 
clared, © that all thoſe Inſolencies proceeded only 
« from the Malignity of the States of Holland, which 
« could vent itſelf no farther than in Words; bur 
te that the States General, without whoſe Concurrence 
© no War could be made, abhorred the Thought of 


the Dutch Ambaſſadour, who remained at London, and 
was'a very honeſt weak Man, and did all the Offices 


could come to paſs; but that there might be ſome 
« Scuffles upon the Coaſt of Guinea, by the Direction 
« of the Veſt-India Company, of whoſe Actions the 


c to be done upon Complaint, and not ſuffer the pub- 
cc lick Peace to be diſturbed upon their Pretences.” 
And fo the King forbore to demand any Supply from 
the Parliament, becauſe an ordinary Supply would 
rather diſcredit his Demands than advance them, and 
He could not expect an extraordinary Supply but when 
the War was unqueſtionable. And the States General 
at this Time were made a Property by the States of Ml © 
Holland (who had given private Orders for their own WM 


ve pert's Fleet might ſtay in Harbour, as theirs like. Ord 
« wiſe that was prepared for Guinea ſhould do, till poſe 
„ ſome Means might be found for the Abcomemods Moy 
tion of all Differences.” Whereas before They For, 
pretended, that They would ſend their Guinea Fleet WWF? © 
through - the Channel, convoyed by their Admiril*'c: 
with a Fleet of fifty Sail ; which Report had before Veſt 
ſtopped Prince Rupert, when He was under Sail for ul 
Guinea, to wait and expect that Piece of Bravery. li 


But this Addreſs from the States General made all Men ath 


believe there would be an Accommodation, withou 
ſo much as any Hoſtility in Guinea. av 


Tus honeſter Men when They gave the worſt Word 


of the Dutch, 


For 
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For before the States Generel ſent to the King to ſtop 
Prince Rupert 1n Harbour, © and that their Fleets 
« ſhould hkewiſe remain in their Harbours,” the 
States of Holland, or that Committee that was quali- 
fied by them, had with great Privacy ſent Orders to 
De Ruyter, who was in the Mediterranean, to make 
« all poſſible Haſte with his Fleet to go to the Coaſt 
« of Guinea, and not only 
Cape Verde that the Engliſb had taken from them, 
« but likewiſe to take what Places He could which 
« were in Poſſeſſion of the Exgliſb, and to do them 
« what Damage He could in thoſe Parts :” So that 
They might well offer that their Fleet ſhould now re- 
main in their Harbours in Holland. —© 


of Agiers and Tunis, who had in Truth preyed very 


much upon the Dutch, taken very many of their Ships; | 


and had Abundance of their Subjects in Chains. 
And when that Fleet was ſent into the Mediterranean, 
cheir Ambaſſadour had deſired the King, © that his 
Majeſty's Fleet that was then in thoſe Parts might 
upon all Occaſions join with De Ruyter, when Op- 
portunity ſhould be offered thereby to infeſt the 
*Turks;” which the King conſented to, and ſent 
Orders accordingly. But the Dutch had no ſuch Pur- 
poſe : His Buſineſs was to ranſom their Captives with 


Force; and to make an Accommodation for the Time 
o come as well as He could. And when the Engliſh 
Fleet was at any Time in Purſuit of any of the Turks 
Veſſels, and expected that the Dutch, by whom they 

uſt paſs, would have given a little Stop to their 
Flight, which They might eafily have done; They 
Father aſſiſted than obſtructed their Eſcape. And 
Paving made a very diſhonourable Peace with the 
E irates, He made Haſte to profecute his Orders for 
he Coaſt of Guinea. e 


to retake the Fort near 


Wren De Ruyter had been ſent into the Mediterra- 
nean, the Pretence was, that it was againſt the Pirates 


Money, and not to exact the Delivery of them by 
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Upon which © A's ſoon as the King knew of this impudent Af. 
1 front, and that De Ruyter was in Truth gone out of 
the Mediterranean, He thought He might juſtly ſeize 
upon any Ships of theirs to ſatisfy the Damages that 
He could not but ſuſtain by De Ruyter in Guinea 
And fo, it being the Scaſon of the Year that the 
Dutch Fleet returned with their Wines from Bordeaux, 
Rochelle, and other Parts of France, ſuch of them as 
were forced by the Weather to put into the Engliſh 
Harbours were ſeized upon. And the Duke of 704, 
having put himſelf on Board with a Fleet of about 
fifty Sail, upon the r of the Dutch being come 
out to defend their Ships, took many others, even 
upon their own Coaſts; which They choſe rather to 
ſuffer, than to venture out of their Ports to relieve 
them. However there was not any one of all thoſe 
Ships ſuffered to be unladen, or any Prejudice done 
to them; but they were all preſerved unhurt, til 
Notice might arrive from Guinea what De Ruyter had 
The Dutch done there. But undoubted Intelligence arrived in 2 
cannence Hiſ- very ſhort Time after, that De Ruyter had declared 
Guiaca, and begun the War upon the Coaſt of Africa, not 
only by a forceable retaking the Fort which had been 
taken from them, and which his Majeſty had offered 
to deliver, but by ſeizing upon ſeveral Eugliſb Ships 
in thoſe Parts, and by aſſaulting and taking other his 
Majeſty's Forts and Places, and exerciſing all the 
Acts of Hoſtility which his Commiſſion authoriſed him 
to do. . (21 

They refuſer AND in a very ſhort Time after, the Eaft-Indis 
= 7 po- Company complained and informed the King, < that 
| ne, © when their Officer had demanded the Redelivery of 
„ ce the Iſle of Poleroone according to the Article of the 
[0 late Treaty, and delivered the Letters and Orders 
[| e from the States General and States of Holland, which 
« their Ambaſſadours had given at London, to tit 
|} « Governour and Captain of that Iſland ; He, afie 
1 making him ſtay two or three Days there with his Shy 
— «and the Men He had brought with him, told 1 

| | EH: 6% 


f 
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Epward Earl of CLARENDON, Se. 
« hat upon a better Peruſal of the Orders which He had 


« therefore till He ſhould receive fuller Orders, He could 
« uot give up the Place.” And ſo the Officer and 


neceſſitated to return without any other Effect than 
the Affront and Indignity to his Majeſty. 

Wu there was now no Remedy, and the War 
was actually made upon the King upon what Proyo- 
cation ſoever, there was Nothing to be done but to 
reſort to the Parliament, which had been ſo earneſt to 
enter into it. A Fleet muſt be prepared equal to 
what the Dutch would infallibly make ready againſt 


the Spring, and worthy of the Preſence of the Duke 


of York, who was impatient to engage his own Per- 


ſon in the Conduct of it; and the King had given his 
Promiſe to him that He: ſhould, when He had, God 


knows, no Purpoſe that there ſhould be a War. It 


was quickly diſcovered, that there was not the ſame 


Alacrity towards a War now, after it was begun, in 
the Parliament, as there had been when They made 
their Vote: And They would have been glad that 
any Expedient might have been found for a Reconci- 


n Queſtion, who firſt gave Offence by taking the 
F ort from the Dutch near Cape Verde, which ſome 
had preſſed for when He came Home, before any 
more Miſchief was done; and the not calling him in 
Queſtion made many believe, that He had done No- 
thing without Warrant or Promiſe of Protection. 


of War, and ſeemed highly offended with their Go- 
vernour of Poleroone, and proteſted, © that the Not- 
7 * delivery of the Place proceeded only from Want of 


* Order came the next Day after the Engliſb Ship was 


«© another En liſh Shi might return and receive itz 
Vol. II. " * "BP fe «and 


brought, He found that they were not ſufficient , and 


Ship, which had been ſent at a great Charge, were 


muede and that the Captain might have been called 


HE Dutch ſtill diſclaimed all Thought or Purpoſe 


an Order from the Governour of Batavia, which 


F departed : But that They had given Notice of it to 
© the Engliſh Factory at Bantam, that the ſame or 
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The Continuation of the Life of 
and They were confident that it was then in the 
Hand of the Engliſh.” But it was now too late to 
expect any honourable Peace, at leaſt without making 
very notable Preparations for a War, which could 
not be done without ready Money. And whatever 
Orders had been given for the Preſervation of the 
Dutch Ships, it quickly appeared that much of them 
| had been embezzled or diſpoſed of, before they were 
brought to any Judicatory, or adjudged to be Prize; 
and there was too much Cauſe to fear, that the reſt 
would be diſpoſed of to other Purpoſes than the Sup. 
port of the War; though Nothing was more po- 
ſitively ſpoken, than that the War would maintain 

£1 Fro ꝓÜ ; , | OC ey 
Alas THE Parliament ſtill promiſed fairly, and entered 
aſe the Pore upon Conſultation how and what Money to raiſe, 
lane s And now the King commanded the Chancellor and 
2 the Treaſurer to meet with thoſe Members of the 
' Houſe of Commons, with whom They had uſed to 
conſult, and to whom the King had joined others up- 
on whom He was told He might more depend, and 
to adjuſt together what Sum ſhould be propoſed, and 
how and in what Manner to propoſe and conduct it. 
It was about the Month of January. And though 
the Duke took indefatigable. Pains, by going himſelf 
ſometimes to Portſmouth and ſometimes to Chatham, 
to cauſe the Ships and all Proviſions to be ready, 
that He might be at Sea before the Dutch; yet let 
what Advance could be made, as indeed there was 
great, Nothing could be ſaid to be done, till a great 
Stock of ready Money could be provided; and it 
* _ would be long after the Parliament had done thei: 
Part, before ready Money would be got: And there- 


fore no more Time muſt be loſt, without taking 2 1 


particular Reſolution. - 


Aeg er THE Meeting of thoſe Perſons the King appointed | 
fone Torde was at Worcefter-Houſe, where the Chancellor and 
Commoners for Treaſurer (who were known to be averſe from tie] 
er Pw? War) told the reſt, © that there was no more mw * 

a ; —_— ; : 48 hat 


Epwarp Earl of CLARENDON, &c. 
« bate now to be, War or no War: It was come 
ce upon us, and We were now only to contrive the 
ce beſt Way of carrying it on with Succeſs ; which 
e could only be done by raiſing a great preſent Sum 
« of Money, that the Enemy might ſee that We were 
<« prepared-to continue it as well as to begin.“ The) 
who were molt deſirous of the War, as Sir Harry Ben- 
net and Mr. Coventry (who were in Truth the Men 
who brought it upon the Nation), with their Friends, 
were of the Opinion, “that there ſhould not be a 
great Sum demanded at preſent, but only fo much 
« as might carry out the Fleet in the Spring, and 
that ſufficient Proviſions might be made for the 
« Summer Service: And then, when the War was 
c once thoroughly entered into, another and a better 
« Supply might be gotten about Micbaelmas, when 
«there was Reaſon to hope, that ſome good Succeſs 
ce would diſpoſe all Men to a frank Proſecution of 
„the War.” Whereas theſe Gentlemen had hitherto 
inflamed the King with an Afurance, „that He 
* could not aſk more Money of the Parliament than 
They would readily give him, if He would be en- 
„ gaged in this War which the whole Kingdom ſa 
% much defired.” Lo 
Tux Chancellor and the Treaſurer were of Opinion, 
that the Houſe of Commons could never be in a 
better Diſpoſition to give, than They were at pre- 
*ſent; that hereafter They might grow weary, and 
apt to find Fault with the Conduct, eſpecially when 
They found the Country not ſo well pleaſed with 
„the War as They were now conceived to be: 
| © Whereas, now the War was begun, and the King 
engaged in it as much as He could be after ten 
„Battles, and all upon their Deſire and their Pro- 
< miſe; They could not refuſe to give any Thing 
& © propoſed within the Compaſs of that Reaſon, which 
all underftanding Men might examine and judge 


Ground of all the Confidence the Dutch had was 
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The Continuation of the Life' of 
„from their Opinion of the King's Neceſſities and 
« Want of Money, and their Belief that the Parlia- 
c“ ment. would ſupply him very ſparingly, and not 
long to continue ſuch an Expenſe, as They very 
« well knew that a War at Sea would require: And 
« They would be much confirmed in this their Ima- 
&« ination, if at the Beginning They ſhould ſee the 
Parliament give him ſuch a Sum of Money, as 


< ſeemed to be implied by what had been ſaid. That 


“They therefore thought it abſolutely neceſſary, that 


e the King ſhould propoſe as much, that is, that his 


„Friends ſhould move for ſuch a Sum, as might 
ec upon a reaſonable Computation, which every Man 
cc would be ready to make, and of which wiſe Men 


.< upon Experience would eaſily make an Eſtimate, 


< carry on the War for a full Year; that is, for the 
<« ſetting out the preſent Fleet and paying it off upon 


its Return, and for the ſetting out another Fleet 
< the next Spring. If this were now done, his Ma- 


« jeſty would not be involved in importunate Ne- 
<« ceſſities the next Winter; but He might calmly 


< and deliberately conſult upon ſuch farther Supplies, 


<« as the Experience of what would be then paſt 


c ſhould ſuggeſt to be neceſſary: And that this 
< would give his Majeſty ſuch a Reputation with all 
cc his Neighbours, and ſuch Terrour to his Enemies, 
s that it would probably diſpoſe them to Peace.” 
| THxy told them, © the beſt Method to compute 
« what the Expenſe might amount to in a Year, 
s would be by reflecting upon the vaſt Diſproportion 


&« of the Charge We were now already engaged in, 


s and what had been eſtimated four Months ſince, 
ce when the War was deſigned. That it was well 


% known to Mr. Coventry, who had been always pre- 


e ſent at thoſe Conferences, that it had been ſaid by 
the moſt experienced Sea Officers, and thoſe who 


had fought all the late Battles againſt the Duc), 


were, would be Strength ſufficient to beat all the Sbin 


« that a Fleet of forty or fifty ſuch Ships, as the Ki 


* 


*% 


EDwARD Earl of Cr AAN en Se. 


be Dutch had out of the narrow Seas; and one very 
« eminent Man amongſt them ſaid, He would not de- 
« fre above fifty Ships | to fight with all They had, and 
« that He was confident that a greater Number than fifty 

&« could never be brought to fight orderly or uſefully : And 


« yet that there were at preſent no fewer than four- : 
« ſcore good Ships preparing for the Duke. And 


« the Charge in many other Particulars appeared al- 
ready to amount to double the Sum that was firſt 
« computed.” | 

THrxy concluded, that a leſs Sum than two Mil- 
«lions and a Half” (which is five and twenty hun- 
dred thouſand Pounds Sterling) “ ought not to be 
« propoſed, and being once propoſed ought to be in- 
* ſiſted on and purſued without conſenting to any 
<Diminution ; for Nobody could conceive that it 
« would do more than maintain the War one Year, 
which the Parliament could not refuſe to provide 

« for in the Beginning, -as there was ſo much in 
„Truth of it already expended in the Preparations 


« when He went to Sea upon the Fame of the Dutch 
| *Fleer's Intention to convoy the Guinea Ships through 
the Channel.” 

THERE was not a Man in the Company, who did 
not heartily wiſh that that Sum or a greater might be 
propoſed and granted : But They all, though They 
o)agreed in few other Things, proteſted, that They 
„could not adviſe that ſo prodigious a Sum ſhould 


„know any one Man, fince it could not be thought 
fit that any Man who had Relation to the King's 
< Service ſhould move it, who had the Courage to 
c attempt it or would be perſuaded to it.” 

TRE two Lords continued very obſtinate, that 
*a leſs Sum ſhould not be named for the Reaſons 


„ They had given,” which the other confeſſed to be 
4 jult; and They acknowledged too, that the Pro- 
7 3 ought not to be made by any Man who 
i Ff 3 r 


ce and Expedition the Duke had made in November, 


ebe as much as named; and that They did not 
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The Continuation of the Life of 


© was related to the Court, or was thought to be in 
< any Grace there that might diſpoſe him, nor yet by 
* any Gentleman, how well ſoever thought - bel who 
* was of a ſmall Eſtate, and ſo to pay little of ſo 

„great a Sum He was ſo liberal to give.” They 
therefore deſired them . to name ſome of thoſe Mem- 
&« bers, who were honeſt worthy Men, and looked 
upon as Lovers of their Country, and of great For- 
tunes, unſuſpected to have any Deſigns at Court; 
ce and if They were not enough acquainted with them, 
the Lords would find ſome Way by themſelves or 
others to move them to it.” Whereupon They 
named five or ſix Perſons very well known, of whom 
the Houſe had a very good Eſteem, but without any 
Hope that any of — would be prevailed with to 


undertake it. The Lords faid, © They would try 


what might be done, and give them Notice the 

-* next Day, that if it were poſſible it might be the 
< Buſineſs of the following Day.” | 

Tu Chancellor and the Treaſurer choſe three Nor- 
folk Gentlemen of thoſe who had been named, becauſe 
They were good Friends and grateful to each other, 
and deſired them the next Day © that They might 
te confer together.” They told them, They knew 
« well the State of Affairs; the Parliament had en- 
te gaged the King in a War, that could not be car- 
te ried on without a vaſt Expenſe: And therefore if 
tc at the Entrance into it there ſhould be a ſmall or 
© an ordinary Supply given, it would blaſt all their 
„Hopes, and ſtartle all other Princes from joining, 
c“ with whom the Dutch were not in Favour, and who 
* would be inclined to the King, if They ſaw ſuch 
a Proviſion for the War as would be ſufficient to 
continue it for ſome Time, And therefore They 
te deſired to confer with them, who upon all Occa- 


* flons manifeſted good Aﬀections to the King, and 


e whoſe Advice had a great Influence upon the Houſe, 
upon the whole Matter how it might be conduct. 


60 ed. »» They all conſented to what had been ſaid, 


and 


CT» ; 
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and promiſed their own Concurrence and utmoſt En- 
deavours to compaſs what the King ſhould deſire. 

The Lords ſaid, They promiſed themſelves more 

« from them, and that They would not only concur, 


« but” propoſe what ſhould be neceſſary to be grant= 


«ed.” And thereupon They enlarged upon the 
Charge which was already in View, and upon what 
was to be expected, and concluded “ that two Mil- 
„lions and a Half were neceſſary to be inſiſted on; 
and deſired, <* that when the Debate ſhould be entered 
« upon, which They hoped might be the next Day, 
« one of them would propoſe this Sum and the other 
ce would ſecond it.” Rs 
TE looked long one upon another, as if They 


ſaid, that the Reaſons were unanſwerable for a 
liberal Supply; yet He did not expect that ſo pro- 
„ digious a Sum, which He believed had never yet 
« been mentioned in Parliament to be granted at one 


e think it too much, and that He would do the beſt 
He could to anſwer any Objections which ſhould 
« be made againſt it, as He doubted many would; 
e but He confeſſed He durſt not propoſe it.” Ano- 
ther was of the ſame Mind, and with many good 
z Profeſſions deſired to be excuſed as to the firſt pro- 
poling it. The third, who was Sir Robert Paſton, a 
Perſon of a much greater Eſtate than Both the other 
who had yet very good Fortunes, and a Gentleman 
of a very antient Extraction by his Father (and his 
Mother was Daughter te the Earl of Lindſey), declared 
very frankly, that He was fatisfied in his Con- 
* ſcience, that it would be very good for the King- 
dom as well as for the King that ſuch a Sum ſhould 
< be granted: And therefore if They thought him 
ing, let other Men think what They would of him 
«< or xe.” | | Eo 
TAE 


were ſurpriſed with the Sum. At laſt one of them 


« Time, would be propoſed : However He did not 


* fit to do it, He would propoſe it the next Morn- 
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abe Houſe, 


Day; which was entered into with a general Cheer- 


the Engagement of the Houſe, but no Man adven- 


fora Supply of 


lence of the Houſe was not broken; They fate as in 


The Continuation of the Life of 
TEE Lords gave him the Thanks They ought to 
do, and faid what was neceſſary to confirm him, and 
to thank the other Gentlemen for their Promiſe to 
ſecond him, and gave Notice to the reſt of the Reſo- 
lution, that They might call for the Debate the next 


fulneſs, every Man acknowledging the Neceſſity and 


turing to name the Proportion that ſhould be given, 
When the Houſe was in a deep Silence expecting 
that Motion, Sir Robert Paſton, who was no frequent 
Speaker, but delivered what He had a Mind to ſay 
very clearly, ſtood up, mentioned ſhortly the Obli- 
gation, the Charge of the War, and © that the pre- 
„ ſent Supply ought to be ſuch as might as well ter- 
„ rify the Enemy as aſſiſt the King; and therefore 
« He propoſed that They might give his Majeſty two 
Millions and a Half, which would amount to five 
«and twenty hundred thouſand Pounds.” The Si- 


Amazement, until a Gentleman, who was believed to 
wiſh well to the King, without taking Notice of what 
had been propoſed, ſtood up, and moved that They 
might give the King a much leſs Proportion. But 
then the two others, who had promiſed to ſecond, re- 
newed the Motion one after the other; which ſeemed 
to be entertained with a Conſent of many, and was 
contradicted by none : So that, after a ſhort Pauſe, 
no Man who had Relation to the Court ſpeaking a 


Word, the Speaker put it to the Queſtion, © whether tv 
* They would give the King five and twenty hundred fe 
* thouſand Pounds for the carrying on the War N 
e againſt the Dutch; and the Affirmative made a jo el: 
good Sound, and very few gave their Negative aloud, WW v 
and it was notorious very many fate ſilent. So the w. 


Vote was preſently drawn up into an Order; and the 
Houſe refolved the next Day to be in a Committee, 
to agree upon the Way that ſhould be taken for the 

= railing i 
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raiſing this vaſt Sum, the Proportion whereof could 
no more be brought into Debate. 
Tris brave Vote gave the King the firſt Liking of 
the War : It was above what He had expected or in- 
deed wiſhed to be propoſed. And They, who had 
been at the firſt Conference, and delivered the Reſo- 
lution of the two Lords as impoſſible to be com- 
| paſſed, not without Inſinuation as if it were affected 
only to indiſpoſe the Houſe to the War (yet They did 
not think fit to vary from the Proportion, till They 
ſaw the Succeſs of the Propofition, which the Lords 
were engaged to procure a fit Perſon to make); when 
They found the Concluſion to be ſuch as could be 
wiſhed, They commended the Counſel, and fell into 
| another Extreme, that in the Thing itſelf and in the 
Conſequence did very much Harm ; which ſhall be 
next mentioned, after I have ſaid that there appeared 
great Joy and Exaltation of Spirit upon this Vote, 


the Merchants generally being unſkilfully inclined to 

| that War, above what their true Intereſt could invite 
them to, as in a ſhort Time afterwards They had 
Cauſe to confeſs. | | 


mon Council, and commanded the Chancellor, Trea- 
ſurer, and other Lords of his Council, to go thither; 
who, upon the Credit of this Vote of the Houſe of 
Commons for this noble Supply, prevailed with the 
City preſently to furniſh the King with the Loan of 
two hundred thouſand Pounds ; which being within 
few Days paid into the Hands of the Treaſurer of the 
Navy, all Preparations for the Fleet, and of whatever 
elſe was neceſſary for the Expedition, were provided 
with marvellous Alacrity : And the Parliament made 
what Haſte was poſſible to diſpatch the Bill, by 
Which their great Preſent might be collected from 
che People. | - 

Ir hath been ſaid before, that in moſt vacant 


found 


and not more in the Court than upon the Exchange, 


Tu RE King ſent to the Lord Mayor to call a Com- 


? P laces, upon the Death of any Members, Ways were 
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The Continuation of the Life of. 
found out to procure ſome of the King's domeſtick 
SGeservants to be elected in their Places; fo that his 
N Majeſty had many Voices there at his Devotion; 
which did not advance his Service. Theſe Men con- 

. fidently ran out of the Houſe ſtill to inform the Kin 
of what was doing, commended this Man, and diſ- 
commended another who deſerved better; and would 
many Times, when his Majeſty ſpake well of any 
Man, aſk his Majeſty «© if He would give them 
© Leave to let that Perſon know how gracious his 
% Majeſty was to him, or to bring him to kiſs his 
Hand.“ To which He commonly conſenting, eve- 
ry one of his Servants delivered ſome Meſſage from 
him to a Parliament-Man, and invited him to Court 
as if the King would be willing to ſee him. And by 
this Means the Rooms at Court, where the King was, 
were always full of the Members of the Houſe of 
Commons; this Man brought to kiſs his Hand, and 
the King induced to confer with that Man, and to 
thank him for his Affection, which never could con- 
clude without ſome general Expreſſion of Grace or 
Promiſe, which the poor Gentleman always inter- 
preted to his own Advantage, and expected ſome 
Fruit from it that it could never yield: All which, 
being contrary to all former Order, did the King no 
Good, and rendered thoſe unable to do him Service 

| who were inclined to it. | | 
k. Ba- TRE new Secretary, and Sir Charles Berkley, who 
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| C. Berkley by this Time was entered very far into the Kings 
i e , Fayour and his Confidence, were the chief, and by 


Rob. Paton, their Places had Acceſs to him in all Places and 
ll | Hours: And They much diſliked the Officiouſneſs of 
|} the others, as if They preſumed to invade their Pro- 
4 vince. They thought it but their Due, that the King 
| | ſhould take his Meaſures of the Houſe of Common 
W | by no other Report but theirs, nor diſpenſe his Gn. 
i Ces there through any other Conduit. They too 
Il this Occaſion to careſs Sir Robert Paſton, who was! 
Stranger to them, and to magnify the Service 5 


} 
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had done-the King, and the great Senſe the King had 
of it, and that He did long to give him his own 
Thanks: They invited him to come to the Court, 
and Sir Charles Berkley told him as from the King, 
« that his Majeſty refolved to make him a Baron.” 
And by theſe daily Courtſhips and Importunities the 
Gentleman, who was well ſatisfied with what He had 
| done, and never propoſed any Advantage to himſelf 
from it, was amuſed, and thought He was not to re- 
fuſe any Honour the King thought him worthy of, 
nor to neglect thoſe Graces which were offered to him 
by Perſons of their Intereſt, Yet He made not Haſte 
to go to the Court, believing that it_ might make 
him leſs capable of ſerving the King, and that any 
Favour his Majeſty ſhould do him would be more 
ſeaſonable hereafter than at preſent, leſt He might be 
thought to have made that Motion in the Houſe upon 


_— REI id 


Invitations He went thither, and thoſe Gentlemen 
preſented him to the King, who ſpake very graciouſly 
to him, told him, He had done him great Service, 
* which He would never forget,” and many other 
princely Expreſſions, and © that He ſhould be glad 
« ſo ſee him often,” but no Particular to that Pur- 
poſe which had been mentioned to him. 8 

WEN He went next, He found his Majeſty's 
Countenance the ſame : But They, who had courted 
and amuſed him ſo much, grew every Day more 
dry and reſerved towards him ; of which He com- 
Eplained to a Friend of his who He knew had Intereſt 
in the Chancellor, and deſired him to acquaint him 
with all that had paſſed, who had not till then heard 
that He had been at Court, and when He was in- 
Formed of the whole Relation was very much troubled, 
Vell knowing, that how acceptable ſoever thoſe Kinds 
f Courtſhips were for few Days, they were attended 
With many Inconveniences when the End was not 


„ orreſpondent with the Beginning. He knew well the 
6 Reſolution the King had taken to create no more 


Noble- 


Promiſe of the other Reward. Yet after continued 


* 
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„„ which He would contribute all his Endeavours; 


cellor's Kindneſs, concluded that his Court-Friend a 
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Noblemen, the Number whereof already too much 


exceeded : However He was very ſorry, that a Per- . 
ſon of that Quality and Merit ſnould be expoſed to 
any Indignity, for having endeavoured in ſuch a Con- v. 


juncture to do his Majeſty a ſignal Service, and ſuc- ge 


ceeded ſo well; and ſpake with the King at large of 
it, and gave his Majeſty a full Account of the Mo- p. 
deſty and Temper of the Gentleman, of his Quality K 
and Intereſt, and what had been faid and promiſed to ll 


him. The King was troubled, owned all that He to 


had ſaid himſelf to him, as being very hearty, and to 
that He would never forget the Service He had N 
done, but requite it upon any Opportunity ;” but ¶ dc 
proteſted, that He had never made any ſuch Pro- Wl 
„ miſe, nor given Sir Charles Berkley any Authority to 

mention any ſuch Thing to him, which would prove w. 
< very inconvenient ;” and therefore wiſhed, that {Wo 
« his Friend would divert him from proſecuting ſuch MY ab 
a Pretence, which He knew to be contrary to his N. 
© Relolugon.” _ A] 


T xz Chancellor knew not what to ſay, but truly MW»: 


advertiſed his Friend of all the King had ſaid, who S 


again informed Sir Robert Paſton, who thought him- {Wen 
ſelf very hardly treated, and went to Sir Charles Bert. Nne 
ley, who had not the 1 open Arms, yet aſſured 
him © that He had ſaid Nothing to him but by the 
King's Direction, which He muſt aver. That He 
did not uſe to interpoſe or move the King in any of 
« his Affairs: But if He would deſire the Chancellor 
* to take Notice of it, who He knew had a great 
a Affection for him, and upon whoſe Deſire He had 

< performed that great Service, He was confident it 
would be attended with the Succeſs He wiſhed, to 


intimating, that if He had not what He deſired, y 
He might impute it to the Chancellor.“ Upon { 
which Sir Robert, who was well aſſured of the Chan- 


had deluded him, or expected Money, which 7 2 
* 5 
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would not give: And fo the Matter ended with Pre- 


judice to the King. 5 

NoTWITHSTANDING theſe and the like very incon- 
venient Activities, which loſt more Friends than were 
gotten by them, the Noiſe of this ſtupendous Supply, 
given to the King at one Time, made good Im- 
preſſions upon all who had any Affections for the 
King, and was wondered at in thoſe Places where 
Money was moſt plenty. In Holland it wrought even 
to Conſternation, and the common People cried aloud 
for Peace, and the States pretended to have great 
Hope as well as Deſire of 1 It, and ſent their Ambaſſa- 
dour, who remained ſtill in England, new cen to 
ſolicit it. 


ably invite them to. From France He expected only 
Neutrality, by Reaſon He knew He had renewed the 
Alliance with the States; but never ſuſpected, that it 
was in ſuch a Manner as would hinder the Neutrality. 
Spain could do little Good or Harm, nor durſt it to 
engage againſt Holland: Yet all was done that was 
neceſſary towards a good Correſpondence with it. 
The two Northern Kings would find themſelves con- 
cerned, at leaſt to wiſh better to one Side than to the 
other; and had been Both ſo diſobliged by the Dutch, 
that had it not been for the- irreconcilable Jealouſy 
hey had of each other, They might have been 
Junited to the Intereſt of England. But Denmark had 
In the late War given what They could not keep nor 
ecover, and yet could hardly be without; and Sweden 
Wooked with too much Contempt upon the Weakneſs 
nd Unactivity of their Neighbour, to give back any 
Thing They had got: And this reſtrained them Both 
From provoking an Enemy that might give e 
Neo the other. 

ar Denmark had the Year before by Hannibal 
W-:/:d, who went Ambaſſadour into France and made 


Eng- 
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In the mean Time the King neglected not to apply — Condition 
what Endeavours He could uſe, to diſpoſe his Allies J Erf. 


to act ſuch Parts as their own Intereſt might reaſon- ng 
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— of the Tife of” 
England his Way, made many Complaints to the 
King of the Oppreſſion the Crown of Denmark un- h 
s. derwent by the Dutch, and the Reſolution it had n 


to ſhake off that Yoke as ſoon as an Opportunity I u 
A 


<« ſhould be offered; and made a Requeſt to the 

King, that He would endeavour to make the Al. a 
4 liance ſo faſt between Denmark and Sweden, that BR 
the Jealouſy of each other might hinder neither of Mt 
them from doing any Thing that was for their own u 
< Intereſt, without Prejudice to the other.” And Ml 
when the Difficulty was alleged, in Regard that Nec 
Seveden would never be perſuaded to part with E!/enore, Wl w 
and thoſe other Places which had been given up in P- 
the late Treaty; Hannibal Zeſted conſented that what t 


was done in that Treaty ſhould be again confirmed, t 
and ſaid his Maſter was willing and defirous that a 


« the King of England ſhould undertake and be m 


' « Caution for the Obſervation of this Treaty ;” im. th 


plying, © that if this were done, and thereby the A 
Fear of any further Attempt from Sweden were e. 

* tinguiſhed, Denmark would not be long without re- 
„ deeming itſelf from the Vexation which it endured 
from Holland, which, upon former Neceſſities and 
ill Bargains, upon the Matter had an Exemption 
« from paying all Duties upon their own great Trade 
< through the Sound, as much to the Prejudice of all 
* other Princes as of the poor Crown of Denmark. 
This having ſo lately paſſed from a Miniſter of that 
Crown, the King thought it a good Time to endes. 
vour to do that Office between the two Crowns, and 
thereby to unite them Both to the King in this Con-“ 
junction againſt the Dutch; at leaſt that They mig 

Both remain good Friends to his Majeſty, and ſup-W 
ply him with all thoſe Proviſions without which hi 
Navy could not be ſupported, and as far as va“ 
poſſible reſtrain the Dutch from thofe Supplies; MK - 
making ſuch large Contracts with the Enugliſb, that 
there would not be enough left for the other. od „ 
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 Uron this Ground He ſent Mr. Henry Coventry of Hd 
his Bedchamber to the Swede, whoſe Friendſhip Het _ 
much more ' valued as more able to aſſiſt him, and Sweden. 


upon whoſe Word He could more firmly depend. 
And to Denmark He ſent Sir Gilbert Talbot, who was 
acceptable to that Crown by his having performed 
many Offices of Reſpect to the Prince of Denmark, 
when He had been incognito in England, and waited 
upon him to ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom whom He 
had a Mind to ſee, and ſo cauſed him to be entertain- 
ed in ſeveral Gentlemen's Houſes in his Journey, of 
which the Prince ſeemed very ſenſible when He de- 
parted, That which was expected from that Nego- 
tiation, except the Confidence could be created be- 


t 5 | 
ween the two Crowns, was only to preſerve Denmark 
a Friend, that He might not favour the Dutch, and 


\might recall all his Subjects out of their Service; and 
that We might have the ſame Freedom of Trade, 
and the Security of his Ports for our Men of War. 


« ment of his Affairs abroad, there was an Advantage 2 
offered him that looked as if it came from Heaven. Mante fo 
na There came one Day a Gentleman, who looked ra- E 
on ther like a Carter, who ſpoke ill Eng, and defired Dutch, 

de that He might have a private Audience with the Chan- 

all eellor; who preſently fent for him, and in a ſhort 
Time knew him to be a Benedictine Monk, who had 

ha een ſometimes with him at Cologne, and belonged to 

ex the Engliſh Abbey at Lamſpring in Weſtphalia, where 


very reverend Perſon of the Family of Gaſcoigne in 
Horkſbire was Abbot, with whom the Chancellor had 


on. | 

on uch Acquaintance,, and eſteemed him very much; 
up nd He had, during the Time the King ftayed in 
n Colegne, ſent, this Monk ſeveral Times thither, who 


Was likewife a Gentleman, but by living long in Ger- 
bi had almoſt forgot the Language as well as the 
Manners of his own Country. His Buſineſs now was 
% deliver him a Letter (whereof He knew little of 
Wie Contents) from the Biſhop of Munſter, * bow 
=_ ge 


War1LsT the King took this Care for the Adyance- Peas | 
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to the Principality of the other, and received much 
Favour and Protection from the other; who deſired 
the Abbot to give him an honeſt Man, that would 


| 

| 

« the King of England, He (the Biſhop) conceived | ; 
b 

{ 

y 
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Edge of whoſe Dominions that Zngh/h Abbey wy 
ſeated, which had likewiſe a Territory that extended 


carry a Letter from him to the Court of England: 
Upon which this Monk was deputed, the rather be. 


cauſe He was known to the Chancellor. The Matter 


of the Letter was no more, than * that if the War 
« acainſt Holland was to be reſolutely proſecuted by 


<« that a Conjunction with thoſe Allies, who could 

< infeſt the Dutch by Land as his Majeſty would do 
« by Sea, might not be unacceptable to his Majeſty; Wl; 
„ and in that Caſe, upon the Anſwer to this Letter, I 
% He would ſend a fit Perſon to make ſome Propo- q 
<« ſitions to the King and to treat with him.” The {MW y 
Inſtructions the Monk had, were to make all poſi. t 
cc ble Haſte back, and that. as ſoon as He returned on x 


C that Side the Sea, He ſhould ſend the Anſwer He e 


& had received, by the Poſt, ſo directed as was ap. 
< pointed ; and then that himſelf ſhould ſtay at Bru a 
« ſels till He received farther Orders.” 


tr 

Tux Chancellor quickly informed the Kin of this ni 
Diſpatch, to whom the Monk was likewiſe 3 ar 
and his Majeſty immediately aſſembled thoſe Lord I hi 
with whom He conſulted in the moſt ſecret Caſs. Wl M 
Every Body knew ſo much of the Biſhop of Mun, Ml ce 
that He was a warlike Prince, having had Command il co 
in Armies before He dedicated himſelf to the Church A 
3 that He had a great Animoſity againſt Hola, 
which had diſobliged him in the higheſt Point, by © 
encouraging his Subjects to rebel againſt him, au wa 
thoſe of his City of Munſter to ſhut their Gates again M 
him: And when He endeavoured to reduce them V ver 


Force, and to that Purpoſe had beſieged them wit 
his Army, the Dutch ſent an Army to relieve it, a 
declared that They would protect that City. And Hf 
this Means, and by es Mediation of the neighbou ; 
Princes . 


Ewan Earl of Ctarzengon, Ge. 
Princes, who had no Mind that the Peace of their 
Country ſhould be diſturbed by ſuch an Incurſion, the 
Biſhop was hindered from taking that Vengeance up- 
on his rebel Subjects which He intended, and com- 

pelled to accept of ſuch Conditions as did not pleaſe 
him. And all this was but two Years before, and 


boiled ſtill in his Breaſt, that was naturally very hot. 


But He was a poor Prince, unable to give any Diſtur- 
bance to the United Provinces, whoſe Dominions ex- 
tended within a Day's March of his. However every 
Man was of Opinion, that the Propoſition ought te 
be very kindly received, and the Biſhop invited to 
ſend his Agent. And to that Purpoſe the Chancellor 
6)wrote to him, and the Monk was diſpatched the next 
Day. And having obſerved his Orders in ſending 


away the Anſwer, He was very few Days at Bruffels, 
when a Servant of the Biſhop arrived with Orders that 
the Monk ſhould accompany him back into England: 


And fo They Both arrived in London in leſs Time 


T than 
could be expected. 1 1 1 


CE 


. 
* 
* 


a very proper Man, well-bred, a Baron of that Coun- 
try, but a Subject to the Biſnop: He brought with 


him a Letter of Credit from the Biſhop to the King, 
and full Authority to treat and conclude according to 
his Inſtructions, which He likewiſe preſented: to his 
cs WF Majeſty. He brought likewiſe a Letter to the Chan- 
7,8 cellor from the Elector of Mentz, in which He re- 
nd commended to him the Perſon whom the Biſhop of 


* the Biſhop of Munſter would be able to perform 


Tae Gentleman who came from the Biſhop was 


Munſter ſhould fend, and declared . that He believed. 
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bl © whatſoever He ſhould undertake” Which Letter 
na was a very great Encouragement to the King; for his 


Majeſty knew the Ele&or of Mentz very well to be a 


very wiſe Prince and-notoriouſly his Friend, and that 
ß tle would not ſay: ſo much of the Ability of the 


WBiſhop to perform except He knew particularly his 


bRWPcfign, and what He would undertake to. do. 
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had not then, when They prevailed, Half that Ar: : 
* my which He was ſure He ſhould now have; be. 


Tux Baron's Inſtructions were to propoſe, * that 
* his Majeſty would cauſe one hundred thoufand 


change at Hamburgb or Cologne or Francfort, to ſuch 


that Army of the Biſhop ſhould march to what 


© was ſure that his Neighbours, who two Years be- 
„ fore had compelled him to make ſo difadvantageous 


« ſame violent Importunity to obſtruct his Proceed 


„ ings.” To which He anſwered, *© that the Biſhop 
* would never undertake to bring ſuch an Army to- 


brought together in the ſhort Time propoſed : For 


© The Continuation of the Life of . 


“Pounds to be immediately paid, by Bills of Ex- 


“ Perſons as the Biſhop ſhould appoint to receive it; 
and ſhould promiſe to pay fifty thouſand Pounds by 
e the Month in the ſame Places for three Months to 
come: Afterwards He hoped the Army would pro- 
vide for its own Support. This being undertak«r 
on his Majeſty's Part, the Biſhop. would be en. 
„ oaged, within one Month after the firſt Bills of 
Exchange for the one hundred thouſand Pounds 
“ ſhould be delivered into the Hands of his Agent the 
Baron, that He would be in the Dominions of the 
States General with an Army of ſixteen thouſand 
& Foot and four thouſand Horſe ; with which He 
« was very confident He ſhould within few Days be 
5 poſſeſſed of Arnbeim, and ſhortly after of Utrecht: 
And if the King's Fleet came before Amſterdan, 


37 


Place or Quarter his Majeſty ſhould direct.“ 

Tat Baron was aſked, © how it could be poſſible 
&* for the Biſhop, though a gallant Prince and very 
<« active, to draw together ſuch an Army in fo ſhort 
& 2a Time out of his ſmall Province; and how He 


e Peace with the Dutch, would not again uſe the 


„ gether in fo ſhort a Time, in which They could 
not be levied, but that He knows They are already 
« levied, and upon. an Aſſurance of Money can be 


the other, the Interpoſition of his Neighbours, He 


oO . == Dy wo 


* ids the Neighbours were now as much jncenk! i 
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* againſt the Dutch as his Maſter was, and would all 
« engage with him againſt them ; and that many of 
« the Army that is deſigned were at preſent quartered 
ein their Dominions; and that the Biſhop intended 
« not to march in his own private Capacity, but as 
« General of the Empire, for which the Elector of 
« Mentz had undertaken to procure him a Com- 
« miſſion.” He was demanded © how his Maſter 
« ſtood with France, and whether He did not fear that 
« jit would either prevent the Enterpriſe by Media- 
« tion, or diſappoint it by ſending Aid to Holland.” 
;7)He anſwered, his Maſter was confident France 
« would not do him any Harm : That He had ſent an 
« Agent, from whom He ſhould be ſure to receive 
«Letters by. every Poſt.” And within few Days 
after, He ſhewed a Letter that He had received 
from that Agent, in which He ſaid, that Monſieur 
« de Lionne bade him aſſure the Biſhop, that his 
_ « Chriſtian Majeſty would do Nothing to his Pre- 
« judice. E 3 0 : | 
Tais being the State of that Affair, the King con- 
ſidered what He was to do. The Propoſitions made 
by the Biſhop were ſuch, as it was not poſſible for 
him to comply with. But then it was preſumed by 
every Body, that very*much would be abated of the 
Money that was demanded : For it was not an auxi- 
liary Army that was to be raiſed for the King's Ser- 
ic WF vice, whoſe Conqueſts were to be applied to his Be- 
d. nefit, but an Army raiſed to revenge the Injuries 
op which himſelf had received, and what He ſhould get 
0- muſt be to his own Account; and his Majeſty's Hoſ- 
nd tility at Sea would as much facilitate his Enterpriſe at 


dy BY Land, as the marching of his Army might probably 
” diſturb and diſtract their Preparations for the Sea. 
of 


Yet it could not be expected, that the Biſhop could 
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He draw his Army together {and the Attempt was not 
. to be made with leſs Force) without a good Supply of 
a | OY . 


Money, nor keep it together without Pay. 


GE Tux 


lth. — 4 


—_ "ay 4 *. — As 
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Tux Advantage, that would with God's Bleſling 
95 this Conjunction, ſpread itſelf to a very — 
Proſpect. That the People generally in the Provinces 
were very unſatisfied with this War, was a Thing no- 
torious; and that the Province of Holland which be- 
gan it, and was entirely governed by De Wit, did 
even compel the other Provinces to concur with them, 
partly upon Hope that a farther Progreſs would be 
prevented by Treaty, or that a Peace would follow 
upon the firſt Engagement. But when They ſhould 
ſee an Army of twenty thouſand Men, which They 
ſuſpected not, to invade their Country at Land, 3 
in that Part where They were moſt ſecure, and from 
whence ſo much of their neceſſary Proviſions were 
daily brought; They muſt be in great Conſternation, 
and — all their Land Army together, which They 
had not done in near twenty Years, and could not be 
done to any Effect without vaſt Charge, which would 
put the People into a loud Diſtraction. Finally, there 
was great Reaſon to cheriſh the Deſign : And there- 
fore the King reſolved by an unanimous Advice to 
undertake any Thing towards it, that could be in his 
Power to perform. 

THERE was one Difficulty occurred, that had not 
been thought of nor ſo much as apprehended by the 
Baron, which was the Return of the Money, what- 
ſoever ſhould be aſſigned to that Service; for of the 
three Places propoſed hy him, beſides the Secrecy that 
was requiſite, all the Trade of London could not aſſign 
one thouſand Pounds in the Month to be paid upon MI 
Cologne and Francfort; nor could Hamburgh itſelf be il © 
charged with twenty thouſand Pounds in — Months 
Time: Which when the Agent knew, He ſeemed 
amazed, and ſaid They had believed that it had 
« been as eaſy to have — mitted Money to thoſe IM 
ce three Towns, as it was for them ip receive it from fe 
be thence.” 5 
. Concluſion, the King gave; his Apſper 3 in Wri- 
ting, what Sum of Money He would cauſe to be 


paid 
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paid at once for the firſt Advance, that 'the Biſhop 
might begin his March, and what He would after- 

- wards cauſe to be paid by the Month; which being 
leſs than the Baron's Inſtructions would admit him 
to accept, He ſent an Expreſs with it to the Biſhop : ' 
And © till his Return,” He deſired, < that the King 
« would appoint ſome Perſon of Experience to con- 
« fer with him; and They might together inform 
« themſelves of the beſt Expedients to return Money 

3)* into Germany, ſince his Majeſty had hitherto only 

« undertaken to pay his Aſſignations in London. 

What Succeſs this Treaty afterwards had will be re- 

lated in its Place. 2 | | 
Tarzst Advantages from abroad being in this Man- 
ner deliberated and deſigned, it may be very ſeaſon- 
able to look back, and conſider what Preparations 
were made at Home towards the cartying on this War, 
for which the Parliament had provided ſo bountifully : 

And it ordinary Prudence had been applied to the 

Managery, if any Order and Method had been con- 

ſulted and ſteadily purſued for the conducting the 

Whole, the Succeſs would have been anſwerable, and 

at leaft any Inconvenience from the ſudden Want of 

Money would have been' prevented. But whoever 

was at any near Diſtance in that Time when thoſe 

Tranſactions were in Agitation, as there are yet many 

t worthy Men who were, or ſhall be able to procure a 

n ſincere Information of the Occutrences of that Time, 

vill be obliged to confeſs, that They who contrived 

che War had-'the entire conducting it, and were the 
© ſole Cauſes of all the ill Effects of it; which cannot 


1s 8 | 
d be ſet down particularly without wounding thoſe, who 
d were by their Confidence in ill Inſtruments made ac- 
ſe ceſſary to thoſe Miſchiefs, in which themſelves ſut- 
m Wicred moſt. Nor is it the End of this true Relation 


1 to fix a Brand upon the Memory of thoſe, who de- 


ri: ere it from the Publick and from very many worthy 
be Men, but is to ſerve only for a Memorial to caſt m 
id enn Eyes upon, when I cannot but reflect upon thoſe 


Gg 3 Pro- 


King's Reſto- 
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Proceedings; and by my Conſent ſhall never come 
into any Hands but theirs, who for their own Sakes 
will take Care to preſerve it from any publick View 
or Peruſal. i fs Of 5 

Ir cannot be denied and may very truly be aver- 
red, that from the Hour of the King's Return and 
being poſſeſſed of the entire Government, the Naval 
Affairs were never put into any Order. That Pro- 
vince, being committed to the Duke as Lord High 
Admiral of England, was entirely engroſſed by his 
Servants, in Truth by Mr. Coventry, who was newly 

made his Secretary, and who made Uſe of his other 
_ Servants, who were better known to him, to infuſe 
into his Highneſs the Opinion, © that whoever pre- 
« ſumed to meddle in any Thing that related to the 
« Navy or the Admiralty, invaded his Juriſdiction, 
„ and would leſſen him in the Eyes of the People; 
« and that He ought to be jealous of ſuch Men, as 
* of thoſe who would undermine his Greatneſs ; and 
« that as He was ſuperiour to all Men by being the 
King's Brother, ſo being High Admiral He was 
< to render Account to none but to the King, nor 
« fuffer any Body elſe to interpoſe in any Thing re- 
« lating to it.” Whereas in Truth there is no Officer 
of the Crown more ſubject to the Council- Board than 
the Admiral of England, who is to give an Account 
of all his Actions and of every Branch of his Office 
conſtantly to the Board, and to receive their Orders : 
Nor hath He the Nomination of the Captains of the 
Ships, till upon the Preſentation of their Names He 
receives their Approbation, which is never denied. 
Nor was there any Counſellor who had ever fate at 
the Board in the laſt King's Time, to whom this 
was not as much known as any Order of the Table. 

Bur there was no retrieving this Authority, not 
only from the Influence Mr. Coventry, and They of 
the Family who adhered to him, had upon the Puke, 
but from the King's own Inclination, who thougit 
that thoſe Officers, who immediately depend, mw / 
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himſelf and only upon himſelf, were more at his De- 
yotion than They who were obliged to give an Ac- 
count to any other Superiour. And from the Time 
that He came firſt into France, He had not been ac- 
cuſtomed to any Diſcourſe more than to the under- 
valuing the Privy Council, as if it ſhadowed the King 
30 too much, and uſurped too much of his Authority, 
and too often ſuperſeded his own Commands. And 
the Queen his Mother had, upon theſe Diſcourſes, 
always ſome Inſtances of the Authority which in ſuch 
a Caſe the Council had aſſumed againſt the King's 
Judgment; the Exception to which, according to the - 
Relation which Nobody could queſtion, ſeemed to be 
very reaſonable. This Kind of Diſcourſe, being the 
Subject of every Day, made ſo great Impreſſion that 
it could never be defaced, and made the Election and 
Nomination of Counſellors leſs conſidered, ſince They 
were to be no more adviſed with afterwards than 
before. e 1 

AxornER Argument, that uſed to be as frequently 
inſiſted upon by the Queen, and with more Paſſion 
and Indignation, was of the little Reſpect and Reve- 
: rence, that by the Law or Cuſtom of England was 
r paid to the younger Sons of the Crown; and though 
n there was Nobody preſent in thoſe Converſations who 
t knew any Thing of the Law or Cuſtom in thoſe 
e Caſes, yet all that was ſaid was taken as granted, 
: And not only the Duke but the King himſelf had 2 
e marvellous Prejudice to the Nation in that Part of 
ce good Manners: And it was eaſily agreed, that the 
d. Model of France was in thoſe and other Caſes much 
at more preferable, and which was afterwards obſerved 
is in too many. b 5 l 
| THrs being then the State and Temper of the Royal 
ot Family when the King returned, which then conſiſted 
of of the Duke of Gloceſter, and two Princeſſes more than 
e, it now hath; the very next Morning after the Fleet 
nt came to Scheveling, the Duke went on Board and took 
on WY tolleflion of it as Lord High Admiral: And = his- 


oy 
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Secretary provided new Commiſſions for all the Off. 
cers who were in preſent Command, for which it is 
probable They all paid very liberally; for with him 


the Cuſtom began to receive five Pounds for every 
Warrant ſigned by the Duke, and for which no Se- 


cretary to any PET Admiral formerly had ever re- 


ceived above twenty Shillings. Mr. Coventry, who 
was utterly unacquainted with all the Rules and 
Cuſtoms. of the Sea, and knew none of the Officers, 
but was much courted by all, as the Secretary to the 
Admiral always is, made Choice of Captain Pen, 


whom the King knighted as ſoon as He came on 
Board; who from a common Man had grown up 


under Cromwell to the higheſt Command, and was in 


great Favour with him till He failed in the Action of 
Ft. Domingo, when He went Admiral at Sea, as Vena- 


bles was General at Land, for which They were Both 


impriſoned in the Tower by Cromwell, nor ever em- 
mr by him afterwards : : But upon his Death He 
ad, Command again at Sea, as He had at this Time 


under-Mountague when He came to attend the King. 
With this Man Mr. Coventry made a faſt Friendſhip, 
and was guided, by him in all Things. 

A the Offices which belonged to the Ships, to 
the Navy, to the Yards, to the whole Admiralty (ex- 
cept the three ſuperiour Officers, which are not in the 


Diſpoſal of the Admiral), were now void, and to be 
ſupplied by the Duke, that is, by Mr. Coventry; who 


by the Advice of Sir William Pen, who was ſolely 
truſted by him in the Brocage, conferred them upon 

thoſe (without obſerving any other Rule) who would 
give moſt Money, not gonſidering any honeſt Seaman 
who had continued in the King's Service, or ſuffered 


long Xnpriſonment for him. And becauſe an incre- 


Sum of Money did and would riſe this Way, 


| — Principal Officers in the Yards, as the Maſter 
c Te: and others, and the Keepers of the Stores, 
be ling ſeven, eight hundred or a thouſand Pounds; 
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Money as would ariſe upon ſuch Place upon Sir 
Clarles Berkley, for another to another, and tor ſome 
to be divided between two or three: By which Means 
e) the whole Family was obliged, and retained to juſtify 
him; and the Duke himſelf looked upon it as a Ge- 
neroſity in Mr. Coventry, to accommodate his Fellow 
_ Servants with what He might have aſked or kept for 
himſelf, But it was the beſt Huſbandry. He could 
have uſed: For by this Means all Men's Mouths were 
ſtopped, and all Clamour fecured ; whilſt the leſſer 
Sums for a Multitude of Offices of all Kinds were re- 
ſerved to himſelf, and which, in the Eftimation of 
thoſe who were at no great Diſtance, .amounted to a 
very great Sum, and more than any Officer. under the 
King could poflibly get by all the Perquilites..of his 
Place in many Years. By this Means, the whole 
Navy and Ships were filled with the ſame Men :who 
had enjoyed the ſame Places and Offices under Crom- 
well, and thereby were the better able to pay well for 
them; whereof many of the moſt infamous Perſons 
which that Time took Notice of were now become 
the King's Officers, to the great Scandal of their 
honeſt Neighbours, who obſerved that They retained 
the ſame Manners and Aﬀections, and uſed. the ſame - 
Diſcourſes They had formerly done. 
Bes1Dts many other irreparable Inconveniences and 
Miſchiefs which reſulted from this Corruption and 
Choice, one grew quickly viſible and notorious, in 
the ſtealing and embezzling all Manner of Things 
out of the Ships, even when they were in Service: 
But when they returned from any Voyages,” incredi- 
ble Proportions of Powder, Match, Cordage, Sails, 
Anchors, and all other Things, inſtead of being re- 
ſtored to the ſeveral proper Offices which were to re- 
ceive them, were embezzled and ſold, and very often 
ſold to the King himſelf for the ſetting out other Ships 
and for repleniſhing his Stores, And when this was 
diſcovered (as many Times it was) and the criminal 
Ferſon apprehended, it was alleged by him as 4 De- 
LENCS 
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fence or Excuſe, '** that He had paid ſo dear for his 
Place, that He could not maintain himſelf and Fa. 
i mily without practiſing ſuch Shifts: And none of 
thoſe: Fellows were ever brought to exemplary Juſ- 
tice, and moſt of them were reſtored to their Em- 
- ployments. { 6-7 . 
Tux three: ſuperiour Officers of the Navy were 

ſſeſſed of their Offices by Patents under the Great 

al of England before the King's Return; and They 
are the natural eſtabliſned Council of the Lord High 
Admiral, and are to attend him when He requires it, 
and always uſed of Courſe to be with him one certain 
Day in a Week, to render him an Account of all the 
State of the Office, and to receive his Orders and to 
give their Advice. And now becauſe theſe three de- 
pended not enough upon him, but eſpecially out of 
Animoſity againſt Sir George Carteret, who beſides be- 
ing Treaſurer of the Navy was Vice-Chamberlain of 
the King's Houſhold, and ſo a Privy Counſellor; Mr. 
Coventry propoſed to the Duke, © that in Regard of 
„ the Multiplicity of Buſineſs in the Navy, much 
« more than in former Times, and the ſetting out 
* greater Fleets than had been accuſtomed in that 

« Age when thoſe Officers and that Model for the 
„ Government of the Navy had been eſtabliſhed, his 
Royal Highneſs would propoſe to the King to make 
an Addition, by Commiſſioners, of ſome other Per- 
„ ſons always to fit with the other Officers with equal 
* Authority, and to ſign all Bills with them ;” which 
was a Thing never heard of before, and is in Truth 
a leſſening of the Power of the Admiral. It is very 
true, there have frequently been Commiſſioners for 
the Navy; but it hath been in the ſame Place of the 
Admiral and to perform his Office : But in the Time 
of an Admiral Commiſſioners have not been heard of. 
One principal End in this was, to draw from the 
Treaſurer of the Navy ( whoſe Office Mr. Coventry 
thought too great, and had implacable Animoſity MW 
againſt him from the firſt Hour after He had — ; 
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his Friendſhip with Pen) out of his Fees (which, 
though no greater than were granted by his Patent 
and had been always enjoyed by his Predeceſſors, 
were indeed greater than had uſed to be in Times of 
Peace, when much leſs Money paſſed through his 


miſſioners; for it was not reaſonable They ſhould 
| ſerve for Nothing, nor that They ſhould be upon. the 
King's Charge, ſince the Treaſurer's Perquiſites might 
be enough for all. lb l 
Tax Duke liked the Propoſition well, and without 
conferring with any Body elſe upon it propoſed it 
to the King at the Council-Board, where Nobody 
thought fit to examine or debate what the Duke pro- 
poſed; and the King approved it, and ordered that 
the Commiſſioners ſhould receive each five hundred 
* Pounds by the Year :” But finding afterwards that 
the Treaſurer of the Navy's Fees were granted to him 
under the Great Seal, his Majeſty did not think it 
juſt to take it from him, but would bear it himſelf, 
and appointed the Treaſurer to pay and paſs thoſe 
Penſions in his Account. The Commiſſioners named 
and commended by the Duke to the King were the 
Lord Berkley, Sir Fohn Lawſon, Sir William Pen, and 
Sir George Ayſcue, the three laſt the moſt eminent Sea- 
Officers under Cromwell, but it muſt not be denied 


fally. Theſe the King made his Commiſſioners, with 
a Penſion to each of five hundred Pounds the Year, 
and in ſome Time after added Mr. Coventry to the 
Number with the ſame Penſion: So that this firſt 
Reformation in the Time of Peace coſt the King one 


yearly, without the leaſt viſible Benefit or Advantage. 
The Lord Berkley underſtood Nothing that related 
either to the Office or Employment, and therefore 
very ſeldom was preſent in the Execution. But after 
He had enjoyed the Penſion a Year or thereabout, 
He procured Leave to fell his Place, and 9 a 
= | en- 


Hands) what ſhould be enough to pay thoſe Com- 


but that They ſerved the King afterwards very faith- 


Way or other no leſs than three thouſand Pounds 
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Gentleman, Mr. Thomas Harvey, . to give Am Sine 
thouſand Pounds for it: So ſoon this temporary Com. 

miſſion, which might have expired within a Month, 

got the Reputation of an Office for Life wy the good 
Managery of an Officer. 

- de, -T'ars was the State of the Navy befirs: the War 
ee with Holland was reſolved upon. Let us in the next 
e. of the, Place ſee what Alterations were made in it, or what 
" Other; Preparations were made, or Counſels entered 
upon, for the better Conduct of this War: And a 

clear and impartial View or Reflection upon what was 

then ſaid and done, gave diſcerning Men an unhappy 

Preſage 

courſe now in the Court, after this Royal Subſidy of 

five and twenty hundred thouſand Pounds was granted, 

but of giving the Law to the whole Trade of 

<* Chriſtendom , of making all Ships which paſſed by 

dr through the narrow Seas to pay an Impoſition 

* to the King, as all do to the King of Denmark who 

er paſs by the Sound; and making all who paſs near 


<« to pay Contribution to his Majeſty;“ which muſt 


and Duke were often deſired to diſcountenance and 
ſuppreſs this impertinent Talk, which muſt increaſe 
the Number of the Enemies. 
appointed to reſide in all or the moſt eminent Port- 
Towns, for the Sale of all Prize-Goods; and theſe 
were choſen for the moſt Part out of thoſe Members 


vance the King's Service or who promiſed to be ſo, to 
whom liberal Salaries were aſſigned. 

ET TRERE were then Commiſſioners appointed to 
5 ory * all Appeals, which ſhould be made upon and 
. againſt all Sentences given by the Judge of the Ad- 
miralty and his Deputies ; and theſe were all Privy 


Commiſſioners 


and the Secretaries of State; who were like to be moſt 
2 e. careful of the King's Profit. But then the Rules 
of TPEar Sen- 


fences, en were preſcribed to judge by were ſuch as were 
Wal 


of what would follow. There was no Dif. 


concern all the Princes of Chriſtendom : And the King 


Commiſſioners were 


of the Houſe: of Commons, who were active to ad- 


Counſellors, the Earl of Lautherdale, the Lord Aſploy, ( 
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' warranted by no former Precedents, nor acknowledged 
to be juſt by the Practice of any neighbour Nation, 


and ſuch as would make all Ships which traded for- 
Holland, from what Kingdom ſoever, lawful Prize; 
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which was foreſeen would bring Complaints from all -- 


Places, as it did as ſoon as the War — French 


and Spaniard and Swede. and Dane were alike treated; 


whilſt their Ambaſſadours made loud Complaints every 
Day to the King and the Council for the Injuſtice and 
the Rapine, without Remedy, more than References 
to the Admiralty, and then to the Lords Commiſ- 
ſioners of Appeal, which increaſed. the Charge, and 
raiſed and improved the Indignity. Above all, the 
8 Hanſe-Towns of Hamburgh, Lubeck, Bremen, and the 
reſt (who had large Exemptions and Privileges by 
Charter granted by former Kings and now renewed by 
this) had the worſt Luck; for none of them could 
ever be diſtinguiſhed from the Dutch. Their Ships 
were ſo like, and their Language ſo near, that not 
W one of their Veſſels were met with, from what Part 
Jof the World ſoever they came, or whitherſoever they 
were bound, but they were. brought in; and if the 
Evidence was ſuch as there could be no Colour to re- 
lain them, but that they muſt be releaſed, they al- 
Ways carried with them ſad Remembrances of the 
ompany they had been iin. 7 
THERE was one ſure Rule to make any Ship Prize, 
rhich was, if above three Dutch Mariners were abcard 
there need no further Proof for the Forfeiture ;” which 
Peing no where known could not be prevented, all 
erchants Ships, when they are ready for their Voyage; 
aking all Seamen on Board of what Nation ſoever 
ho are neceſſary for their Service: So that thoſe 
Dutchmen who run from their own Country to avoid 
ghting (as very many did, and very many more 
ould have done), and put- themfelves on Board 
Nerchants Ships of any: other Country, where They 
Fcre willingly entertained, made thoſe Ships lawful 
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Prize in which They ſerved, by a Rule that Nobody 


knew nor would ſubmit to. . 
e IT was reſolved that all poſſible Encouragement 
aug, ſnould be given to Privateers, that is, to as many as 
vat, would take Commiſſions from the Admiral to ſet out 
Veſſels of War, as They call them, to take Prizes 
from the Enemy; which no Articles or Obligations 
can reſtrain from all the Villany They can act, and 
are a People, how countenanced ſoever or thought 
neceſſary, that do bring an unavoidable Scandal, and 
It is to be feared a Curſe, upon the juſteſt War that 
was ever made at Sea. A Sail! A Sail! is the Word 
with them; Friend or Foe is the ſame; They poſſeſs 
all They can maſter, and run with it to any obſcure 
Place where They can fell it (which Retreats are ne- 
ver wanting), and never attend the Ceremony of an 
Adjudication. Beſides the horrible Scandal and Cla- 
mour that this Claſſis of Men brought upon the King 
and the whole Government for Defect of Juſtice, the 
Prejudice which reſulted from thence to the Publick 
and to the carrying on the Service is unſpeakable: 
All Seamen run to them. And though the King nov 
aſſigned an ample Share of all Prizes taken by his own 
Ships to the Seamen, over and above their Wages; 
yet there was great Difference between the Condition 
of the one and the other : In the King's Fleet They 
might gain well, but They were ſure of Blows, No. 
thing could be got there without fighting ; with the 
Privateers there was rarely fighting, They took all 
who could make little Reſiſtance, and fled from al 
who were too ſtrong for them. And ſo thoſe Fellows 
were always well manned, when the King's. Shi 
were compelled to ſtay many Days for Want of Me 
who were raiſed by preſſing and with great Difficult 
And whoever ſpake againſt thoſe lewd People, upon 
any Caſe whatſoever, was thought to have no Regau r 
for the Duke's Profit, nor to deſire to weaken tie 
Enemy. | | 1 | 
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- In all former Wars at Sea, as there was great Care 
taken. to appoint Commiſſioners for- the Sale of all 


Prize-Goods,, who underſtood the Value of thoſe 


Commodities They had to fell, yet were compelled 
to {ell better Bargains than are uſually got in publick 
Markets; ſo there was all Striftneſs uſed in bringing 
all Receivers to as punctual an Account, as any other 
of the King's Receivers are bound to make, and to 


Expenſe of the War. And it had been a great Ar- 
gument in the firſt Conſultations upon this War, 
(„that it would ſupport itſelf; and that after one 
good Fleet ſhould be ſet out once to beat the 
« Dutch” (for that was never thought worthy of a 
Doubt), the Prizes, which would every Day after 
« be taken, would plentifully do all the reſt : Beſides 
« the great Sum that the Dutch would give to pur- 
* chaſe their Peace, and the yearly Rent They would 
give for the Liberty of fiſhing;” with all which it 
was not thought fit to allow them to keep above 
«ſuch a Number of Ships of War, limited to ſo 


Particulars of that Nature, which were carefully di- 
geſted by thoſe who promoted the War. But now, 
after this Supply given by the Parliament, there was 
no more Danger of Want of Money: And many 
Diſcourſes there were, © that the Prize-Money might 

be better diſpoſed in rebuilding the King's Houles, 
*and many other good Uſes which would occur ;” 

nd the King forbore to ſpeak any more of appoint- 
Ing Receivers and Treaſurers for that Purpoſe, when 
or moſt other Officers, who were judged neceſſary 
Pr the Service, were already named; and the Lord 
reaſurer, who by his Office ſhould have the Recom- 
Nendation of thoſe Officers to the King, had a Liſt 
Men, who for the Reputation and Experience 
hey had were in his Judgment worthy to be truſted, 


compel them to pay in all the Money They receive 
into the Exchequer, that it might be iſſued out to the 
Treaſurer of the Navy or to other Officers for the 


many Ton and to ſo many Guns;“ with many 
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to be ae, to the King when He ſhould diver bp: | 


ON that Subject. +43 c 
Lord Aſhley Bur one Evening! a Servant of the Lord Ali 0 
— . came to the Chancellor with a Bill ſigned, and deſired 6 
pointing im in his Maſter's Name, that it might be ſealed that \ 
Fraſer Night.“ The Bill was, © to make and conſtitute 6 
19. « the Lord Aſpley. Treaſurer of all the Money that 60 
| ce ſhould be raiſed upon the Sale of all Prizes, which 6 
« were or ſhould. be taken in this preſent War, with 60 
<«< Power to make all ſuch Officers as ſhould be neceſ- 00 
« ſary for the Service; and that He ſhould account 6 
« — all Monies ſo received to the King himſelf, and 

to no other Perſon whatſoever, and pay and iſſue 
out ll thoſe Monies which He ſhould receive in WW pr 
* {ſuch Manner as his Majeſty ſhould appoint by War- 
* rant under his Sign Manual, and by no other < | 
Warrant; and that He ſhould be free and exempt MF ©] 
from accounting into the Exchequer.” When the WW H. 
Chancellor had ſeen the Contents, He bade the Meſ- WM lik 
ſenger tell his Lord, © that He would ſpeak with {MW cor 
e the King before He would ſeal that Grant, and that WW hac 
<« He deſired much to ſpeak with himſelf.” 
The Chanel. T H E next Morning He waited upon the King, WM anc 
e gang and informed him of the Bill that was brought n 
ſealing tis © to him, and doubted that He had been ſurpriſed: 8 © h 
Gran, ce That it was not only ſuch an Original as was with. © R 
* out any Precedent, bur in itſelf in many Particu-B * { 
* Jars deſtructive to his Service and to the Right of Ml < c 
Other Men. That all Receivers of any Part of hu n. 
Revenue were accountable in the Exchequer, and © T 
« could receive their Diſcharge in no other Place * be 
„And that if ſo great a Receipt,” as this was already © th 
(for the Fleet of Wine and other Ships already ſeize( © L 
were by a general Computation valued at one hu, 
dred thouſand Pounds), © and as it evidently would © th 
4 ebe, ſhould paſs without the moſt formal Account H 
I 49 his Majeſty might be abominably cozened, uff vo 
WT || * could it any other Way be prevented. And i Olf 
« the next Place, that this Grant was not only der * 
oy Sau 6 


/ 
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« gatory to the Lord Treafurer, but did really de- 


« orade him, there being another Treaſurer made 
« more abſolute than himſelf, and without Depend- 


« ence upon him.” And therefore He beſought his 
Majeſty, that He would reconſider the Thing itſelf 
« 2nd hear it debated, at leaſt that the Treaſurer 
« might be firſt heard, without which it could not 
« be done in Juſtice :? To which He added, that 
« He would ſpeak with the Lord 4/bley himſelf, and 
« tell him how much He was to blame to affect iuch 
« a Province, which might bring great Inconvenien- 
« ces upon his Perſon and his Eſtate.” 

H E quickly found that the King had not been ſur- 


<« was abſolutely in his own Power to do; and that 
ait would bring Prejudice only to himſelf, which 
„He had ſufficiently provided againſt.” However 
He ſeemed willing to decline any Thing that looked 


had further conſidered. | 

TE Lord Afbley came ſhortly to the Chancellor, 
and ſeemed *© to take it unkindly that his Patent was 
© not ſealed :” To which He anſwered, that He 
“had ſuſpended the immediate ſealing it for three 
* Reaſons; whereof one was, that He might firſt 
* ſpeak with the King, who He believed would re- 
*ceive much Prejudice by it; another, that it would 


“ Treaſurer, who was much affronted in it, to ſeal it 
before He was made acquainted with it. And in 
* the laſt Place, that He had ſtopped it for his, the 
Lord Afbley's, own Sake: And that He believed 
* He had neither enough conſidered the Indignity 
© that was offered to the Lord Treaſurer, to whom 
He profeſſed fo much Reſpect, and by whoſe Fa- 


Office He held, nor his own true Intereſt, in ſub- 
mitting his Eſtate to thoſe Incumbrances which ſuch 
Vol. II. H h «© a Re- 


priſed in what He had done, © which,” He ſaid, 


like an Affront to the Treaſurer, and therefore was 
content that the ſealing it might be ſuſpended till. He 


* not conſiſt with the Reſpe&t He owed to the Lord 


© vour and powerful Interpoſition He enjoyed the 
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& A Receipt would inevitably expole it to. And that 
e the Exemption from making any Account but to 
4 the King himſelf would deceive him: And as it was 
an unuſual and unnatural Privilege, ſo it would 
never be allowed in any Court of Juſtice, which 
cc would exact both the Account and the Payment or 
« Jawful Diſcharge of what Money He ſhould receive; 
< and if He depended upon the | A IIA He would 

« live to repent it.” 

HE anſwered little to the Particulars more than 
with ſome Sullenneſs, that the Ki 
te the Office, and knew beſt what is for his own 
Service; and that except his Majeſty retraQed his 
& Grant, Fe would look to enjoy the Benefit of it. 
c That He did not deſire to put an Affront upon the 
Lord Treaſurer; and if there were any Expreſſions 
jn his Commiſſion which reflected upon him, He 
& was content they ſhould be mended or left out: 

In all other Reſpects He was reſolved to run the 
« Hazard.” 

TRE Treaſurer himſelf, though He knew that He 
was not well uſed, and exceedingly diſdained the Beha- 
viour of his Nephew (for the Lord Aſbley had married 
his Niece), who He well knew had by new Friend- 
ſhips cancelled all the Obligations to him, would not 
appear to oppoſe what the King reſolved, but fate 
unconcerned and took no Notice f any Thing. And 


77. King ſo within a ſhort Time the King ſent a poſitive Order 


If rw bim e to the Chancellor to ſeal the Commiſſion 3 which He 
J it. 
1 
| 
| 


could no longer refuſe, and did it with the more 


Trouble, becauſe He very well knew, that few Meng 


knew the Lord Abley better than the King himſelf 
did, or had a worſe Opihion of his Integrity. But 
He was now gotten into Friendſhips which were mo 
behooveful to him, and which could remove or re- 


concile all Prejudices: He was faſt linked to St | 


Harry Bennet and Mr. Coventry in a League offenſive 
and defenſive, the ſame Friends and the fame Ene 


mies, and had got an entire Truſt with the Lady, 


Who 


ng had given him 


It WF Ty Dr Dn ns 
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who very well underſtood the Benefit ſuch an Officer 
would be to her. Nor was it difficult to perſuade the 
King (who thought himſelf more rich in having one 
thouſand Pounds in his Cloſet that Nobody knew of, 
than in fifty thouſand Pounds in his Exchequer) how 
many Conveniences He would find in having ſo much 
Money at his own immediate Diſpoſal, without the 
Formality of Privy Seals and other Men's Warrants, 


467 


and the Indecency and Miſchief which would attend 


a formal Account of all his generous Donatives and 


Expenſe, which ſhould be known only to himſelf, Meaſure 


| o 8 he | 
TroucH the King ſeemed to continue the ſame — 4 2 


racious Countenance towards the Chancellor which King againſt ; 


He had uſed, and frequently came to his Houſe when 


He was indiſpoſed with the Gout, and conſulted all 


his Buſineſs, which He thought of publick Impor- 
tance, with him with equal Freedom ; yet He. him- 
ſelf found, and many others obſerved, that He had 
not the ſame Credit and Power with him. The night- 
ly Meetings had of late made him more the Subject 
of the Diſcourſe; and ſince the Time of the new Se- 
cretary They had taken more Liberty to talk of what 
was done in Council, than They had done formerly : 
And the Duke of Buckingham pleaſed himſelf and all 
the Company in acting all the Perſons who ſpake 
there in their Looks and Motions, in which Piece of 
Mimickry He had an eſpecial Faculty; and in this 
Exerciſe the Chancellor had a full Part. In the 
Height of Mirth, if the King ſaid, He would go 
L ſuch a Journey or do ſuch a trivial Thing To- 
* morrow,” Somebody would lay a Wager that He 
would not do it; and when He aſked Why, it was 
anſwered, that the Chancellor would not let him :? 
And then another would proteſt, © that He thought 


(there was no Ground for that Imputation ; how- 
Lever He could not deny that it was generally be- 
WE © lieved abroad, that his Majeſty was entirely and 
BE © implicitly governed by the Chancellor.” Which 


„ 0 often put the King to declare in ſome Paſſion, that 
113 r < the 
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«the Chancellor had ſerved him long, and under- 


 « ſtood his Buſineſs, in which He truſted him : Bur 


A Propoſal 
made to the 
Ki 


ce. 


% 


The King - THE King liked the Arguments and the Project 7 


proves it. 


in any other Matter than his Buſineſs, He had no 
„other Credit with him than any other Man” 
which They reported with great Joy in other Com- 
panies, 


IN the former Seſſion of the Parliament, the Lord 


Ii. Afoley out of his Indifferency in Matters of Religion, 


o and the Lord Arlington out of his Good-Will to the 


Roman Catholicks, had drawn in the Lord Privy Seal, 
whoſe Intereſt was moſt in the Pre/byterians, to propoſe 
to the King an Indulgence for Liberty of Conſcience: 
For which They offered two Motives ; the one, © the 


Probability of a War with the Dutch,” though 


it was not then declared; © and in that Caſe the Pro- 
<« ſecution of People at Home for their ſeveral Opi- 
© nions in Religion would be very inconvenient, and 
& might prove mi{chievous.” The other was, © that 
the Fright Men were in by Reaſon of the late Bill 

< againſt Conventicles, and the Warmth the Parlia- 
ment expreſſed with Reference to the Church, had 
« fo prepared all Sorts of Non-Conformiſts, that 
They would gladly compound for Liberty at any 
* reaſonable Rates: And by this Means a good yearly 
Revenue might be raiſed to the King, and a firm 
„Concord and Tranquillity be eſtabliſhed in the 
Kingdom, if Power were granted by the Parlia- 
ment to the King to grant Diſpenſations to ſuch 
« whom He knew to be peaceably affected, for their 
« Exerciſe of that Religion which was agreeable to 
* their Conſcience, without undergoing the Penalty of 
< the Laws.” And They had prepared a Schedule, 
in which They computed what every Roman Catholick 


would be willing to pay yearly for the Exerciſe of his . 


Religion, and ſo of every other Sect; which upon 


the Eſtimate They made, would indeed have amounted 


to a very great Sum of Money yearly. 


me well, and wiſhed chem. to prepare ſuch a Bil; 


which 


. A Ws; * rea 
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which was done quickly, very ſhort, and without any 
Mention of other Advantage to grow from it, than 
« the Peace and Quiet of the Kingdom, and an en- 
tire Reference to the King's own Judgment and 
« Diſcretion in diſpenſing his Diſpenſations.“ This 


come to the Knowledge of the Chancellor and the 
Treaſurer, who They well knew would never conſent 
to it; yet the King reſolved to impart it to them. 
And the Chancellor being then afflicted with the Gout, 
the Committee that uſed to be called was appointed to 
meet at Worcefter-Houſe : And thither likewiſe came 
the Privy Seal and the Lord Aſpley, who had never 
before been preſent in thoſe Meetings. 


was equally approved: And though hitherto it had 
been managed with great Secrecy, that it might not 


\ 
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Tu E King informed them of the Occaſion of their c,! 
Conference, and cauſed the Draught for the Bill to 27 


Hit at tHe 


be read to them; which was done, and ſuch Reaſons private Cen- 
given by thoſe who promoted it, as They thought fit; 


the chief of which was, that there could be no 
« Danger in truſting the King, whoſe Zeal to the 
<« Proteſtant Religion was ſo well known, that No- 
body would doubt that He would uſe this Power, 


« the Good and Benefit of the Church and State?” 
The Chancellor and the Treaſurer, as had been 
preſaged, were very warm againſt at, and uſed many 
Arguments to diſſuade the King from proſecuting 
it, “as a Thing that could never find the Concur- 
* rence of eitker or Both Houſes, and which would 
* raiſe a Jealouſy in Both, and in the People gene- 
rally, of his Affection to the Papiſts, which would 
* not be good for either, and every Body knew that 
He had no Favour for either of the other Factions.“ 


nion, prevailed more; and his Majeſty . declared, 
that the Bill ſhould be preſented to the Houſe of 
Peers as from him, and in his Name; and that He 
hhoped none of his Servants, who knew his Mind as 

„ Hh > „well 


« when granted to him, otherwiſe than ſhould be for 


But what the others ſaid, who were of another Opi- 


d 5 
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cc well as every Body there did, would oppoſe it, but 
cc either be abſent or ſilent:“ To which Both the 
Lords anſwered, © that They ſhould not be abſent 
7 A mark and if They were preſent, They hoped 
e his Majeſty would excuſe, them if They ſpake ac- 
« cording to their Conſcience and Judgment, which 
They could not forbear to do;” with which his 
Majeſty ſeemed unſatisfied, though the Lords of the 
Combination were better pleaſed than They would 

have been with their Concurrence. 

The Bill pre- WITHIN few Days after, the Chancellor remaining 
Hal, Mill in his Chamber without being able to go, the Bill 
Lords, was preſented in the Houſe of Peers by the Fon! Privy 
Seal, as by the King's Direction and Approbation, and 
thereupon had the firſt Reading: And as ſoon as it 
The Treafurer Was read, the Lord Treaſurer ſpake againſt it, © as 
bt 2 * unfit to be received and to have the Countenance of 
tbe fi Read- another Reading in the Houſe, being a Deſign 
*La apainſt the Proteſtant Religion and in Favour of 
« the Papiſts,” with many ſharp Reflections upon 
thoſe who had ſpoken for it; and many of the Bi- 
ſhops ſpake to the fame Purpoſe, and urged many 


weighty Arguments againſt it. However it was mo- 


ved, © that ſince it was averred that it was with the 
« King's Privity, it would be a Thing unheard of to 
deny it a ſecond Reading :” And that there might 
be no Danger of a Surpriſal by its being read in a thin 
Houſe, it was ordered © that it ſhould be read the ſe- 
* cond Time” upon a Day named © at ten of the Clock 
in the Morning;” with which all were ſatisfied. 
In the mean Time great Pains were taken to per- 


ſuade particular Men to approve it : And ſome of the . 


Biſnops were ſharply reprehended for oppoſing the 


King's Prerogative, with ſome Intimation * that if 


They continued in that Obſtinacy They would re- 

„ pent it;“ to which They made ſuch Anſwers as in 
Honeſty and Wiſdom They ought to do, without be- 
ing ſhaken in their Reſolution. It was rather inſinu. 
ated than declared, © that the Bill had been wes 
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ſome ſaid drawn, by the Chancellor,” and averred 
« that He was not againſt it:“ Which being confi- 
dently reported, and believed or not believed as He 
was more or leſs known to the Perſons preſent, He 
thought himſelf obliged to make his own Senſe known. 
And ſo on the Day appointed for the ſecond Reading, 
with Pain and Difficulty He was in his Place in the 
Houſe : And ſo after the ſecond Reading of the Bill, 
He was of Courſe to propoſe the Commitment of it. 
Many of the Biſhops and others ſpake fiercely againſt e Treafwe 
it, as a Way to undermine Religion ; and the Lord TY 
Treaſurer with his uſual Weight of Words ſhewed the % icon 
ill Conſequence that muſt attend it, and © that in the . 
« Bottom it was a Project to get Money at the Price 
of Religion; which He believed was not intended or 
« known to the King, but only to thoſe who had pro- 
« jected it, and it may be impoſed upon others who 
„meant well.” | | „ 
Taz Lord Privy Seal, either upon the Obſervation 
of the Countenance of the Houſe or Advertiſement of 
his Friends, or unwilling to venture his Reputation in 
the Enterpriſe, had given over the Game the firſt Day, 
and now ſpake not at all: But the Lord Aſbley adhered Ld Aftley 
firmly to his Point, ſpake often and with great Sharp- Teatr © 
neſs of Wit, and had a Cadence in his Words and 
Pronunciation that drew Attention. He ſaid, © it was 
the King's Misfortune that a Matter of ſo great 
* Concernment to him, and ſuch a Prerogative as it may 
be would be found to be inherent in him without any 
«Declaration of Parliament, ſhould be ſupported only 
« by ſuch weak Men as himſelf, who ſerved his Ma- 
« zeſty at a Diſtance, whilſt the great Officers of the 
„Crown thought fit to oppole it; which He more 
* wondered at, becauſe Nobody knew more than They 
the King's unſhakeable Firmneſs in his Religion, 
that had reſiſted and vanquiſhed ſo many great 
* Temptations; and therefore He could not be 
thought unworthy of a greater Truſt with Reference 
g to it, than He would have by this Bill.“ 
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The Chancel- © ITI E Chancellor, having not been preſent at the 66 
ir ſpas former Debate upon the firſt Day, thought it fit to E 
een, fit filent in this, till He found the Houſe in ſome Ex- « 
pectation to hear his Opinion: And then He ſtood up 00 

and ſaid, that no Man could ſay more, if it were 00 


* neceſſary or pertinent, of the King's Conſtancy in 
< his Religion, and of his underſtanding the Conſti. 
< tution and Foundation of the Church of England, 
c than He; no Man had been Witneſs to more Af. 
&« faults which He had ſuſtained than He had been, 
and of many Victories; and therefore if the Queſ. 
& tion were how far He might be truſted in that Point, 
Id He ſhould make no Scruple in declaring, that He 
__ „thought him more worthy to be truſted than any 
18 « Man alive. But there was Nothing in that Bill that 
could make that the Queſtion, which had con- 
* founded all. Notions of Religion, and erected a 
Chaos of Policy to otherthrow all Religion and Go- 
* vernment : So that the Queſtion was not, whether(z 
p „ the King were worthy of that Truſt, but whether 
; ec that Truſt were worthy of the King. That it had 
been no new Thing for Kings to diveſt themſelves 
„of many particular Rights and Powers, becauſe 
They were thereby expoſed to more Trouble and 
« Vexation, and ſo deputed that Authority to others 
« qualified by them: And He thought it a very un. 
<« reaſonable and unjuſt Thing to commit ſuch a Truſt 
< to the King, which Nobody could ſuppoſe He 
© could execute himſelf, and ol muſt fabjet him to 
« daily and hourly Importunities, which muſt be ſo 
& much the more uneaſy to a Nature of fo great 
Bounty and Generoſity, that Nothing is ſo ungrate- 
ful to him as to be obliged to deny.” 

Ard dos * IN the Vehemence of this Debate, the Lord Aſble 
ſme unguards having uſed ſome Language that He knew reflected 

TY} upon him, the Chancellor let fall ſome unwary Ex- 
plreſſions, which were turned to his Reproach and re- 
membered long after. When He inſiſted upon the 
Wildneſs and Illimirednels in the Bill, He ſaid, i 
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« was Ship-Money in Religion, that Nobody could 

« know the End of, or where it would reſt; that if it 

« were paſſed, Dr. Goffe or any other Apoſtate from 

« the Church of England might be made a Biſhop or 

« Archbiſhop here, all Oaths and Statutes and Sub- 

e ſcriptions being diſpenſed with: Which were 

thought two envious Inſtances, and gave his Enemies 

Opportunities to make Gloſſes and Reflections upon 

to his Diſadvantage. In this Debate it fell out that 

the Duke of York appeared very much againſt the 

Bill; which was imputed to the Chancellor, and 

ſerved to heap Coals of Fire upon his Head, In the End, 

very few having you for it, though there were 

many who would have conſented to it, beſides the 

Catholick Lords, it was agreed that there ſhould be 

no Queſtion put for the Commitment ; which was 

the moſt civil Way of rejecting it, and left it to be no 

more called for. : oY | 61 
Tux King was infinitely troubled at the ill Succeſs 7% Xing - WIN 

of this Bill, which He had been aſſured would paſs e Ki 

notwithſtanding the Oppoſition that was expected; ander. 

and it had produced one Effect that was foreſeen 

though not believed, in renewing the Bitterneſs againſt 

the Roman Catholicks. And They, who watched all 

Occaſions to perform thoſe Offices, had now a large 

Field to expreſs their Malice againſt the Chancellor 

and the Treaſurer, ** whoſe Pride only had diſpoſed 

them to ſhew their Power and Credit in diverting the 

«* Houſe from gratifying the King, to which They 

Wy © had been inclined ;” and his Majeſty heard all that 

could be faid againſt them without any Diſlike. After 

two or three Days He ſent for them Both together in- 

to his Cloſet, which made it generally believed in the 

Court, that He reſolved to take Both their Offices 

from them, and They did in Truth believe and expect 

it: But there was never any Cauſe appeared after to 

think that it was in his Purpoſe. He ſpake to them 

of other Buſineſs, without taking the leaſt Notice of 

the other Matter, and diſmiſſed them with a Counte- 

1 nance 
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nance leſs open than He uſed to have towards them, 
and made it evident that He had not the ſame 
Thoughts of them He had formerly. | 
AND when the next Day, the Chancellor went to 
him alone, and was admitted into his Cabinet, and 
began to take Notice © that He ſeemed to have Dif. 
« ſatisfaction in his Looks towards him ;” the King, 
in more Choler than He had ever before ſeen him, 
told him, his Looks were ſuch as they ought to be; 
* that He was very much unſatisfied with him, and 
thought He had uſed him very ill; that He had de- 
<« ſerved better of him, and did not expect that He 
* would have carried himſelf in that Manner as He 
had done in the Houſe of Peers, having known his 
% Majeſty's own Opinion from himſelf, which it'y 
<« ſeemed was of no Authority with him if it differed 
from his Judgment, to which He would not ſubmit 
„ againſt his Reaſon.” T“ 
TEE other, with the Confidence of an honeſt Man, 
entered upon the Diſcourſe of the Matter, affured 
him © the very propoſing it had done his Majeſty 
* much Prejudice, and that They who were beſt at. 
„ fected to his Service in Both Houſes were much 
'* troubled and afflicted with it: And of thoſe who 
ce adviſed him to it, one knew Nothing of the Con- 
“ ſtitution of England, and was not thought to wiſh 
<« yell to the Religion of it; and the other was ſo well 
* known to him, that Nothing was more wonderful 
<* than that his Majeſty ſhould take him for a ſafe Coun- 
be ſellor.“ He had Recourſe then again to the Matter, 
and uſed ſome Arguments againſt it which had not 
been urged before, and which ſeemed to make Im- 
preſſion. He heard all He ſaid with Patience, but 
ſeemed not to change his Mind, and anſwered nM 
more than that it was no Time to ſpeak to the 
„Matter, which was now paſſed; and if it had been 
“ unſeaſonably urged, He might ſtill have carried him. 
< {elf otherwiſe than He had done ;”. and ſo ſpake d 
Somewhat elſee. 39 Uh y 
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H1s Majeſty did not withdraw any of his Truſt or 
Confidence from him in his Buſineſs, and ſeemed to 
have the ſame Kindneſs for him: But from that Time 
He never had the fame Credit with him as He had 
before. The Lord Afbley got no Ground, but Sir 
Harry Bennet very much, who, though He ſpake very 
little in Council, ſhewed his Power out of it, by per- 
ſuading his Majeſty to recede from many Reſolutions 
He had taken there. And afterwards in all the De- 
bates in Council which were preparatory to the War, 
and upon thoſe Particulars which have been men- 
tioned before, which concerned the Juſtice and Policy 
that was to be obſerved, whatſoever was offered by the 

Chancellor or Treaſurer was never conſidered. It was 
Anſwer enough, that They were Enemies to the 
« War;” which was true, as long as it was in Delibe- 
ration: But from the Time it was reſolved and reme- 
dileſs, none of them who promoted it contributed any 
Thing to the carrying it on proportionably to what 
was done by the other two. | 

THERE was another and a greater Miſchief than 4% i dbe 

hath been mentioned, that reſulted from that unhappy _ 
Debate; which was the Prejudice and Diſadvantage 
| that the Biſhops underwent by their ſo unanimous Dif- 
like of that Bill. For from that Time the King never 
treated any of them with that Reſpe& as He had done 
formerly, and often ſpake of them too ſlightly ; which 
ealily encouraged others not only to mention their 

Perſons very negligently, but their Function ahd Re- 

ligion itſelf, as an Invention to impoſe upon the free 
= Judgments and Underſtandings of Men. What was 
Wy preached in the Pulpit was commented upon and de- 
By rided in the Chamber, and Preachers acted, and Ser- 
mons vilified as laboured Diſcourſes, which the Preach- 
ers made only to ſhew their own Parts and Wit, with- 
out any other Deſign than to be commended and pre- 
WT ferred. Theſe grew to be the Subjects of the Mirth 
and Wit of the Court; and ſo much Licenſe was ma- 
nifeſted in it, that gave infinite Scandal to thoſe who 
= 8 obſerved 
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-obſerved it, and to thoſe who received the Reports of 

it: And all ſerious and prudent Men took it as an ij 
Preſage, that whilſt all warlike Preparations were 

made in Abundance ſuitable to the Occaſion, there 
ſhould ſo little Preparation of Spirit be for a War 

_ againſt an Enemy, who might poſſibly be without 
ſome of our Virtues, but aſſuredly was without any of 
.our Vices. e . 
| THERE begun now to appear another Enemy, 
much more formidable than the Dutch, and more 
difficult to be ſtruggled with ; which was the Plague, 
that brake out in the Winter, and made fuch an early 
Progreſs in the Spring, that though the weekly Num-(; 
bers did not riſe high, and it appeared to be only in 
the Outſkirts of the Town, and in the moſt obſcure 
Alleys, amongſt the pooreſt People ; yet the ancient 
Men, who well remembered in what Manner the laſt 
great Plague (which had been near forty Years before) 
farſt brake out, and the Progreſs it afterwards made, 
foretold a terrible Summer. And many of them re- 
moved their Families out of the City to Country-Ha- 
bitations; when their Neighbours laughed at their 
Providence, and thought They might have ſtayed 
without Danger : But They found ſhortly that They 
had done wiſely. In March it ſpread ſo much, that 
the Parliament was very willing to part : Which was 
likewiſe the more neceſſary, in Regard that ſo many of 
the Members of the Houſe of Commons were aſſigned 

to ſo many Offices and Employments which related to 
the War, and which required their immediate Attead- 
ance. For though the Fleet was not yet gone out, yet 
there were many Prizes daily brought in, beſides the 
firſt Seizure, which by this Time was adjudged lawtul 
Prize; in all which great Loſs was ſuſtained by the 
Licenſe of Officers as well as common Men, and the 
Abſence of ſuch as ſhould reſtrain and puniſh it: 9 hi 
that, as ſoon as the Bill was paſſed the Houſes for the 
good Aid They had given the King, and was read 
tor the Royal Aſſent, his Majeſty paſſed it, and pt. 


roguet 
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rogued the Parliament in April (which was in 1665) Th Pee. 


till September following; his Majeſty declaring, © that . 
| « if it pleaſed God to extinguiſh or allay the Fierceneſs 
« of the Plague,” which at that Time raged more, He 
« ſhould be glad to meet them then; by which Time 
„They would judge by ſome Succeſs of the War, 
« what was more to be done. But if that Viſitation 
« increaſed, They ſhould have Notice by Proclama- 
« tion that They might not hazard themſelves.” 


THe Parliament being thus prorogued, there was 7 Flu pre- 


the ſame Reaſon to haſten out the Fleet; towards P. 
which the Duke left Nothing undone, which his un- 
wearied Induſtry and Example could contribute to- 
wards it, being himſelf on Board, and having got all 
Things neceſſary into his own Ship that He cared for. 
W But He found that it was abſolutely requiſite to put 
out to Sea, though many Things were wanting in 
other Ships, even of Beer and other Proviſion of Vic- 
W tual; not only to be before the Enemy, but becauſe 
He ſaw it would be impollible, whilſt the Ships were 
in Port, to keep the Seamen from going on Shore, by 
which They might bring the Plague on Board with 
them; and there was already a Suſpicion that the In- 
fection was got into one of the ſmaller Ships. 

Ir hath been ſaid before, that all Things relating 
to the Fleet were upon the Matter wholly governed 


q by Mr. Coventry. It is very true, that the Officers of 7h Dute of 


the Navy conſtantly attended the Duke together with 


York conſults 


much ⁊cuth 


choſe three Sea-Captains who have been named be- ere eninene 


fore: But from the Time that the War was declared, 
his Highneſs conſulted daily, for his own Information 
and Inſtruction, with Sir John Lawſon and Sir George 
Alſcue and Sir William Pen, all Men of great Expe- 
nience, and who had commanded in ſeveral Battles. 
Upon the Advice of theſe Men the Duke always made 
This Eſtimates and all Propoſitions to the King. There 


vas ſomewhat of Rivalſhip between the two laſt, be- 


cauſe They had been in equal Command: Therefore 
0 he Duke took Sir William Pen into his own Ship, and 
= | made 


Sea-Officer 
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f +. made him Captain of it; which was a great Truſt, 
| q and a very honourable Command, that exempted him 


1 from receiving any Orders but from the Duke, and MW up 
bY. ſo extinguiſhed the other Emulation, the other two be. hac 
1 ing Flag Officers and to command ſeveral Squadrons, anc 


Ix all Conferences with theſe Men Mr. Coventry; < C 


N Preſence and Attendance was neceſſary, both to re. Wl © p 
wy duce all Things into Writing which were agreed up- « ti 
1 on, and to be able to put the Duke in Mind of what Ml Ch: 
«| le was to do. Lawſon was the Man of whoſe Judg- WM day 
't ment the Dake had the beſt Eſteem : And He was The 
4 ; in Truth, of a Man of that Breeding (for He was a WM two 


. underſtood his Profeſſion incomparably well, ſpake E 
if clearly and pertinently, but not pertinaciouſly enough to 8 
| 1 when He was contradicted. Ayſcue was a Gentleman, ing! 
14 but had kept ill Company too long, which had blunt. Ned t 


b | perfect Tarpawlin), a very extraordinary Perſon; He ¶ cou 


| | I! ed his Underſtanding, if it had been ever ſharp : He ble. 
=_ was of few Words, yet ſpake to the Purpoſe and to Ml the 
| l | be eaſily underſtood. Pen, who had much the wort land 
18 Underſtanding, had a great Mind to appear better bein 
id} bred, and to ſpeak like a Gentleman; He had got Ear! 
Pt | many good Words which He uſed at Adventure; He {Wothe 
| | was a formal Man, and ſpake very leiſurely but much, WF Volt 
? 


and left the Matter more intricate and perplexed than with 
1 He found it. He was entirely governed by Mr, take 
| | Coventry, who ſtill learned enough of him to offer Nveni 
| any Thing rationally in the Debate, or to croſs what T 

E |: was not. agreeable to his own Fancy, by which He tion 

1 | was ſtill ſwayed out of the Pride and Perverſeneſs declare 
his Will. : Cs : 48 

 - Upon Debate and Conference with theſe Men, the hip 
il Duke brought Propoſitions to the King reduced into Exce 
Writing by Mr. Coventry; and the King commonly ont. 
conſulted them with the Lord Treaſurer in his Pre-. Nhe c 

38 ſence, the Propoſitions being commonly for Increat Mit tt 
| | of the Expenſe, which Mr. Coventry was ſolicitous by een 


if all the Ways poſſible to contrive. To thoſe Conlul Rane 
0 | ations the Duke always brought the Sea-Officers, - ot 
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Mr. Coventry, who ſpake much more than They, to | 
explain eſpecially what Sir William Pen ſaid, who took 
upon himſelf to ſpeak moſt, and often what the others 
had never thought though They durſt not contradict ; 
and Sir -Fobn Lawſon often complained, that Mr. 

« Coventry put that in Writing which had never been 
66 ſed by them, and would continue diſputing it 
« till They yielded.” Every Conference raifed the 
Charge very much; and what They propoſed Yeſter- 
| day as enough was To-day made twice as much; if 
They propoſed ſix Fire-Ships to be provided, within 
two or three Days They demanded twelve: So there 
could be no poſſible Computation of the Charge. 
S By this Means the Fleet that was now ready to put Th Duke puts 
to Sea amounted to fourſcore Sail; and the King will-“ * 
W ingly conſented, upon the Reaſons the Duke preſent- 
ed to him, that they ſhould ſet Sail as ſoon a was poſſi- 
ble. And before the End of April the Duke was with 
the whole Fleet at Sea, and viſited the Coaſt of Hol- 
land, and took many Ships in their View, their Fleet 
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being not yet in Readineſs. Many Noblemen, the May Nu 
WI Earl of Peterborough, the Lord Viſcount Ferrers, and ln. 
W others, with many Gentlemen of Quality, went as 
Volunteers, and were diſtributed into the ſeveral Ships 
W with much Countenance by the Duke, and as many 
taken into his own Ship as could be done with Con- 
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venience. he 
Tat Duke of Buckingham had from the firſt Men- 

tion of the War, which He promoted all He could de- 
clared “ that He would make one in it:“ And when it 
Vas declared, He deſired to have the Command of a 
hip, which the Duke poſitively denied to give him, 
rcept the King commanded it (and his Majeſty was 
Hontent to refer that, as He did the Nomination of all 
he other Officers, to his Brother), and did not think 
t that a Man, of what Quality ſoever, who had never 
een at Sea, ſhould his firſt Voyage have the Com- 
and of any conſiderable Ship (and a ſmall one had 
ot been for his Honour); at which He was much 
3 | troubled. 
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troubled. Vet his Friends told him that He was t00(z 


far engaged, to ſtay at Home when his Royal High. 

neſs ventured. his own Perſon: And thereupon He re. 
ſolved to go a Volunteer, and put himſelf on Board a 
Flag-Ship, the Captain whereof was in his Favour. 

And then He deſired, © that in Reſpect of his Quality, 

<« and his being a Privy Counſellor, He might be pre. 

<« ſent in all Councils of War.” The Duke thought 

this not reaſonable, and would not make a new Pre. 
cedent. There were many of the ancient Nobility, 

Earls, and Barons, who were then on Board as Volun- 

teers; and if the Counſideration of Quality might en- 

title them to be preſent in Council, all Orders would 
be broken, there being none called but Flag-Officers: 
And therefore his Royal Highneſs poſitively refuſed to 
gratify him in that Point; which the Duke of Bucking- 

ham thought (it being enough known that the Duke 

had neither Eſteem or Kindneſs for him) to be ſuch a 
perſonal Diſobligation, that would well excuſe him for 
declining the Enterpriſe. And pretending that He did 
appeal to the King in Point of Right, He left the 
Fleet, and returned to the Shore to complain. And 

We return back too to the View'of other Particulars. 

7 urs E were two Perſons, whom the King and 
ae, his Brother did deſire to make remarkable by ſome 
ee extraordinary Favours: One of which was equally 
Sir Charles grateful to Both, Sir Charles Berkley, who had been 


1 lately created an ri Viſcount by the Name of Lord 


Fitzharding, the old and true Surname of the Family; 
upon whom the King had, for Reaſons only known to 
himſelf, ſet his Aﬀection ſo much, that He had never 


of Fal- 
mouth, 


denied any Thing He aſked for himſelf or for am 
Body elſe, and was well content that He ſhould be 
urite. He had been long 
thought ſo to the Duke, who was willing to promo 
any Thing to his Advantage: And the King had de. 
ferred thoſe Inſtances only till the Parliament ſnou 
be prorogued, leſt it ſhould raiſe the Appetites di 
others to make Suits, which He had hitherto defend" 


looked upon as his Favourite. 


; | himfdl 
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himſelf from, by declaring He would make no more 
Lords. But the Parliament was no ſooner prorogued, 
than it was reſolved to be put in Execution: And 
when it was to be done, the Chancellor had the Ho- 
nour to be preſent alone with the King and Duke, when 
it ſeemed to be firſt thought of. And when the Duke 
propoſed it as a Suit to the King, that He would 
make the Lord Fitzbarding an Earl, extolling his 
Courage and Affection to the King; He was pleaſed 
with the Motion to that Degree, that He extolled him 
with Praiſes which could be applied to few Men; And 
it was quickly reſolved that He ſhould be an Earl of 
England, and a Title was as ſoon found out; and ſo He 
was created Earl of Falmouth, before He had one Foot 
of Land in the World. 

Ap to gratify the King for this Favour, the 
Duke likewiſe propoſed that the King would make Sir 
Harry Bennet a Lord, whom all the World knew He 
did not care for; which was as willingly granted: And 
He had no more Eſtate than the other, and could not 
ſo eaſily find a Title for his Barony. But becauſe He 


which was an- ancient Barony expired, and to which 
Family He had not the leaſt Relation : And for ſome 
Days upon the ſigning the Warrant He was called 
Lord Cheney, until a Gentleman of the beſt Quality in 
Buckinghamſhire, who though He had no Title to the 
Barony was yet of the ſame Family, and inherited 
moſt Part of the Eſtate, which was very conſiderable, 
and was married to a Daughter of the Duke of New- 
castle, heard of it, and made Haſte to ſtop it. He went 
firſt to Sir Harry Bennet himſelf, and deſired him 
not to affect a Title to which He had no Relation; 
and to which though He could not pretend of direct 

* „Right, yet He was not ſo obſcure but that himſelf or 

a Son of his might hereafter be thought worthy of 
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Ard Sir H. 
Bennet Lord 


Arlington, 


had no Mind to retain his own Name, which was no 
good one, his firſt Warrant was to be created Cheney, 


. * it by the Crown; and in that Reſpect it would be 
Wy ome Trouble to him to fee it veſted in the Family 
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ce of a Stranger.” The Secretary did not give him ſo 
eivit an Anſwer as He expected, having no Knowledge 
of the Gentleman. Yet ſhortly after, upon Informa. 
tion of his Condition and Quality (as He was in all 
Reſpects very worthy-of Conſideration), the Patent be. 
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ing not yet prepared, He was contented to take the 
Title of a little Farm that had belonged to his Father 1 

and was fold by him, and now in the Poſſeſſion of | 

another private Perſon; and fo was created Lord Ar- 7 

Angton, the proper and true Name of the Place being t 
Harlington, a little Village between London and Lxlridpe. MW i 

11 Freſche- THE King took the Occaſien to make theſe two f 
ville crazed Noblemen from an Obligation that lay upon him to k 
ſcheville. confer two Honours at the ſame Time; the one upon I 
Mr. Freſcheville, of a very ancient Family in Derbyſbire 8 

and a fair Eſtate, who had been always bred in the ye 
Court, a menial Servant of the laſt King, and had ip 
ferred him in the Head of a Troop of Horſe raifed at m 

his own Charge in the War, and whom his late Majeſty * 

| had promiſed to make a Baron. ft all 

A M. Ri- THE other was Mr. Richard Arundel cf Trerice in H 
chard Arun- Cprnwall, a Gentleman as well known by what He had WW hi: 
| Arundel of done and fuffered in the late Time, as by the Emi- 21 
Trence. nency of his Family, and the Fortune He was till MW Fa 
Maſter of after the great Depredation of the Time. Pr. 

John Arundel, his Father, was of the beſt Intereſt and * a 
The eminen Eſtate of the Gentlemen of Cornwall: And in the Be- 0 
el. ginning of the Troubles, when the Lord Hopton and pre 
»an and bis The other Gentlemen with him were forced to retire Wl © 
Fan'y. into Cornwall, He and his Friends ſupported them, and © F 
gave the firſt Turn and Oppoſition to the Current af bet 

the Parliament's Uſurpation ; and to them, their Cou- Wn Eft: 

rage and Activity, all the Succeſs that the Lord Hopin WW nen 

Had afterwards was juſtly to be imputed as to the firlt Ma 

Riſe: The old Gentleman was then above ſeventy i his 


Years of Age, and infirm; but all his Sons He en-. 
gaged in the War: The two eldeſt were eminent Of. 
cCers, Both Members of the Houſe of Commons, and 
the more zealous Soldiers by having been Witneſſes N 

1 te 
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Troop, charging and driving back a bold Sally that 


was made out of Plymouth when it was befieged : And 
this other Gentleman of whom we now ſpeak, and who 
was then the younger Brother, was an excellent Colo- 
nel of Fobt to the End of the War. 
 Waen Sir Nicholas Slanning, who was Governout of 
Pendennis, loft his Life bravely in the Siege of Briftol, 
the King knew not into what Hands to commit that 
important Place ſo ſecurely, as by ſending a Commiſ- 
fon to old John Arundel of Treritè to command, well 


Intereſt; and in Reſpect of his Age joined his eldeſt 
Son with him: And after his Death He added chie 
younger Brother to the Command, of whom We are 
ſpeaking, who was in Truth then looked upon as the 
moſt powerful Perſon in that Count. iy 


. > , 


 Waen the King, then Prince, was compelled after 
almoſt the whole Weſt was loſt to retire into Cornwall, 
He remained in Pendennis Caſtle, and from thence made 
his firſt Embarkation to Scilly : And at parting, out of 
a princely Senſe of the Affection and Service of that 
Family, He took the old Gentleman aſide, and in the 
Preſence of his Son wiſhed him © to defend the Place 
«as long as He could, becauſe Relief might come, 


He would make him a Baron, and if He were dead 
„He would make it good to his Son.“ The old Man 
behaved: him bravely to his Death, having all his 
Eſtate taken from him; and his Son remained as emi- 
nently faithful, and had as deep Marks of it as any 
Man: So that at the King's Return, who never forg 

his Promiſe, He might have received the Effect of it 
nin the firſt Creation, if He had deſired it; but He 
choſe rather to recover the Bruiſes his Fortune had en- 
dured by Seizures and Sequeſtrations, before He would 
embark him in a Condition that muſt preſently _ 
4 Ii 2 lis 


knowing that it mut be preſerved principally by his 
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© of which there was ſome Hope from abroad ;” and 
; promiſed him, * if He lived to come back into England . 
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his Expenſe in his Way of Living. And as. ſoon as 
He found: himſelf at Eaſe in that Reſpect; He got a 
Friend to inform the King, hat He was ad to 
* receive his Bounty.“ 

Ap his Majeſty, being ander theſe 1 two Obliga- 
tions, was willing to take the ſame Opportunity to 
prefer the two other Perſons He loved ſo well. But 
at the ſame Time that He declared his Reſolution for 
the laſt two (but what concerned the others had been 
long known and expected), his Majeſty reflected upon 
the —.— of the boob of Peers, which was in many 
Reſpects found grievous, and declared to his Brother 
and the Chancellor, who were only preſent, < that 
* no Importunity ſhould prevail with him to make any 
ds more Lords in many Years, and till the preſent 
Number ſhould be leſſened;ꝰ in which Reſolution the 
Duke willingly concurred, and. proteſted that He 
ce would never more importune him in that Point.“ 
The Reaſon of mentioning this Declaration and Reſo- 
lution will appear hereafter. This Creation was no ſoon- 

er over, than the new Earl of Falmouth went with the 
Duke to Sea: For though his Relation was now im- 
mediately to the King and near his Perſon, yet He 
thought himfelt obliged not to be from the Duke when 

He was engaged in ſo much Danger; and He was con- 

feſſed by all Men to abound in a moſt fearleſs Courage. 

A pariielar IT will not be unſeaſonable in this Place to take a 
— View of an Act of State that paſſed about this Time, 
[{* Canary Fa- and which afterwards adminiſtered Matter of Reproach 
| againſt the Chancellor, and was made Uſe of by his 
1 Enemies as an Evidence of his Corruption; for the 
|} better underſtanding whereof, it will be neceſſary to be- 
gin the Relation from the original Ground of the 
Counſel. About the firſt Chriſtmas after the King's 
happy Return into England, the Chancellor, Treaſurer, 
Privy Seal, and the two Chief Juſtices (being the Per 
ſons appointed by the Statute for that Purpoſe ) met 
together to ſet: the Prices upon the ſeveral Sorts of 
Wines; z and were attended, according to Cuſtom, 15 2 
the 


EDWARD Earl of CLARENDON, Ge. 
the Company of Vintners, and the chief Merchants 
in the City who traded in that Commodity. And be- 
ing fir K to limit the Merchants to a reaſonable Rate, 
before They could preſcribe any Price to the Vintners 
upon the Retail, They found, by the beſt, Enquiry 
They could make, that the firſt Prices beyond the Seas 
which the Merchants. paid for their Wines were ſo ex- 
ceſlive, that the Retail could not be brought within 
any Compaſs; and that ſince the Beginning of the 
Troubles the Price of Wines in general was exceedingly 
increaſed, aud particularly that of the Canaries was al- 
moſt double to what it had been in the Year 1640. 
TIA E Chancellor knew very well, by the Corre- 
ſpondence He had held in the Canaries (during the 
Time that He had ſerved his Majeſty as his Ambaſſa- 
dour in Spain), that the whole Trade for the Canary 
Wine was driven ſolely by the Engliſb, and the Com- 
modity entirely vended in the King's Dominions, all 
Chriſtendom beſide not ſpending any Quantity of that 
Wine: And thereupon He aſked the Merchants 
«< whether what He had reported was not true, and 
* what would be the Way to remedy that Miſchief,” 


) Tuxx all confeſſed it to be very true, and © that it 


as a great Reproach to the Nation to be ſo much 
* impoſed upon in a Trade that They might govern 
< themſelves : And that the unreaſonable Prices of 
„the Wine were not the greateſt Prejudice that was 
< befallen that Trade. That before the Troubles 
They had been ſo far from employing any Stock of 
© Money for the Support of that Traffick, that They 
* uſed to ſend their Ships fully laden with all Com- 
g © modities. thither, which yielded very good Markets, 
being ſent from thence into the Weſt-Indies with their 
Fate Fleets; and that the very Pipe-Staves which 
They carried did very near ſupply the Value of their 
Wine, fo that They brought Home the Proceed of 
= their Commodities either in Pieces of Eight, or ſuch 
other Merchandiſes as had been brought thither 
from the Indies, and upon which They received 
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great Profit. On the contrary, that the Trade Was 
* now wholly driven by ready Money; that the Com- 
< modities They ſend thither are not taken off, except 


« at their own Prices, fo that They have for the late 
« Years ſent their Veſſels empty thither, except only 


$* with.ſome few Pipe-Staves, which by the Deſtrudion | 
Lin Ireland They could not ſend in any great Propor- 


< tion ; and that their Ships return from thence with 
<* no other Lading but thoſe Wines, which They 
c trade for in ready Money, either by Pieces of Eight 


«ſent in their Ships from hence, or by Bills of Ex- 


cc change charged upon ſome known Merchants in 
Spain. That over and above. theſe Diſadvantages, 


< the Spaniards in thoſe Iſlands had of late. impoſed 


new Duties upon the Wine, and laid other Impoſi- 
* tions upon the Merchants than the Eugliſb Nation 
* had been ever accuſtomed to.” They faid, all 
& theſe Inconveniences proceeded from the immoderate 


« Appetite this Nation hath for that Sort of Wine, 


« and therefore They take from them as much as 
& They can make; and from our own Diſorder and 
< Irregularity in buying them, and contending who 
& ſhall get the moſt, and ſo raifing the Price upon 
< one another, and making the Spaniards themſelves 
< the Judges what the Merchants ſhall pay.” 

Taz Lords, upon Conſultation between themſelves, 
found' the Matter too hard for them, and that the Re- 


formation of ſo much Evil muſt be made by Degrees, 


and upon a Repreſentation of the Whole, with the 
Difficulties which attended it, to the King and his 
Privy Council, whoſe Wiſdoms only could provide 2 
Remedy proportionable to the Miſchiefs. For the 
preſent, as They reſolved not to raiſe the Prices at 
which Wine was at that Time . and ſold (which 
They believed, how reaſonably ſoever it might be 
e, would yet be very et ſo They thougit 


ĩt not juſt to draw down and abate thoſe Prices, ſince it 5 
appeared to them that the Wines coſt more in Propor- 
tion 8 the Places of their Growth. PEP declared 


there. 
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therefore to the Merchants. and to the Vintners, that 
though for the preſent They would permit the ſame 

Prices to continue for the next Year, which they 
e had been fold for the preſent Year,” and which in- 
deed were confirmed by the late Act of Parliament, 
« They ſhould hereafter take Care what Markets 
« They made; for that They were reſolved the next 
« Year to make the Prices much lower both to the 
« Merchant and to the Vintner:“ And ſo, upon the 
Report. made by the Lords of the whole Matter to. the 
King in Council, and of what They thought fit to be 
done for the preſent, a Proclamation was. publiſhed 
accordingly. _ | | | 

T E next Year both the Merchants and Vintners 
were very. earneſt Suitors to the Lords at their accuſ- 
tomed Meeting, that greater Prices might be allowed, 
or at leaſt that the ſame might be continued; making 
it very evident, that their Wines coſt them more than 

356) they had done the Year before. Upon the Debate the 

Canary Merchants were much divided. Some of them 

infiſted very importunately to have the Price raiſed, 
<« becauſe. it was notorious that They had paid much 
more than formerly, by Reafon,” as They alleged, 

« that the Vintage had not yielded near the Proportion 

< that it uſed to do.” Others, though confeſſing the 

Increaſe of Price, yet pretended a more publick Spirit 

and the Neceflity of a Reformation: And therefore 

They prefled as earneſtly, that the Price might not 

ebe raiſed, but that They might be permitted to take 

* what They had done already for this Year.” It was 

quickly diſcovered whence this Moderation proceeded; 
and that the laſt Propoſers had a great Quantity of 

Wine upon their Hands, which had been provided the 

Year before, and ſo might well be fold at the ſame 

Price; but that the former had no old Wine left, but 

were ſupplied with a full Proviſion of new, which had 
coſt them ſo much dearer. Both the one and the other 
deſired the Lords, © that whatever Reſolution They 

took for the preſent, a Clauſe might be inſerted "ns | 1! 
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was allowed and confirmed, and his Maje 
contented that ſuch a Clauſe as They had propoſed 
ſhould be inſerted i in the Proclamation ; : which Was 
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«the Proclamation, That, the next Year which followed, 


Canary Wine ſhould not be ſold for ahove four and twenty 
6 Ponds the Pipe, and that every Year after it ſhould be 
ce drawn lower, as it might well be, it having been 


fold in the Year 1640 for twenty Pounds the Pipe; 
though, in the Year when his Maje 


ſty returned, it had 
been permitted to be ſold at ſix and thirty Pounds the 
Pipe. Such a Clauſe,” They ſaid, would give 
Notice to the Iſlanders, and oblige them to {ell their 


< Wines at more reaſonable Rates, and would render 


< the Merchants unexcuſable if They ſhould give 
eater.” Notwithſtanding all their Allegations, 
the Lords remembered what They had declared to 


them the laſt Year, which was as fair a Warning as 
any Thing They could now ſay would be. 
cordingly They ſet lower Prices upon all Wines for 
the Year to come than had been allowed the laſt, as 
the moſt effectual Warning for the future: Which was 
thought a very rigorous Proceeding ; but being re- 


ported to the King and Council, what They had done 
was well 


accordingly done. 

TRE Year following, when the Les met again 
according to Cuſtom, which is as hath been ſaid about 
Chriſtmas, They found not the leaſt Reformation ; on 
the contrary, that the Canary Merchants had. paid 


dearer than ever, which made them all more ſolicitous 


to have the Price raiſed, and the Vintners as importu- 
nate for their Retail. And indeed the Vintners ſeemed 


to be in a much worſe Condition than the Merchants. 


And They made it appear, that They were often 


* compelled to pay higher Prices to the Merchant than 


& were impoſed by their Lordſhips; without which 
They could get no good Wine, and ſo muſt give 


© over their keeping Houſe : That the Penalty upon 
the Merchant was very ſmall, being not above forty 


F# Shillings a Pipe, and the Crime not eaſy to be 
4 giſco- 


And ac- 
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c diſcovered, as was evident by there nor having been 
« one Merchant queſtioned in many Tears for that 
« common Tranſgreſſion; whereas on the Vintner's 
« Part the Penalty was very ſevere, and eaſily diſco- 
« yered by any Man who went to a Tavern and would 
« be an Informer, and that moſt of the Vintners in 
London were at that very Time ſued in the Exchequer 
« upon thoſe very Penalties, which if exacted muſt 
« produce their Ruin.? ole e ator 
TRE Merchants excuſed themſelves for their pre- 
ſent Pretence, and for their having given more for 
their Wines than was lawful for them to have done by 
their own Deſire : That They had done their beſt, 

l and that the greateſt Traders amongſt them had con- 
ye ſented between themſelves not to ſuffer the Prices to 


* 


« be raiſed upon them; but that They found it inef- 


« fectual, and that though They ſhould give over 
„their Trades, it would produce no Reformation. 
That the Trade was open to all Adventurers, and 
< that there had been many Ships ſent from England in 
c that very Lear by Jews, and People of ſeveral 
„Trades, who had never been before known to trade 
* to the Canaries: Inſomuch as when They who had 
been long bred up to the Trade, and had been long 
Factors in thoſe Iſlands, ſent their Ships thither, They 
found other Engliſh Ships there, and the Wines 
„bought at a greater Price than They had allowed 
their Factors to give; ſo that They muſt either have 
their Ships return empty and unladen, or take the 
* Wines at the Prices other Men gave. That They 
had choſen the latter, as well to continue their 
Trade, as to draw Home ſome Part of the Stock 
They had in that Country. That They could ima- 
dine but two Ways to reform that Exceſs: The 


under ſuch Rules, as might reſtrain that Licenſe, 
and not leave it in the Power of Perſons who never had 
been in the Trade to give the Law to it; and by this 
Means the Iſlanders would find it neceſſary ſo ſet 


* reaſon- 


Lone, by putting the Trade into ſuch a Method and 


499 


_ exerciſed towards them. On the contrary, when the 
King had well weighed the whole Proceedings, and 
with Trouble and Indignation conſidered the obſtinaæ WW 
Vice of the Nation, which made it ridiculous to al 
the World, He expreſſed a poſitive Reſolution to vi 
dicate himſelf and his Government from this Reproac'.M 

He thought the adhering firmly to ᷑he Prices * 1 
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* reaſonable Prices upon their Commodities, and to 


yield ſuch other Advantages and Privileges to the 
„Merchants as They had heretofore enjoyed. The 
„other, that the King would by his Proclamation 
* prohibit the Importation of any Canary Wines into 
„his Dominions : And hereby He would quickly re- 
* ceive ſuch Propoſitions from Spain, as would put it 


. * into his own Power to make the Reformation; other. 


* wiſe the Iſlanders had been perſuaded that England 
could not live without their Wines.” 


Tax Lords were reſolved, notwithſtanding all that 
had been faid, that They would execute the former Pro- 


clamation, and reduce the Prices of the Wines to what 
had been then determined: And after They had given 
a full Account of the whole Buſineſs to the King in 
Council, the Reſolution was approved, and a Procla- 
mation was iſſued out to that Purpoſe, The Mer- 
chants and Vintners applied themſelves to his Majeſty, 
and to many of the Lords of the Council, and thought 
They had e enough to hope for a Re. 
lief in an Appeal to the King and Council by Peti- 


tion; and They had thereupon a Day aſſigned to be 
heard. Many of the Lords thought it very hard, if 


not unjuſt, to compel Men to fell cheaper than They 
bought, which was the Truth of the Caſe, and which 
muſt oblige both Merchants and Vintners to ſophiſt. 
cate and corrupt their Wines to preſerve their Eſtates; 
which might probably turn to the great Damage ot 
the whole Kingdom, in producing Sickneſs and Dil 
caſes: And this charitable and generous Conſideration 
prevailed with the major Part of the Lords to be wel 
contented, and to wiſh that ſome Indulgence might be 
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had been reſolved upon by the Lords would be the beſt 
Preface to this Reformation, though it might be at- 
tended with particular Damage to particular Perſons, 
who had yet leſs Cauſe to complain, becauſe their own 
Advice had been followed. And thereupon his Majeſty 
declared, that He would make no Alteration ;” but 
withal told them, that if They could make any 
4 Propoſition to him for the better Regulation of the 
« Trade” (for They had themſelves mentioned a 
Charter), He would graciouſly receive any Propo- 
« fitions They would make, and gratify then in what 
« was juſt:“ And ſo, notwithſtanding all Attempts 
53)which were often repeated, the Price ſet by the Lords 
| was ratified for the Year following. 
SHORTLY after, many of the Merchants who had 7% prinipa! 
always. traded to the Canaries did petition the Kings Sun Pane 
that They might be incorporated; and that none fr a. 
might be permitted to trade thither but ſuch who 
would be of that Corporation, and obſerve the Con- 
*« ſtirutions which ſhould be made by them :* Which 
Petition was preſented to the King at the Council- 
Board; and being read, his Majeſty (according to his 


Cuſtom in Matters of Difficulty and publick Concern- 
ment) directed it to be read again on that Day Month, 
1 


at which Time his Majeſty preſumed that all who 
would oppoſe it would preſent their Reaſons and Ob- 
| jections againſt it, which He deſired to hear. At the 
Day appointed, though there was no Petition againſt 
it, yet it was obſerved that there were many of the 
moit eminent Merchants of that Trade, whoſe Names 
were not to the Petition, nor who otherwiſe TR_ 
deſirous to have a Charter granted: Which his Ma- 
jeſty conſidering, He put off the Debate for another 
Week, and directed © that the other Merchants by 
Name ſhould be deſired to be preſent, and to give 
* their Advice freely upon the Point.“ * 


"RR AND there was at that Day a very full Appearance; 
5 when his Majefty directed, that a Relation ſhould be 
0 made to them of the whole Progreſs that had been 
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1 te in the Buſineſs, and the Damage and Diſhonour the 


Nation underwent in the carrying on that Trade: ; 
That many Merchants had preſented a Petition to 0 
ct him, containing an Expedient to bring it into bet- 00 

* ter Order; but finding them not to appear in it, and 1 
<« being informed that They were beſt acquainted with , 


„and moſt engaged in that Trade, He. had ſent for 6 
them to know their Opinion, whether They thought ec 
* what was propoſed to be reaſonable and fit to be 15 
<« granted, and if ſo, why They did not concern them. « 
<« ſelves in it.” They anſwered, © that the Reaſon 7 
hy They had not appeared in it was, becauſe They 00 
thought They ſhould be Loſers by it, and therefore 0 
ce were not ſolicitous to procure a Grant from his Ma- 
ce jeſty to their own Damage ;” and ſo enlarged . upon 
« the Nature of the Trade, their long Experience in 
£ it, and the Greatneſs of their Stock, which They 
* ſhould not be allowed to continue under any Regu- 
* lation. But as They did not think themſelves in a 
Situation to be ſolicitous for a Change, ſo They 
* could not deny, being required by his Majeſty to 
* ſpeak the Truth, but that the Propoſition that was 
* made was for the publick Good and Benefit of the 
< Kingdom, and that They conceived no other Way 
< to redeem that Trade, and the Nation from the In- 


[ 
<« ſolence which the Spaniard exerciſed upon them; a 
. implying, © that if his Majeſty would command an 
them, They would likewiſe concur and join in the ; 
* carrying on the Service:“ To which his Majeſt pa- 
The King ap- giving them gracious Encouragement, They all ſeem- Ot 
A, e Fe. ed to depart of one Mind; and his Majeſty remained N M. 
3 confirmed in the former Opinion He had of it. Nane 
Bur there remained yet an Objection, which was WW the 
principally inſiſted on by the Miniſters of the Revenue, WF anc 
who alleged very reaſonably; that this new- model ſto 


ce ling the Trade muſt. produce ſome Alteration, and 
ce would meet ſome Oppoſition from the Spaniars, Wl 
< which for the Time would leſſen the Cuſtoms and 
* entitle the Farmers to a Defalcation,” The Petition 
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was therefore referred to the Farmers of the Cuſtoms; 
who were to attend the next Council-Day : And be- 
ing then called, They did acknowledge, © that the 
« Deſign propoſed would prove very profitable to 
c the Kingdom in many Reſpects, upon which 
= They enlarged, © and that in the End it would not 
be attended with any Diminutions of the Cuſtoms ; 
« but for the preſent, They ſaid, © They could not 
je but expect, that the Obſtinacy and Contradiction 
« of the Spaniard would give ſuch a Stop to Trade, 
« at leaſt for one Year, that if his Majeſty did not 
« reimbutſe them for what ſhould fall ſhort in the 
« Receipt of Cuſtom, They muſt look to be very 
« oreat Loſers.” The Merchants on the other Hand 
offered © to be bound, that if They did not the 
« firſt Year bring in as much as had been uſually 
« entered, They would make good what ſhould be 
wanting to the Farmers upon a Medium.” Where- 
upon his Majeſty himſelf declared, that He would 
not for a {mall Damage to himſelf, hinder the 
« Kingdom from enjoying ſo great a Benefit :* And 
He commanded his Solicitor General, who then at- 
tended the Board, © to prepare ſuch a Charter as 
“might provide for all thoſe good Ends which were 
« deſired in the Petition,” and which had been fa 
largely debated; and 1t was notorious, that there had 
never been a greater Concurrence of the Board in 
any Direction. | 5 

Many Months paſſed before the Charter was pre- 
pared; in which Time there was never the leaſt new 
Objection made againſt it, nor was it known that any 
Man was unſatisfied with it. After it was engroſſed 
and had paſſed the King's Hand, it was brought to 


and the Court of Aldermen had entered a Caveat to 
ſtop the paſſing of it. The Chancellor, according to 
Courſe, appointed a Time when He would hear all 
WP arties. The City alleged an Order made a Year 
er two before by the King in Council, upon a Com- 
Z | plaint 
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the Great Seal; and there the Lord Mayor of London 22 C 
poſes it. 
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NEW then éxhibited by the Court of Aldermen 40 
againſt the Turkey Company 


and other Corporations, 10 
in which,” They: ſaid, “there were very many C 


60 Merchants of the beſt Trade and of the greateſt 0 
« Eftates in the City, who would never take out | 
their Freedom, and ſo refuſed to bear any Charge 6 
« or Office in it, to the very great Prejudice and f 
e Piſhonour of the City and of the Government W'«« 
thereof; ſince They were thereby compelled to 
& call infoxiaur: Citizens to be Aldermen . q before 


« They had Eſtates to bear the Charge of it, whilſt MW « 
the graveſt and the richeſt Men, who were moſt « 
<« fit, could not be obliged to accept of it, becauſe all 
„% They were not Freemen.” The Perſons concern- wi 
ed, which were indeed a great Number of very va- th 
juable and ſubftantial Men and of great Eſtates, an- Bu 
ſweted, that They had traded very many Years be 
« without finding any Reaſon to take out their Free- wa 
tc dom, which They might do or not do as They Or 
3 thought beſt for themſelves; that They had al. MW th: 
&* ways paid Scot and Lot in the ſeveral Pariſhes Ci 
<«< where They lived with the higheſt of «ie Inhabi- ve 
e tants, and were taxed the more becauſe They ha pr: 
«not taken out their Freedom, They who taxed en 
e them being always Freemen ; that They were Ml be: 

„grown old now, and had no Mind to become lh ag; 
« young Freemen, but would rather give over their Wi pre 
Trade, and retire into the Country where They WR 
had Eſtates.” ent 

BesIDEs the Rules which the King gave upon the Wl cel 
Difference then in Queſtion, He was pleaſed to de: WF Joi 
clare, and appointed it to be entered as an Order in ¶ wit 
the Council-Book, « that Care ſhould be taken, that wo 
<« in all Charters which He ſhould hereafter renew of 
<« or grant to any Companies or Corporations in the for 
City of London, TIP" ſhould firſt make themſelves ane 
Freemen of the City; by which They might Mo 
liable to the Charges 42 it as other Citizens are. i 
They ſaid, that there were many of this Company ¶faid 


« (thai ; 


— 
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« that was now to be. incorporated who were not 
« Freemen.” '' And: therefore the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen defired the Lene of the King's 
Order, which was read. 

Ta z Merchants confeſſed, 1 hap many of them 
« were not Freemen, and reſolved not to be: They 
faid, They had never heard of this Order, and 
vert ſorry that They had ſpent ſo much Money 
« to no Purpoſe.” The Chancellor: declared to thetri, Th chen 
« that He could not ſeal their Charter till They had © * 
« complied with the King's Determination, and given till the . 
« the Court of Aldermen Satisfaction;“ and They gaga. 
all ſeemed as poſitive that They would rather be iy. 
| withour their Charter, than They would ſubmit to 

the other Inconveniences : And ſo They: departed, + 
But after ſome Days Deliberation and Conſultation 
between themſelves, and when They found that there 
was no Poſſibility to procure a Diſpenſation from that 
Order, They treated with the City and agreed with 
them in the preparing a Clauſe to be inſerted in their 
Charter, by which They were obliged in ſo many 
Years to vecome Freemen; which Clauſe, being ap- 
proved by all Parties, was in the King's Preſenee 
entered in the Bill that his Majeſty had ſigned, and 
being afterwards added to the Engroſſment, it was 
again thus reformed and ſent to the Great Seal, and 
preſented to the Chancellor to be ſealed. 
Tux were by this Time ſeveral new Caveats 
entered againſt it. at the Seal; all which the Chan- 
cellor heard, and ſettled every one of them to the 
Joint Satisfaction of all Parties, and all Caveats were 
withdrawn. There was then a Rumour, that there 
would be ſome Motions made againſt it in the Houſe Wl | 
Jof Commons: And forme Parliament-Men, who ſerved | 
for the Weſtern Boroughs, came to the Chancellor, 
and defired him that He would defer the ſealing 
it for ſome Days till They might be heard, fince 
Lit would undo their Weſtern Trade; and,” They 
aid, T * reſolved to move the Houſe of Com- 
fo *© MONS 
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„ mons to put a Stop to it.“ The Chancellor in. 
formed them of the whole Progreſs: it had paſſed, 
and told them, He believed that They would 
hardly be able to offer any good Reaſons againſt 
it:“ However, ſince it was then well known that 
the. Parliament would be prorogued within ten or 
twelve Days, He ſaid + He would ſuſpend the ſeal- 
ing it till then, to the End that They might offer 
& any Objections againſt it there or any where elſe,” 
But though the Parliament ſate longer than it was 
then conceived; it would have done, there was no 
Mliention or Notice taken of it: And after the Proro- 
gation no Application was farther made for the ſtop- 
ping it, and the Merchants preſſed very importu- 
nately that it might be ſealed, alleging with Reaſon 
* that the deferring it ſo long had been very much 
* to. their Prejudice,” Whereupon the Chancellor 
conceived that it would not conſiſt with his Duty 
to delay it longer, and ſo affixed the Great Seal 

ae; born od 2 oomal gon god; wu; 
Tu Company then choſe a Governour and other 
Officers according to their Charter, and made ſuch 
Orders and By-Laws as They thought fit for the 
carrying on and Advancement of their Trade, which 
They might alter when They thought convenient; 
and for the preſent They reſolved upon a joint Stock, 
| and aſſigned ſo many Shares to each particular Man. 
gane Diſer- In this Compoſition and Diſtribution there fell out 


, ences in the 


Company after ſome Difference between themſelves, which could 


their Incorpe= not be taken Notice of abroad: And even ſome of 


18 them, who firſt petitioned and were moſt ſolicitous | 
to procure the Charter, did what They could to hin-: 
der the Effect of it; ſent privately to their Factor i 


at the Canaries, to oppoſe any Orders that ſhoull MF of 


« be ſent from the Governour and the Company, 


and that They ſhould do all They could to incent Wl 1 


the Spaniards againſt the Charter,” and bade then 
promiſe © that all their Wine ſhould be taken off "M 


« Spite of the Corporation.“ Whereupon great r. 4 
| | orden 


WW 
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orders did ariſe in the Canaries between the Engliſh 
themſelves ; and by the Conjunction of the Spaniards 
with thoſe few Enghſp who 0 the Charter, 
They proceeded ſo far as to ſend the principal Fac- 
tors for the Company out of the Iſland into Spain, 

6% and to make a publick Act by the Governour and 
Council there, <« that no Ship belonging to the Com- 
« pany ſhould be ſuffered to come into the Harbour, 
« or to take in any Lading from the Iſland:“ All 
which was tranſacted there many Months before it 
was known in England, and probably would have 
been prevented or eaſily reformed, if it had not 
pleaſed God that the Plague at this Time ſpread 
very much in London, and if the War with the Dutch 
had not reſtrained all Eng/iib Ships from going to 
the Canaries for the Space of a Tear; which Inter- 
miſſion, not to be prevented nor in Truth foreſeen, | 
gave ſome Advantage to the Merchants at Home - 
who oppoſed their Charter, who complained for the 
Not-Return of their ſeveral Stocks within the Time 
that the Company had promiſed they ſhould be re- 
turned. 
I AM not willing to reſume this Diſcourſe in ano- 
ther Place, which I ſhould be. compelled to do if I 
diſcontinued- the Relation in this Place, as in Point 
of Time I ſhould do; but I chooſe rather to inſert 
here what fell out afterwards, and to finiſh the Ac- 
count of that Affair, that there may be no Occaſion. 
in the Current of this Narration to mention any Par- 
ticulars that related to it. | 
WHEN the King was at Oxford, and was informed 
of what had paſſed at the Canaries, ſome Merchants 
appeared there to petition againſt the Charter, where- 
of there were ſome who were the firſt Petitioners for 
i. His Majeſty appointed a Day for the ſolemn Eich re 
7 hearing it in the Preſence of his Privy Council, the af ng 
Governour being likewiſe ſummoned and preſent 
chere. Upon opening all their Grievances the Pe- 
WF titioners themſelves confeſſed, « that. They could not 
= Vol II. K K com- 
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ce complain of the Charter; that it was a juſt and 
<« neceſſary Charter, and for the great Benefit of the 
Kingdom, though ſome private Men might for the 

“ preſent be Loſers by it: That their Complaint was 
only againſt their Conſtitutions and By-Laws, and 
<« the ſevere Proſecution thereupon contrary to the 
Intention of the Charter itſelf,” inſtancing, amo 
other Things, © the very ſhort. Day limited by the 
« Charter, after which They could not continue their 
„Trade without being Members of the Corpora. 
“tion; and that Day was ſo ſoon after the ſealing 
the Charter, that it was not poſſible for them to 
* draw their Stocks from thence in fo ſhort A 


* Time.” 


WAREN They had finiſned all their ObjeQions, the 
King obſerved to them, © that They complained 
only of what themſelves had done, and not at all 
of the Charter, which gave them only Authority 
* to chooſe a Governour and to make Conftitutions 
and By-Laws, but directed not what the Conſtitu- 
tions and By-Laws ſhould be, which were the Re- 
c {ſult of their own Conſultations in which the ma- 


* jor Part muſt have concurred; and of that Kind 


<«< the Reſolution for a joint Stock was one, which 
sand all the reſt They might alter again at the next 
Court, if the major Part were grieved with it.“ 
But becauſe They had complained of ſome Particu- 
lars, in which They might have Reaſon on their 
Side, his Majeſty expreſſed a Willingneſs to mediate 
and to make an Agreement between them : And 
thereupon He required the Governour to anſwer 
ſuch and ſuch Particulars which ſeemed to have moſt 
of Juſtice ; but the Governour anſwered all at large, 
and made it clearly appear, that They had in Truth 
no Cauſe of Complaint. As to the ſhort Day that 
was aſſigned for the drawing away of their Stocks, 
which had the greateſt Semblance of Reaſon in all 
They complained of, He ſaid, They had no Rea. 


* fon | to mention their Want of Warning, for that 1 


« the 
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In Concluſion, fince it did appear that their Stock 
did in Truth ſtill remain in the Canaries, and in 
Juſtice belonged to them, whether it was their. Fault 
or their Misfortune that it had not been drawn over 
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in Time, the King perſuaded the Governour and his 7% ſatisfies 


other Particulars, that before They retired from his 
Majeſty's Preſence They were unanimouſly agreed 
upon all their Pretences : And though ſome of the 
Lords, upon ſome Inſinuations and Diſeourſes which 
They had heard, had believed the Company to have 
been in the Wrong, They were now fully convinced 
of the contrary, and believed the Charter to be 
founded upon great Reaſon of State, and that the 
Execution of it had been very juſtifiable and with 
great Moderation. And it is to be obſerved, that 
the Parliament being then aſſembled at Oxford, there 
was not the leaſt Complaint againſt that Charter or 
Corporation. 5 133535 


Aſſiſtants to give them ſuch Satisfaction in that and“ Fe. 


Aub this was the whole Progreſs of that Affair, 47indiaien 
until it ſerved ſome Men's Turns to make it after- i , 


b wards Matter of Repfoach to the Chancellor, in a i. 
Time when He had too great a Weight of the King's 

| Diſpleaſure ou him to defend himſelf from that 

| 


and other Calumnies, which few Men thought him 


F guilty of. And if the Motives of State were not of 
Weight enough to ſupport the Patent, more ought 
K 2 not 
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not to be objected to him than to every other Coun- 
ſellor, there having never been a more unanimous 
Concurrence at that Board in any Advice They have 
given: And the Delays He uſed in the paſſing the 
Charter after it came to his Hand, his giving ſo long 


Time for the making Objections againſt it, and his 


fo poſitively oppoſing the Company with Reference 
to their being Freemen of the City, are no Signs 
that He had ſuch a Mind to pleaſe them, as a Man 
would have who had been corrupted by them, or 
who was to have à Share in the Profit of the Patent, 
as. was afterwards ſuggeſted, but never believed by 
any to. whom He was in any Degree known, who 
knew well that He frequently refuſed to receive Mo- 
ney that He might very lawfully have dane, and 
never took a Penny which He was obliged to refuſe. 
He was indeed, as often as that Affair c.me to be 
debated, very clear in his Judgnrent for the King's 
granting it, and always continued of the ſame Opi- 
nion : Nor did He ever deny, that ſome Months 
after the Patent was ſealed, the Governour made him 


a Preſent in the Name of the Corporation, as it is 


preſumed He did to many other Officers through 
whoſe Hands it paſted, and which was never refuſed 
by any of his Predeceſſors when it came from a Com- 
munity upon the paſſing a Charter; which He never 
concealed from the King, who thought He might 
well do it. In the laſt Place it is to be remembered, 
that after all the Clamour againſt this Charter in Par- 
liament, and upon the arguing againſt the Legality 
of it by eminent Lawyers before the Houſe of Peers, 
it was ſo well ſupported by the King's Attorney Ge- 
neral and other Fe 


render their Charter into the King's Hands. 


Tax French had their Ambaſſadour, Monſieur Con- 
minge, remaining ſtill in England, who pretended x : 
: be 


arned Lawyers, that the Lords 
would not give Judgment againſt it: But the Go- 
vernour and the Corporation durſt not diſpute it far- 
ther with the Houſe of Commons, but choſe to ſur- 
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be ready to finiſh ſtill the Treaty of Commerce, but 
formalized ſo much upon every Article, though No- 
thing was demanded but what had been granted to 

65 Cromwell, that it was concluded that He wanted 
Power, though Somewhat was imputed to the Ca- 

priciouſneſs of his Nature, which made him hard 
to treat with, and not always vacant at the Hours 
himſelf aſſigned, being hypochondriack and ſeldom 
ſleeping without Opium. As ſoon as the War 7% French 
was declared the King ſent two other Ambaſſa-, 9 
dours, whereof, for the Countenance and Splendour England - — WH 
of it, the Duke of Vernueil was one, who being Un- Aan. 
cle to Both the Kings was received rather under that | [i 
Relation than in the other Capacity, and was lodged 
and treated by the King during the whole Time of 
his Stay. With him came likewiſe Monſieur Courtine, 
a Maſter of Requeſts, and much the quickeſt Man 
of the three, and upon whoſe Parts and Addreſs moſt 
of the Buſineſs depended. The former Ambaſſa- 
dour was joined in Commiſſion with the other two : 
And their declared Buſineſs was to mediate a Peace 
between the King and the Dutch, when there had 
deen yet little Harm done, only great Preparations 
made on Both Sides for the War; which They did 
not ſeem very folicitous to interrupt, but contented 
themſelves with declaring at their firſt Audience, 
that the King their Maſter out of Chriſtianity, and 
« to prevent the Effuſion of Chriſtian Blood, deſired 
« to mediate a Peace, which the Hates of the United 
« Provinces were very willing He ſhould do, and 
ce profeſſed to have a very great Deſire of Peace; 
* which made his Chriſtian Majeſty hope that He 
* ſhould find the fame good Inclinations here, and 
e if He might be informed what his Majeſty did re- 
% quire or what would be grateful to him, He did 
not doubt but that He ſhould perſuade the States 
* to ſubmit to it.? | 5 | 
Ax p with this general Diſcourſe, and without de- 
livering any Memorial in Writing, the Ambaſſadours 
ö K k 3 A acquieſced 
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acquieſced for many Months, as if their Buſinck was 
only that the Dutch Ambaſſadour, who remained ſtill 


5 in London, might know and ſend Word to his Maſters 


that They had begun their Mediation, Otherwiſe 
They ſeemed in all their Diſcourſes to . make ſome 
Kind of Apology for. being ſent, implying ag if 
< the extraordinary Importunity of the Dutch had 
* prevailed with the King to undertake this Media- 
e tion, and which He did the rather, upon their 
6 Promiſe that They would yield to any Thing He 
<« ſhould adviſe them; and He was very far from 
<« deſiring that his Majeſty might not receive ample 
6k Satisfaction in whatloeyer He required : :? So that 
the King did not imagine, whatever Information He 
had received before, and whatever Jealouly He had 
_ entertained, that this Embaſſy . would. be- concluded 
in the Denunciation of a War againſt him. Nor is 


it probable that the Ambaſſadours themſelves at that 


Time knew that They were to perform that Office, 
though it was afterwards evident that the Matter had 
been long before reſolved in France. They lived be- 
tween the two Courts, for the Queen Mother was 
likewiſe at that Time, at her Palace of Somerſet- Houſe, 
in much Jollity, and as vacant from any Affairs till 
They might receive new Orders from Court, but 
ſpending much Time with the Dutch Ambaſſadour, 
whom They perſuaded “that They were very in- 
tent upon and had. much advanced the Treaty,” 
as appeared by the Ambaſſadour's Letters to the 
Hague. 4 
THE Plague increaſed ſo faſt, that the Queen Mo- 
ther, who had all the Winter com plained of her In- 
diſpoſition. of Health, and declared that She would 
in the Summer go again into France, took that Oc- 
caſion, albeit She was recovered to a very good State; 
and about the End of July removed and embarked 
for France, and took ſo many Things with her, that 
it was thought by many that. She did not intend. ever 
to return into England, Whatever her * 
that 
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that Time were, She never did ſee England again, 
though She lived many Years after. 

ty was in April that the Duke went to Sea: 
from the Day of his going thither with the Fleet 
Letters and Orders came from him to the Day of 
the Battle for an Addition of more Ships, upon In- 
telligence of an Increaſe of Strength added to the 
Enemy, though They yet lay Rill in the Harbours, 
whilſt 5 Duke was upon their Coaſts. But Mr. 
Coventry ſtill made new Demands, and wrote to the 
Chancellor, that whilſt the King's Brother was at 
« Sea and ventured his own Perſon, Nobody who 
« wiſhed him well would, for ſaving Money, hinder 
« any Thing from being ſent that his Highneſs 
e thought neceffary for his Defence: And all 
Things were ſent, though procured with. wonderful 
Difficulty. 

Taz Treaſurer had believed, when all the Pro- 
viſions were delivered which had been demanded, 
and all Computations ſatisfied which had been made, 


and the Fleet at Sea, that there would have been no 


more Expenſe till its Return; whereas every Day 
added new Expenſe which had not been thought of : 
And the requiring of more Ships was then believed, 
and more afterwards to proceed from the reſtleſs 
Spirit of Mr. Coventry, who cared not how much He 
increaſed the Expenſe, and was willing to put the 
Treaſurer and all the King's Miniſters to contend 
with all Difficulties, that He might reproach their 
Lazineſs or Want of Ability. But They did not 
gratify him in that, but all the Ships and whatever 

elſe was ſent for were ſent; inſomuch as the Fleet 


amounted to no leſs than one hundred Sail, and was E rircs 7e 


now retired for Want of Somewhat to do to our own 
Coaft, where They reſolved. to attend the Motion of 
the Enemy: And in this Time moſt of the Volun- 
teers, having endured the Unpleaſantneſs of the Sea 
above a Month, begun to think that the War was 
not io neceſſary as They had thought it to be. 1 

| | HE 
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Taz Duke's Family that was numerous in his own 
Ship were not at Eaſe, and found leſs Reſpect from 


the Seamen than They had looked for: They grew 


into Factions between themſelves, and the Earl of 
| Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were Rivals who ſhould 
have moſt Intereſt in the Duke, who loved the Earl 
beſt but thought the other the wiſer Man, who ſup- 
ported Pen (who diſobliged all the Courtiers) even 
againſt the Earl, who contemned Pen as a Fellow of 
no Senſe, and not worthy of the Charge and Truſt 
that was repoſed in him. In this Diſcompoſure and 
having Nothing to do, every Body grew angry at 
the Occaſion that brought them thither, and wiſhed 
for Peace. 

TRE Earl of Falmouth, as in a Time of Leiſure, 
was ſent by the Duke with Compliments to the King, 
and to give him an Account of the good State of 
the Fleet : He viſited the Chancellor, to whom He 
had always paid great Reſpect and made many Pro- 
feſſions; and He told him, © that They were all 
c mad who had wiſhed this War, and that himſelf 
* had been made a Fool to contribute to it, but that 
his Eyes were open, and a Month's Experience at 
Sea had enough informed him of the great Ha- 
e zards the King ran in it.” He reproached Pen 


as a Sot, and a 2 Fellow that He thought would be 


« found without Courage.” He told him, * that 
<« the King and the Duke too were Both inclined to 
„Peace, and diſcerned that the Charge and Expenſe 
ce of the War would be inſupportable;“ and con- 
cluded, © that as ſoon as this Action ſhould be over, 
1 which could not be avoided many Days if the 
Dutch Fleet put to Sea, as it could not be doubted 
eit would, it would be good Time to make a Peace, 
« which He deſired him to think of, and to ſpeak 
„with the King, whom He would find diſpoſed to 
it:“ And ſo He returned to the Fleet. 


AnD by that Time the Dutch were come out, and | 


the next Day were in View. They were near of 
: Equal 


 Epward Farl of Ciarexpon, Cc. 
equal Number, and well manned, under the Com- 


mand of Opdam the Admiral of the whole Fleet, 


that They never intended- that He ſhould have the 
Charges of his Father and Grandfather, and likewiſe 
to gratify the Nobility of Holland, that had a very 
ſmall Share in the Government. And this Gentle- 
man, who had never been at Sea before, and had 
but a ſmall Fortune, was of that Number, and had 
joined with that Faction which was averſe from the 
Family of Orange. The Fleets came within Sight of 
each other on the firſt of June, and had ſome Skir- 
miſhes which continued on the ſecond, the Wind fa- 
vouring neither Party, as willing to keep them aſun- 
der : But upon the third it ſerved Both their Turns, 
and brought them as near each other as They could 
deſire to be. 2 


% 


upon whom the States had conferred that Charge, 
that the Prince of Orange his Party might conclude, 


50 


Nor did the Dutch ſeem to advance with leſs 73 "I 
Courage and Reſolution. Opdam the Dutch Admi- << ; 


ral with his Squadron bore directly upon the Duke 
= with a Reſolution to board him: But before He 
came near enough, and very little before, whether 
by an Accident within his own Ship, or from a 
Grenado or other Shot out of the Duke's Ship, his 
Gun-Room took Fire, and in a Moment the Ship 


W miral of the ſame Squadron, being a Zealander, pur- 
ſued the ſame Reſolution, and had boarded the Duke 


Squadron, had not put himſelf between and boarded 
the Vice-Admiral, who was equally attacked by the 
Duke: And ſo that Ship was taken after moſt of the 


Hy. 


wounded, that He only lived to be brought on 


F panions © for not having ſeconded him according to 
an Oath They had taken on Board their Admiral 
the Day before,” and died within Half an Hour to 
* ; | | the 


ſunk without any Man being ſaved. The Vice-Ad- 


if Captain Jeremy Smith, a Captain of the Duke's 


Men were killed; and the Captain himſelf was ſo 
Board the Duke's Ship, and to complain of his Com- 


\ 
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+1 — the great Trouble of the Duke, who gave him à 
great Teſtimony for a very gallant Man, and much 
deſired to preſerve him. 1 
The Dutch THE Fight continued all the Day with very great 
«re vage. Lofs of Men on all Sides, though after the firſt two 
Hours the Dutch, ſeeing many of their beſt Ships 
burned and more taken, did all that the Wind would 
give them Leave to ſeparate themſelves from the 
Engliſb Fleet, which purſued them ſo cloſe, that 
They found They loſt more by flying than by fighting, 
and did leffen their Sails to give ſome Stop to the 
Purſuit till the Night might favour them: And the 
Evening no ſooner came, but They hoiſed up all 
their Sails, and intended Nothing but their Eſcape. 
WAEN there was no more to be done by the Ap- 
proach. of the Night, the Duke who was. infinitely 
tired with the Labour of the Day, having loſt above 
two hundred Men aboard his own Ship, whereof 
ſome were Perſons of Quality, who ſtood next his 
own Perſon and ſhall be named anon, was prevalled 
with to repoſe himſelf after He had taken ſome 
Suftenance ; which He did, after He had given the 
Maſter of the Ship, an heneſt and a ſkilful Seaman, 
direct and poſitive Charge to bear up in that Man- 
* ner upon the Dutch Fleet that He might loſe no 
Ground, but find himſelf as near when the Day 
&* ſhould appear, as He was then when He went to 
<« Sleep.” The Fleet had no Guide but the Lanthorn 
of the Admiral, and were not to outſail him of 
De Renain- Courſe, and behaved themſelves accordingly. But 
Flee When the Duke aroſe and the Day appeared, the 
&y Night, Dutch Fleet was out of View; and before He could 
reach them, They were, got into their Ports or under 
the Shelter of their Flats, that it was not counſella- 
ble for the great Ships to purſue them farther : Yet 
ſome of thoſe Ships which made not ſo much Way, 
or had not ſteered fo directly, were taken by the leſſer be 
Ships that followed them. And the Duke had. received Ha 
ſo many Blows on his own and the other Ships, Le ; 
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it was neceſſary to retire into Fort, where they might. 
be repaired. . | 
IT was a Day of fignal Triumph, the Aion. of. it ThegreatLof 
having much ſurpaſſed all that was done in CromwelPg I l Dutch. 
Time, whoſe Navals were much greater than had ever 
been in any Age: But the Durch had never then fought 
with ſo much. Courage and Reſolution; nor were theix 
Ships then in Strength to be compared to the Engliſh, 
as Van Trump aſſured them, © and that except They 
« built better Ships They would be as often beaten as 
« They fought with 4 — Engliſh.” And from that 
Time They new-built all their Navy, and brought 
now with them as good Ships as any the King had: 
And the Men for ſome Hours behaved rr Ca 
well. In that Day the Duke funk, burned, and took + 
eighteen good Ships of War, whereof Half were of te 
beſt They had, with the Loſs of one ſingle fmall Ship, 
for there was no more miſſing of his whole Fleet. It 
is true the Number of the killed and wounded Men was 
very great, and was thought the greater, becauſe in 
the great Maſſacre that was on the other Side there was 
no Man, except Opdam their Admiral, who had a 
Name. There were many excellent Officers killed and 
taken, Men of Courage and of great Experience in na- 
val Affairs, and therefore an irreparable Damage to 
them; but They had grown up from common Seamen. 
and fo were of no other ar than every Mariner 
of the Fleet. 
Ox the Part of the FR ; if, beſides above two hun-.Pofo: fan 
© red Men that were killed on Board the Duke's own 44, pon 
hip, there fell the Earl of Falmouth, who hath been 7% Ear ef 
lately ſpoken of, and the Lord Muſterry, eldeſt Somrad at- 
so the Earl of Clancariy, a Aung Man of extraordi- kery. 
vary Courage and Expectatio % who had been Colonel 
of a Regiment of Foot in Flanders under the Duke, 
and had the general Eſtimation of an excellent Offi- 
Neer: He was of the Duke's Bedchamber, and the Earl 
Hand He were at that Time ſo near the Duke, that his 
4 Highneſs was all covered with their Blood. They 
| e 
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24, Richard fell likewiſe in the ſame Ship Mr. Richard B oyle, 2 


younger Son of the Earl of Burlington, a odd of 
eat Hope, who came newly Home from Travel, 
where He had ſpent his Time with ſingular Advan. 
tage, and took the firſt Opportunity to loſe his Life 
in the King's Service. There were many other Gen- 
- > org Volunteers in the ſame Ship, who had the lame 
ate. 
In Prince Rupert's Ship, who did Wonders that 
Day, and in that of the Earl of Sandwich, who be- 
| haved him with notable Courage and Conduct, there 
were very many Men ſlain, and ſome Gentlemen Vo. 
lunteers of the beſt Families whoſe Memories ſhould 
* be preſerved. The Earl of Marlborough, who had the 
Command of one of the beſt Ships, and had a great Ex- 
perience at Sea, having made many long Voyages at 
Sea, and being now newly returned from the Eaft- 
Indies, whither the King had ſent him with a Squa- 
- dron of Ships to receive the Iſland of Bombayne from 
Portugal, was in this Battle likewiſe ſlain. He was a 
Man of wonderful Parts in all Kinds of Learning, 
which He took more Delight in than his Title; and 
having no great Eſtate deſcended to him, He brought 
down his Mind to his Fortune, and lived very retired, 
but with more Reputation than any Fortune could 
f have given him. The Earl of Portland was a Volun- 
teer on Board his Ship, and loſt his Life by his Side, 
being a young Man of very good Parts, newly come 
of Age, and the Son of a very wiſe and worthy Fa- 
ther, who died few Months before: And He having 
a long and entire Friendſhip with the Earl of Maribo. 
rough, his Son, though of a melancholick Nature, in- 
"tended to lead an activ ife, and to apply himſelf to 
it under the Conduct of Hi 
He died very bravely. 


be THERE was another almoſt irreparable Loſs this 
| 8 Day in Sir John Lawſon, who was Admiral of a Squz Bi 
dron, and of ſo eminent Skill and Conduct in all ma- 
ritime Occaſions, that his Counſel was moſt conſidered 

; | my 


s Father's Friend, with whom Wl 
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in all Debates, and the greateſt Seamen were ready to 


receive. Advice from him. In the Middle of the Battle 


He received a Shot with, a Muſket-Bullet upon the 
Knee, with which He fell: And finding that He 
could no more ſtand and was in great Torment, He 
{ent to the Duke to deſire him to ſend another Man to 
command his Ship ; which He preſently did. The 
Wound was not conceived. to be mortal; and They 


made Haſte to ſend him. on Shore, as far as Deptford 


or Greenwich, where for ſome Days there was Hope of 
his Recovery; but ſhortly his Wound gangrened, and 
ſo He died with very great Courage, and Profeſſion 
of an entire Duty and Fidelity to the King. 


Hz was indeed of all the Men of that Time, and Rc e 


of that Extraction and Education, incomparably the 


| modeſteſt and wiſeſt Man, and moſt worthy to be con- 
| fided in. He was of Yorkſhire near Scarborough, of that 


Rank of People who are bred to the Sea from their 
Cradle. And a young Man of that Profeſſion He 
was, when the Parliament firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the Royal Navy; and Hull being in their Hands, all 


the Northern Seamen eaſily betook themſelves to their 


Service: And his Induſtry and Sobriety made him 
quickly taken Notice of, and to be preferred from one 


Degree to another, till from a common Sailor He was 
promoted to be a Captain of a ſmall Veſſel, and from 
W thence to the Command of the beſt Ships. 


He had been in all the Actions performed by Blake, 


ſome of which were very ſtupendous, and in all the 
Battles which Cromwell had fought with the Dutch, in 


which He was a ſignal Officer and very much valued 


by. him. He was of that Claſſis of Religion which were 


called dependents, moſt of which were Anabaptiſts, 


who were generally believed to have moſt Averſion to 


the King, and therefore employed in moſt Offices of 


I Truſt. He was Commander in Chief of the Fleet 
when Richard was thrown out: And when the Conteſt 
I grew between the Rump and Lambert, He brought the 


5 whole F leet into the River, and declared for that 


which 
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which was called the Parliament; which brake the 


Neck of all other Deſigns, though He intended och WD 
the better Settlement of the Commonwealth. T 
' Wren the Council of State was ſettled between the w. 
Dilution of the Rump and the calling the Parlia. D 
ment, They did not like the Temper of the Fleet, ge 
nor eſpt pecially of ' Lawſor, who under the Title of pl 
Vice Admiral had the whole Command of the Fleet, Pr 
which was very ſtrong, and in which there were many Wl © 
Captains They liked: Vell: Yet They durſt not remove i ©! 
the Vice-Admiral, leſt his Intereſt in the Seamen, IM ©! 
Which was very great, ſhould give them new Trouble, Ml ©: 
The Expedienc They reſolved upon was to ſend Colonel 41 
* Mountagut as Admiral to command the Fleet, without “t 
removing Lawſon, who continued till in his Com. 
mand, +7 could not refuſe to be commanded by BR © x 
Mountague, who had always been his ſuperiour Officer, t 
and who had likewifea great Intereſt in very many of Mt © 
the Officers and Seamen. Yet Mountague, who brought t 
with him a firm Reſolution to ſerve the King, which i 
was well known to his Majeſty, had no Confidence in “ 
Lawſon till the Parliament had proclaimed the King: f. 
And when He brought the Fleet to Schevelin to receive Id 
the King, all Men looked upon the Vice-Admiral as h 
a great Anabaptiſt and not fit to be truſted. 'But when MIL 
the King and the Duke had conferred with him, They WW" 2 
liked him very well: And He was from Time to Time . 
in the Command of Vice-Admiral in all the Fleets WW 2 
which were ſent into the Mediterranean. Nor did any <1! 
Man perform his Duty better: He cauſed all Perfone W 
how well qualified ſoever, who He knew were affected WF © 
to a Republick, to be diſmiſſed from the Service, and In 
brought very good Order into his own Ship, and fre- m 
quented the Church-Prayers himſelf, and ade all the . N 
Seamen do ſo. He was very remarkable in his Aﬀec- th 
tion and Countenance towards all thoſe who had faith jw * 
fully ſerved the King, and never commended any ef 
Body to the Duke to be preferred but fuch ; and per- . 
formed to his Death all that could be expected from el 


4 brave and an honeſt Man. 17 | 
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II looked like ſome Prefage that He had of his own 
Death, that before He went to Sea He came to the 
Treaſurer and the Chancellor, to whom He had al- 
ways borne much Reſpect, 'and ſpake to them in a 
Dialect He had never before uſed, for He was a very 
generous Man, and lived in his Houſe decently and 
plentifully, and had never made any the leaſt Suit or 
Pretence for Money. Now He told them, “that He 
« was going upon an Expedition in which many ho- 
« neſt Men muſt lofe their Lives: And though He 
| « had no Apprehenſion of himſelf, but that God would 
« protect him as He had often done in the ſame Occa- 
« ſions, yet He thought it became him againſt the 
« the Worſt to make his Condition known to them, 
« and the rather, becauſe He knew He was eſteemed 
« cenerally to be rich.” .. He ſaid, in Truth He 
« thought himfelf ſo fome few Months: ſince, when 
„He was worth eight or nine thouſand Pounds: But 
« the Marriage of his Daughter to a young Gentleman 
in Quay and Fortune much above him (Mr. Ri- 
« chard Norton of Southwick in Hampſhire, who had 
« fallen in Love with her, and his Father out of Ten- 
derneſs to his Son had confented to it) had obliged 
him to give her ſuch a Portion. as might in ſome 
Degree make her worthy of ſo great a Fortune; 
F and that He had not reſerved ſo much to himſelf and 
Wife, and all his other Children which were four 
or five, as He had given to that Daughter.“ He 
Wichred them therefore, © that if He ſhould miſcar 
Ein this Enterpriſe, the King would give his Wife 
two hundred Pounds a Year for her Life; if He 
lived He defired Nothing, He hoped He ſhould 
make ſome Proviſion for them by his own Induſtry : 
Nor did He defire any other Grant or Security * 
this two hundred Pounds yearly, than the King's 
Word and Promiſe, and that They would ſee it 
mM | effectual.“ The Suit was ſo modeſt, and the Ground 
f making it fo juſt and reaſonable, that They will- 
eh informed his Majeſty of it, who as graciouſly 
. oranted. 
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7 ted! it, and ſpake himſelf to him of it with very 
obligirig Circumſtances; ſo that the poor Man went 

very fre to his Work, and periſhed as gal- 

lantly in it with an "univerſal Lamentation. And it 

is to be preſumed that the Promiſe was as well per. 

formed to his Wife: Sure it is, it was exactly com- 

Pow with whilſt either of thoſe two Perſons had any 

ower. 

TE Victory and Triumph 4 that — was ſurely 

very great, and a juſt Argument of publick Joy: 

How it came to be no greater ſhall be ſaid anon. And 

the Trouble and Grief in many noble Families, for 

the Loſs of ſo many worthy and gallant Perſons, could 

not but be very lamentable in Wives, in Fathers and 
Mothers, and the other neareſt Relations : But no 

Sorrow was equal, at leaſt none ſo remarkable, as the 
The King King's was for the Earl of Falmouth. They who kney 
7 2 he me- his Majeſty beſt, and had ſeen how unſhaken He had 
Death of the ſtood in other very terrible Aſſaults, were amazed at 
Ear # Fal- the Flood of Tears He ſhed upon this Occaſion. The 
lmmenſeneſs of the Victory, and the Conſequences 
that might have attended it; the Safety and Preſerya- 
tion of his Brother with ſo much Glory, on whoſe 
Behalf He had had fo terrible Apprehenſions during 
the three Days Fight, having by the Benefit of the 
Wind heard the I Chunder of the Ordnance from the 
Beginning, even after by the leſſening of the Noiſe 


Enemy was upon Flight : Yet all this, and the uni- 


as from a greater Diſtance He concluded that the ; 


verſal Joy that He ſaw in the Countenance of all Men 
for the Victory and the Safety of the Duke, made no 
Impreſſion in him towards the Mitigation of his Pal- 
ſion for the Loſs of this young Favourite, in whom 
few other Men had ever obſerved any Virtue or Qua- 
lity which They did not wiſh their beſt Friends with: 
out; and very many did believe that his Death was i 
great Ingredient 1 conſiderable Part of the Victon. 
He was young and of inſatiable Ambition; and a lit 
more Experince might have taught him all ry. $ 
Which 
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obſerved the ſtrange Degree of Favour He had on the 
ſudden arrived to, even from a Deteſtation the King 
had towards him, and concluded from thence, and 
more from the deep Sorrow the King was poſſeſſed 
with for his Death, to'what a prodigious Height He 
might have reached in a little Time more, were not at 
all troubled that He was taken out of the Way. 

Taz Duke, after He had given Directions for the 
ſpeedy repairipg of the Fleet, and for the preſent ſend- 
ing out ſuch Ships as could quickly be made ready to 


fent himſelf to the King, and to the Queen his Mo- 
ther, who was ready to begin her Journey to France, 


and had ftayed ſome Days to ſee the Succeſs of the 


naval Fight, and afterwards to ſee the Duke; and 
within few Days after his Arrival her Majeſty left the 
Kingdom. | | 


Axp now the Whiſper began in the Duke's Family 73 Ri | 
zvby the Vice ith 
tory Tas no iy 


tages had not been purſued with that Vigour that fare in- 
might have made it more deſtructive to the Enemy P. 


of the Reaſon, why the Victory after ſo great Advan- 


than 1t proved to be. The Maſter of the Duke's Ship 
(Captain ) purſued his Orders very punctually 
after the Duke was gone to Sleep, and kept within a 
juſt Diſtance of the Dutch Fleet that remained in Order 
together, for many fled in Confuſion and {ingly to 
that Part of the Coaſt that They thought They knew 
beſt; and many of them were taken. But the Duke 
was no ſooner in Sleep, but Mr. Brounker of his Bed- 
chamber, who with wonderful Confuſion had ſuſtain- 
d the Terrour of the Day, reſolved to prevent the like 


Pen, who commanded the Ship, and told him, “that 


* tempt God ;” wiſhed him to remember, that the 
„Duke was not only the King's Brother bur the Heir 


Vol. II. L1 would 
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which his weak Parts were capable of. But They who 


ride before the Coaſt of Holland, made Haſte to pre- 


on the Day ſucceeding. He firſt went to Sir William 


„He knew well how miraculouſly the Duke was pre- 
* ſerved that Day, and that They ought not farther to 


« Apparent of the Crown, and what the Conſequence 


314 
* would be if He ſhould be loſt. And 3 * 
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cc would concern him not to ſuffer the Duke's known 


and notorious Courage to engage him in a new 


6 Danger, which He would infallibly be expoſed to 
t the next Morning, if They continued to make ſo 
&< much Sail as They did, and to keep fo near the 
& Dutch, who fled, but if They were preſſed and in 
“ Deſpair would fight as ſtoutly as They had done in 
the Beginning. And therefore He deſired and ad- 


* viſed him to give the Maſter Order to ſlacken the 


< Sails, that the Dutch might get what Ground They 
4 could, to avoid a farther Encounter.” Pen an- 
ſwered him honeſtly, and told him, He durſt give 


no ſuch Orders except He had a Mind to be hanged, 


honeſt and a ſtout Man, and carefully kept the Steer- 
der He had received from his Highneſs, and told him, 


: Authority. 


for the Duke had himſelf given poſitive Charge to 
ce the contrary.” 

Ms. Brounker, when He could not prevail there, (236) 
confidently went to the Maſter of the Ship, who. was an 


age himielf that He might be ſure to obſerve the Or- 


that it was the Duke's Pleaſure that He ſhould flack 
„the Sails without taking Notice of it to any Man.“ 
Whereupon the Maſter did as He was oper, 

making no Doubt that a Servant ſo near the Perſon of 
his Highneſs, and in ſo much Favour with him, 
would not have brought the an Order without due 


Any by this Means be Rechainder. of the Fleet 
eſcaped, 4 — otherwiſe would probably have been all 
taken: For it was afterwards known, that there was 
ſuch a Confuſion amongſt the Officers, that Nobody 
would obey; for though in Truth the Right of com- 
manding, according to the Courſe obſerved amon 
them, after the Death of Opdam was in the Vice-Admi- 
ral of Zealand, yet, He being like wiſe killed, the other 
could not agree. But young Trump the Son of the old 
famous Admiral, who had — himſelf very brave- 
ly all the Day, challenged the Command in mg 
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| {beſide the repairing the hurt Ships, 
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of Holland; bur Jobn Evertſon of Zealand, Brother to 


him that was killed, required it as his Right: Which 


begat ſo great an Animoſity as well as Confuſion 
amongſt them, that the Morning, if They had been 


purſued, would in all Probability have proved as diſ- 


mal to them as the Day before had done. 
Bur the Duke never ſuſpected this, nor did any 


preſume to tell him of it, which made many Men pre- | 


ſume that it was done with Privity of Mr. Coventry, not 
only for the great Friendſhip between him and Broun- 
ker, but becauſe both Pen and the Maſter were ſo ſilent 
when the Duke was ſo much troubled the next Morn- 
ing: Nor did the Duke come to hear of it till ſome 


Years after, when Mr. Brounker”'s ill Courſe of Life 


and his abominable Nature had rendered him fo odious, 


that it was taken Notice of in Parliament, and upon 


Examination found to be true, as 1s here related ; up- 
on which He was expelled the Houſe of Commons, 
whereof He was a Member, as an infamous Perſon, 


though his Friend Coventry adhered to him, and uſed 


many indirect Arts to have protected him, and after- 
wards procured him to have more Countenance from 
the King than moſt Men thought He deſerved, being 
a Perſon throughout his whole Life never notorious 
for any Thing Bat the higheſt Degree of Impudence, 
and ſtooping to the moſt infamous Offices, and play- 
ing very well at Cheſs, which preferred him more 
than the moſt virtuous Qualities could have done. - 
Wiru this Victory a new vaſt Charge and Expenſe 
Maſts and Rig- 

ging, and fitting out new Ships of War, and buyitg 
more Fireſhips) "appeared, that was never foreſeen or 
brought into any Computation ; which was a Provi- 
ſion fbr ſiek and wounded Men, which amounted to 
ſo great a Number VN all the Coaſt, that the & CONE 
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the Death and Recovery of many, yet continued very 
„ el beſides the Charge of keeping the Dutch Pri- 
oners, which were above two thouſand, and 2 
Day increaſed. 

Ta Duke was very impatient to repair and ſet out 
the Fleet again to Sea, and reſolved Nothing more 
than to go in Perſon again to command it, his Fa- 
. mily remaining ſtill on Board, and preparing ſuch 
| Things as were wanting for his Accommodation : But 
3 the Queen Mother had prevailed with the King at( 
parting to promiſe her, that the Duke ſhould not 
| ee go again in Perſon in that Expedition ;” which was 
C concealed from the Duke, his Majeſty believing that 

the Confidence of his Royal Highneſs's going contri- 
buted very much to the ſetting out the Fleet, as it did 
fo much, that but for that, it had been impoſſible to 
have procured ſo much Money as was with infinite 
Difficulty procured, to ſatisfy the Expenſes of ſo many 
Kinds, whereof many had been unthought of. And 
towards this there was a Benefit that flowed from a || 
Fountain of extreme Miſery, which was the Increaſe: 
of the Plague, which ſpread fo faſt that the King's 
ſtaying fo long! in Town was very dangerous. Yet the 
Approach of this great Calamity, that in other Re- 
ſpects produced great Miſchiefs, advanced the preſent 
Enterpriſe : For all People who had Money knew not 
what to do with it, not daring to leave it in their Houſes 
where They durſt not ſtay themſelves ; ſo that They 
willingly put it into the Bankers Hands, who ſupplied 
the King upon ſuch Aſſignations as the late AR of 
Parliament and other Branches of the King's Revenue © | 
would yet bear. d 
a3 Prenck AND if at this Time the French Ambaſſadours had 2 

Enbejadaur: purſued their Office of Mediation, it is very probable | 
Gpprnity of that it might have been with Succeſs. For beſides the 
mating Peace. great Loſs the Dutch had received in the Battle and in I 

their being deprived of ſo many of the Merchants Ships, 
the Factions were irreconcilable in the Fleet: There 
were many Officers who had behaved themſelves very 
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baſely and cowardly in the Action, but They knew 


not how to puniſh them; Evertſon and Trump, who 


were their beſt Seamen, would not ſubmit to be com- 
manded by each other; the People were ready to riſe 


upon De Wit, upon whom They looked as the Occa- 
ſion of the War, and cried aloud for Peace. And the 


Faction amongſt the States themſelves was very viſible: 
All the other complained bitterly againſt the Province 
of Holland, which,” They ſaid, had engaged them 
«in a War againſt their Will and without their Pri- 
« yity, which was directly contrary to the Form and 
“ Conſtitution of their Government.” In a Word; 
Peace was univerſally deſired and prayed for; and in 
the Opinion of all Men, any reaſonable Conditions 
would at that Time have been yielded to. And as the 
People of England generally had not been pleaſed with 
the beginning the War, ſo the Court was weary of it; 
and the King would have been willing to have received 


any good Overtures for the compoling it, and the 


Duke, . ſince He was kept from bearing a Part in it, 
would not have oppoſed it. But the Ambaſſadours 
prefſed no ſuch Matter, but congratulated the Victory 
with the ſame Joy They found in the Court, and 
ſeemed to think that any Misfortune that could befall 
the Dutch would be but a juſt Puniſhment for their 


Pride and Inſolence towards all their neighbour Princes: 


The two Nations had not yet worried themſelves. e- 


nough, entirely to ſubmit to the Arbitration of France; 
which it reſolved They ſhould do. 
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Wirtain leſs than a Month the Fleet was again pre- The Flee 
pared and ready for the Sea, as ſtrong and in as good FE" ie 


a Condition as it had been before the Battle; and the 


pared, 
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tion FOR the Farl of Sandwich; which He met with 
in Both, for the Prince very cheerfully ſubmitted ta 
his Majeſty s Pleaſure. In the Journey the King ac- 


upon this Alteration of Counſels were neceſſary, He 


executing what was concluded; and They were Both 
well prepared and inclined to perform the Function. 


Duke and King: And ſo in the Inſtant that the King 
and Duke were to return from the Fleet that was ready | 


of the Fleet;“ with which the Prince was wonder- | 
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quainted his. Brother with his Reſolution, and the 
Promiſe He had made to the Queen their Mother; 
with which the Duke was much troubled, and offere di 
many Reaſons to divert his Majeſty from laying his 
Command upon him: But when He found there was 
no Remedy, He ſubmitted, and gave Orders for dif. 
embarking his Family and Goods. ; 

Bur when this was communicated to Mr. Coventry, 
who was to prepare ſuch Commiſſions and Warrants as 


perſuaded the Duke, and prevailed with him to believe, 
that it would be much better to commit the ſole 
« Command of the Fleet to the Earl of Sandwich, 
ce than to join Prince Rupert in it with him,” who, 
for no other Reaſon but tor not eſteeming him at the 
Rate He valued himſelf, had been long in his Disfa- 
vour. He ſuggeſted ſome Defects in the Prince, which 
Nobody could abſolve him from, and which the gentle 
Temper of the Earl of Sandwich, who knew him as 
well as the other, could have complied with: And 
many thought it would have in the Conjunction pro- 
duced a very good Mixture, the Danger from the 
Prince being too ſudden Reſolutions from too- much 
Heat and Paſſion, and the Earl having enough of Phlegm 
and Warineſs in deliberating, and much Vigour in the 


Bur Mr. Coventry's Advice prevailed both with the 


to ſet Sail with the firſt fair Wind, and not till then, the 
King told Prince Rupert, without enlarging upon the 
Reaſons, «that He would have him to return with him 
* to London, and accompany him this Summer, and that 
<« the Earl of Sandwich ſhould have the ſole Command 
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1 Peſtitence ; ; and the Lord 


fallen out by the Diforder of the People, and was of 


And becauſe there were many Particulars ftill unre- 


EDWARD Earl of CLAR ENDON, &c. F 
fully ſurpriſed and perplexed and even heart- broken, 
but there was no contending. He ſtayed behind the 


King only till He could get his Goods and Family | 
diſembarked, and then returned with: very much 


Trouble to the Court: And the Earl of - Sandwich ſet The Fle pur 
Sail with the Fleet, with Direction firſt to viſit the 57 K 
Coaſt of Holland, and if He found that the Dutch ef Sandwich, 
Fleet was not ready to come out, that He ſhould go 

to the Northward to watch the Eaft- India Fleet, which 
had Orders from their Superiours to come by the Wilt 
North, that They might avoid the Erl 1% F let, that { 
was Maſter of the Sea. 

Ir was in the End of June or Beginning of Fuly chat N 
the King and Duke returned from the Fleet; and 9 
within few Days after, it ſet Sail: When the Plague Il 
increaſed ſo faſt, that there died about two thouſand i 
in a Week; ſo that all Men cried out againſt the ! 
King's ſtaying ſo long at Whitehall, the Sickneſs being It 
already in Weſtminſter. W hereupon the King, after 7. Kg - 
He had taken the beſt Care He could with the Lord mw I 
Mayor for the good ordering the City, and publiſhed court A. 
ſuch Orders as were thought neceſſary for the Relief Fa. lad 
and Regulation of infected Perſons, and prevailed 
with ſome Juſtices of the Peace in the Siravd and in =_ 
I/eſtminſter to promiſe to reſide there (which They were - W 
the more eaſily perſuaded to do by the General's de- | 
claring that He would ſtay in his Lodgings  hite- 
hall, which He did during the whole Time of my 

5, out of Friendſhip 
him ſtayed likewiſe in his Houſe in Drury-Lane : And 
it cannot be denied that the Preſence of thoſe two great 
Perſons prevented many Miſchiefs which would have 


great Convenience and Benefit to that End of the 
Town): I ſay, when the King had ſettled all this He 
removed to Hampton, reſolving there to conſider how 
to diſpoſe of himſelf for the Remainder of the Summer. 


nn concerning the Buſineſs of Ireland, his a. 
or 
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They might have no Pretence to come to Hampton. 
Court, to attend at Sion; where for many Days toge- 
ther his Majeſty ſpent many Hours, till He had com- 
poſed that Affair as well as it was for the preſent 
capable of. þ # 4 


about the Country; ſo that it was not thought ſafe 
for the Court to remain longer where it then was, 
the Sickneſs. being already in ſome of the adjacent 
Villages. Whereupon the King reſolved that his 
own Family and his Brother's ſnould remove to Sali/- 
bury, and ſpend the Summer there, And becauſe it 
was already in View, that it would not be fit for the 
Parliament to aſſemble again at Weſtminſter in Septem- 
ber, to which Time it was prorogued, nor could it 
be computed at what Time it could be ſafe to meet 
in that Place; and it was as notorious that if the 
Parliament met not ſomewhere, whereby the King 
might have another Supply before the Winter, there 
would be very great Confuſion for Want of Money: 
| He cauſed therefore a Proclamation to - iſſue out, 
The Parla- that He intended to adjourn the Parliament to 
op! _ meet at Oxford upon the tenth of O#ober next, 
| „ and that the Members need not to attend at Weſt- 
c minſter in September.” And then He directed the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, who lived with- 
in Half a Day of London, and the General and the 
Lord Craven, to give Notice to the Members of 
Both Houſes, who lived within that Diſtance, to be 
preſent in Both Houſes at the Day to which They 
were prorogued, and then to adjourn to Oxford ac- 
cording to the Proclamation. And this being ſettled, 
his Majeſty appointed a Day for beginning his Pro- 


OY 


Time all Carriages and whatſoever was neceſſary for 
the Journey were prepared. | B 

In the Morning, when every Body believed that 
the King and Queen and Duke and Dutcheſs, with 


for ſome Days appointed that numerous People, that; f 


THE Plague ſtill increaſed at London, and ſpread 


greſs from Hampton-Court to Saliſbury; againſt which. 2 
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Northern Coaſt in Expectation of the Dutch Eaſt- 


W great, and the Queen's Humour thereupon ſo in- 
ZW conſtant, and all together ſo diſcompoled the King, 
that there was no Pleaſure in being a Part of it: 
And therefore the Advice was as ſoon embraced, 
Das given, by the Duke and his Wife, who were 
well content to enjoy themſelves in their own Fa- 
milly apart. And the Duke preſently propoſed it to 
he King, and Mr. Coventry diſcourſed all the Mo- 
es to him fo fully that his Majeſty approved it. 
2 And then, if it were to be done at all, the firſt at- 
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Both their Families, were to go together one Way, i 
Mr. Coventry found a Way to break that Reſolution, . w. co- | 
having no Mind to be in fo great a Court that his j77 #7 

Greatneſs would not appear. He told the Duke, Dale u ſpend 
« that there were general Diſcontents throughout the 1 k. 

« Kingdom ;” which was true,“ and a Probability of | 

« Inſurreftions,” which were much ſpoken. of and | 
apprehended ; © and therefore it might be better that | 
the King and the Duke might not be together, | 
but in ſeveral Places, that They might draw what 
« Forces were neceſſary to them, which the Preſence 
« of their own Perſons would eaſily do: That the 
« Fleet would probably be all the Summer upon the 
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cc India Fleet;” for it was not then thought that the 
Hollanders would have been able to have ſet out ano- 
ther Fleet able to have encountered ours. . Upon 
the whole Matter He propoſed to him, © that ſince 
„the King meant to ſpend the Summer in the Yet, 
with which there could very hardly be any Correl- 
« pondence from the Fleet, his Highneſs ſhould go 
into the North and reſide at Tork; by which He 
„would have an Influence upon all thoſe Parts where 
* the moſt diſaffeted Perſons were moſt inhabitant, 
and from Hull and thoſe maritime Parts He could 
*not be long without receiving ſome Intelligence 
from the Fleet.“ | 

THE Truth is; the Conſtitution of the Court at 
this Time was ſuch, the Prevalence of the Lady fo 


tending 
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7 King „ Which was the firſt Day's Journey towards Saliſbury) 


modes fo 


Saliſbury. 


"The Bigep er Ir is neceffary in this Place to remember, that 
Munſter en- 
ages to in- 


vade the 


dne, » fered by the King, returned with great Expedition, 


tending the King to Saliſbury, which was ſo much 
out of the Way, would be to no Purpoſe: And 
therefore it was reſolved (all the Coaches and Car. 


ſecute his Journey for 2 Fork; ; and all Orders were in 


enbam. And when He returned the next Morning, 


told him with Satisfaction of it; nor did He under- 


where ſome of the inferiour Servants had died the 


ment, © that, upon the Payment of the firſt Sun 
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riages being then at the Doors to go to Farnhay, 


that the King and his Brother would part upon the 
Place, and that the King and Queen ſhould continue 
their Purpoſe for Farnham, and the Duke and his 
Wife ſhould go that Night to 87. Albans, and fo pro- 


” a © Www 6 wp wad tm .oa 


the Inſtant given out to this Purpoſe. 

WHETHER the Reaſons of this Counſel were of 
Importance or not, the Alteration on ſuch a ſudden 
from what had been before determined was thought 
very ſtrange, and wondered at, and made many be- 
lieve that ſome Accident was fallen out that muſt not 
be diſcovered : For on the ſudden it was, there hav- 
ing been no ſuch Thought Overnight, when the Chan- 
8 5 left the Court to go to his own Houle at T wick 


the Reſolution was taken, and every Body well pleaſed 
with the Change, and both the King and the Duke 


ſtand it enough to make Objections againſt it, which 
would have been ingrateful; nor was it convenient 
to ſpend longer Time in Deliberation at tit Place, 


Night before of the Plague: And ſo They all entered 
upon their Journey by Nine of the Clock the ſam: W 
Morning. 5 


the Expreſs, that had been ſent by the Biſhop f 
Munſters Agent with the Conditions which were of. 


and brought the -Biſhop's Acceptation and Engage- 


that was agreed upon, He would draw his Army 
together, and march with an Army of t wenig 
66 + thouſand Horſe and Foot into the States Dom: = | 
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« njons.” And the King before He left Landon had 
ſigned the Treaty, and made the firſt Payment, and 
provided for the ſecond : So that He now expected 
that the Biſhop ſhould be ſhortly upon his March, 
and fix his Winter-Quarters in thoſe Provinces; which 
He did reſolve and intend with Courage and Sinceri- 
ty, and which in that Conjuncture muſt have put 
che Counſels of Holland into great Confuſion, when 
they began to be again reduced into ſome Order. 


might be upon honourable and ſafe Conditions, 
and that France was very real in the endeavouring 
it: But that the Enemy was ſo inſolent upon their 
late Succeſs, that They neglected all Overtures, 
and believed that the Factions and Diviſions a- 
mongſt themſelves. would hinder them from being 
able to ſet out another Fleet; and therefore that 
bought to be the firſt Deſign. And if their Fleet 
were ready to go out, He doubted not but a 
Peace would quickly follow : For that France was 
engaged, if the King ſhould not conſent to what 
is juſt and reaſonable, to declare a War againſt 
* England, and to aſſiſt them with Men and Money, 
Land all his own naval Power, which the Duke of 
Beaufort was then preparing and making ready in 
Call the Ports of France. But that it was not to 


They firſt ſaw a Dutch Fleet at Sea ready to join 
= © with them.“ He wiſhed them to confider “ how 
much They were all concerned in their India Ships, 


. 1 * which were in their Voyage, and could not be far 
in from their Coaſts in a ſhort Time; all which would 
m incvitably fall into the Hands of the Engliſh, if 
© They had no Fleet at Sea to relieve them.“ 
wh þ | 

1 THESE 


1 * be expected that They would ſend out their Fleet, 
which was much inferiour to the Enghfb, except 


THz indefatigable Induſtry and Dexterity of the De Wit fe. 
Penfionary De Vit prevailed with the States to be- _— . 
lieve, © that He thought a Peace to be neceſſary for gase anther 


their Affairs, and defired Nothing but that it © 
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The Dutch 
make a Refor- 
mation in their 


Navy. 


De Wit's 
Malice againſ} 
Van Trump 
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Tusk Reaſons, of Weight in themſelves, and the 


Concernment of moſt of them in the Preſervation of 
the Indian Ships, prevailed with them to do all that 
could be done to ſet out a new Fleet: And to that 
Purpoſe They ſent very ſtriẽt and ſevere Orders to 
their ſeveral Admiralties, for the proceeding againſ 
all, without Diſtinction of Perſons, who had miſbe- 
| haved themſelves in the late Battle, and to provide 
new Ships and all neceſſary Proviſions, to the End that 
their Fleet might be at Sea by a Time. And this 
grew the more eaſy to them, by the ſeaſonable Return 
of De Ruyter with his Fleet from Guinea, which brought 
a preſent Addition of good Strength; and He had be- 
gan the War upon the Engliſb, and was the beſt Sea- 
Officer They had, and had exerciſed thoſe Command; 
that no other Officer could refuſe to obey him. 
For the ſpeedy carrying on theſe preſent Prepara- 
tions, They made, according to their uſual Cuſtom in 
extraordinary Occurrences, Committees of the State. 


to aſſiſt in the Admiralties of Zealand, Amſterdam, and 


Rotterdam: and to that Purpoſe De Wit, and ſuch 


other as He thought fitteſt at this Time to join with 


him, were appointed. They went firſt to the Fleet to 


reform the Diſorders there: And though They durſt | 


not proceed with that Severity as had been fit, yet 


They caſhiered many Captains and other Officers, and = 


put ſome other Marks of Diſgrace upon others, and 
cauſed one or two to die. BS 
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Bur that which De Wit's Heart was moſt ſet upon was 
to take Revenge upon Van Trump, and to remove him 
from ever having any Command at Sea: For thougi 

He was an excellent Officer, and upon the Stock of 
his Father's Credit of great Eftimation with the Sea. 
men, and inferiour to no Man but De Ruyter, and had 
behaved himſelf in the Battle with ſignal Courage; 
yet his Diſpute with Evertſon upon Command hal 
brought much Prejudice to them. But that which wa 

worſt of all and incenſed De Wit implacably was, ” * 

by a VT 


of 
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He was of entire Devotion to the Prince of Orange, as 
W his Father had always been and all his Children con- 
W tinued to be, and He knew well had an eſpecial Part, 
W how covertly ſoever, in fomenting the Murmurs of the 
People againſt him and the War: And He reſolved to 
take this Opportunity of the good Temper the States 
W were in in their Cohcurrence for the ſetting out the 
Fleet, not only to provide for the better Government 
of their Ships and marine Conduct, but to puniſh and 
prevent the Murmurs at Land, by removing all thoſe 
out of any Power whom He ſuſpected to have ſecretly 
contributed to them. He did all He could to make 
Van Trump's Offence capital, as if the Right of Com- 
mand had been ſo clear in Evertſon that the other could 
not diſpute it: But Van Trump defended himſelf ſo well 
and had ſo many Friends, that He was abſolved from 
that Guilt. Yet for ſome paſſionate and indiſcreet 
Words, in which He did naturally abound, He was 
deprived of his Command, with a Declaration “ that 
He ſhould no more be employed in the Service of 
F< the States; which whilſt the Government was in 
Wthoſe Hands He cared not for, and had a good Eſtate 
to ſubſiſt without it. And ſo for the preſent all Differ- 
ences were compoſed fo far, as to have a general Con- 
Wcurrence in whatſoever was neceſſary, and in order to 
he making ready and ſetting out their Fleet to Sea. 
Tax King had been few Days at Saliſbury before the 22. French 
Wrench and Spaniſh Ambaſſadours arrived there, and — won 
Wien They made ſome Inſtance with the King, that f nada 
here might be a Treaty for Peace; and the French“ Tac. 
A mbaſſadours declared, that the King their Maſter 
was ſo far engaged by Treaty with the Dutch, that 
WF it the King would not accept of a juſt and an ho- 
nourable Peace, his Majeſty muſt declare himſelf on 
heir Behalf, which He was unwilling to do.” The 
ing anſwered, that if there were any ſuch Engage- 
ment He had not been well dealt with; for that the 
French King had given his Word to him, that He 
n | cc would 
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mentioned before, that upon the firſt Thoughts of i 
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ce would nbt enter into any Treaty with the Dutch but pati i 
« paſſu with his Majeſty” (and when his Majeſty had 
been informed that there was fome Treaty concluded 
with them, He was aſſured from France © that it was 
&* only a Treaty of Commerce, which He had been 
t 9bliged to enter into to prevent an Edict in Holland, 
« by which ſtrong Waters and other French Comme. 
« dities would have been inhibited to be brought into 
& thoſe Provinces, but that there was Nothing in that 
Treaty that could be to his Majeſty's Prejudice”): 
«© That his Majeſty had been always ready to embrace 
&« Peace, which had been never yet offered by the 
C Dutch, nor did He know what Conditions They 
& expected.” 
Tre Ambaſſadours ſeemed to be much offended 
with the inſolent Behaviour of the Dutch; and con. 
feſſed that They were not ſolicitous for Peace, but 
only deſired to engage the King their Maſter in the 
c War: But that if his Majeſty would make his De. 
« mands, which They preſumed would be reaſonable 
« the other ſhould be brought to conſent to them. 
To which the King replied, that They had begun 
the War upon him and nor He upon them, and that 
God had hitherto given him the Advantage, which 
He hoped He ſhould i improve ; and till They were 
<« 25 deſirous of Peace as He, it would not become 
him to make any Propoſitions.” And in this Man- 


ner that Affair ſtood whilſt the Court remained ai ol 
Saliſbury. Date 
Ap there now fell out an unexpected Accident, Y. 
Which looked as if Providence had been inclined to r. e 

o e 


pair the Miſchief and the Damage that the Plague haMF® © 
produced to the Affairs of the King. It hath been et! 


War with the Dutch, the King had ſent Mr. Hen 1 
Coventry to Sweden, and Sir Gilbert Talbot to Denman 
to engage thoſe Crowns as far as might be on his M 
jeſty's Behalf, Both of them being enough diſoblige 
and provoked by the Dutch. i 1 

1 
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ble the Injuries They had received from the Hollander 
even to the Dutch Ambaſſadour himſelf, who was at 
the fame Time ſent thither to unite that Crown to their 
W Intereſt, to which Purpoſe He had made ſeveral ſpe- 
W cious Overtures. Nor did They conceal the Jealouſy 
They had of the French, who had not complied with 
me Payment of the yearly Sum of Money which They 
were obliged to make to them for the Support of their 
Army, of which They were in a great Arrear, that 
diſcompoſed their Aﬀairs very much. And though 
M. Pompone, who had been long Reſident in that Court 


as an Envoy, was now come thither as Ambaſſadour 


from France, and brought with him a good Sum of 
Money to retain them faſt to their Dependence upon 
them; yet the Money was not Half that was due to 
them, and They well knew what dark Ends it was 
for: And They did exceedingly fear the Omnipotence 
of France. . 

it THERE were two Things, which kept them from a 
full Declaration on the King's Behalf, and engaging 
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Mx. Coventry in Sweden found a frank and open Re- Ser. 
ion, avowing a hearty Affection to the Ki 1 Henry Co- 
ception, avowing a hearty jon to the King, and, 


entry's Ems 


an Inclination to join in any Thing that might not be 4% % S ö 
deſtructive to their own Affairs: Nor did They diſſem“ | 


re prelently in his Intereſt. The firſt was the Apprehen- 


neon that They had of Denmark, that it would take this 


n. Opportunity to unite themſelves more firmly to the 


1 lander, and fo attempt to deprive Sweden of all their 


Wate Conqueſt, which was confirmed to them by their 
own Treaty of Copenhagen, which They were reſolved 
ever to part from: And in this Particular They were 
nato expect ſome Satisfaction and Security from the Ne- 


hey might ſee the Biſhop of Munſter full engaged, 
n bon whoſe Expedition They had much Expectation. 
ind Mr. Coventry had informed them of that whole 
VE grccment, which would have given them Opportu- 
ige ty to have proſecuted their own Deſign upon Bremen; 
which their Hearts were moſt devoted. 

2 Sin 


Potiation of Sir Gilbert Talbot. The other was, that 
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Gilbert Tal- 
dot's to Den- 
mark. 


to the King, and of their Deteſtation of the Dutch, 


them by the Advantage of their Neceſſities z nor is the 


are as proud of their Nobility as any Nation, full of 
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Sin Gilbert Talbot had been as well received in Den. 
mark, with all the Profeſſions imaginable of Affection 


who in Truth had exerciſed a ſtrange Tyranny over 


Injuſtice, Oppreſſion and Indignities which They had 
ſuſtained from them to be expreſſed and deſcribed, 
without entering into a large Diſcourſe of Particular 
which are foreign to this Relation : Let it ſuffice, that 
there needed few Arguments to perſuade that King to 
any Thing that was within his Power, and which 
would have done ſignal Miſchief to the Dutch. But 
the Truth is, the Kingdom was very poor, the People 
unwarlike, the King himſelf very good and very weak, 
Jealous of all the great Men, and not yet recovered of 
the Fright that Wolfelt had put him into. His chief 
Miniſter, one Gabell, had gotten his Credit by having 
been his Barber, an illiterate and unbred Man, yet his 
fole Confident in his Buſineſs of greateſt Truſt ; which 
made all the Perſons of Quality in the Kingdom, who 


Indignation. And They were able to croſs many Re. 
folutions after they were taken, though They could not 
eſtabliſh others in the Place ; which made the King 
very irreſolute and unfixed : So that what was con- 
cluded To-day was reverſed or not purſued To-mor- 
row. They profeſſed a great Jealouſy of the Swe, 
as the greateſt Argument, but their Weakneſs, againſt 
a War with the Dutch; yet were not willing to pro-. 
poſe any Expedients which might ſecure them again 
thoſe Jealouſies. And the King abſolutely denied that 
He had ever given Hannibal Zeſted Authority to de 
clare, that He would again confirm the Treaty HM 
« had made;” and ſeemed to take it unkindly that | 
Majeſty ſhould think it reaſonable, who therefore thougiſ 
it ſo, becauſe it was propoſed by himſelf, and becaul 
He ſtill confeſſed, that He could make no Attempt i 
ec recover what He had parted with.” That which 
He did unreaſonably deſign, in all the Diſguiſes whiM 
* wen 
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were put on, was to engage the King to endeavour to 
perſuade the Swede to give up and reſtore E//enore and 
the other Places to Denmark, or to aſſiſt him with Force 

for the Recovery of them when there ſhould be a Peace 
concluded with Hallaxd : So that the King deſpaired of 

any Good from that Negotiation, and reſolved ſhortly 

to recall his Minifter from thence. «7s 
Bur there was on a ſudden a Change to Wonder. 

Gabell came earl in a Morning to Sir Gilbert Talbot, 
| and told him, © his Maſter was now reſolved to unite 

* his Intereſt entirely to that of the King of England, 

* having now an Opportunity to do it ſecurely to Both 

te their Benefits.” He told him, that there were | 

Letters arrived that Night from Bergen, with News A particular 

* that the Dutch Eaft-India Ships were all arrived in Jim Lg, 

that Port with Orders to remain there till They re- 6e Dutch ar 

« ceived new Orders from Holland, which They ſhould sn. 

ee haye as ſoon as their Fleet ſhould be ready to join - 

* with them. This had diſpoſed the King to reſolve "I 

* to give the King of Exg/and Opportunity to poſſeſs 

“ himſelf of all that Treaſure, out of which He pre- 

e ſumed He would allow him ſuch a Share, as might 

enable him to declare, and aſſiſt his Majeſty vigo- 

* rouſly in his War againſt the Dutch. That if He 
)* gave ſpeedy Notice to the King's Fleet, which every 
Body knew was then at Sea, it might eaſily go to 

Bergen, where They might as eaſily Forpril all thoſe 

“Ships in the Port, ſince They ſhould receive no 

* Oppoſition from the Caſtles under whale Protection 

5 | 4 

AnD when He had done his Relation, He offered 
him to go with him to the King, that He might re- 
ceive the Obligation from himſelf ; which Sir Gilbert 

Talbot preſently did, and found his Majeſty as cheerful 

in the Reſolution as Gabell had been. He repeated all 
8 that the other had ſaid, and more particularly “that 

He thought it reaſonable that He might expect Half 

* of the Value that the Whole would amount to; which 

* He would rely upon the King's Honour and Juſtice 

Vol, II, --" 0 | 6 tor, 
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ce for, after the Ships ſhould be in England, that He 
* might not be ſuſpected by the Hollander, for He 
« would proteſt againſt the Act as a Violence that He 


<« could not reſiſt : And that He would expect fo many 


aof his Majeſty's Ships to arrive in Denmark,-and to 


« aſſiſt him, before He poſitively declared againſt the 
« Dutch.” He wiſhed Sir Gilbert Talbot © to ſend an 
« Expreſs forthwith to the King with all theſe Parti- 


s culars;“ which He did the next Day. 


TH1s Expreſs arrived within few Days after the 
King came to Saliſbury, and was diſpatched preſently 
back again with Letters to the King of Denmark of hi 
Majeſty's Conſent and Ratification of all that He had 
propoſed, and with Letters likewiſe to the Earl of 


| Sandwich, who according to his former Orders had 


failed Northward in Hope to meet with that Fleet, 
which was before got into Norway. The King's Let- 


ters to him came in a very good Seaſon, and He im- 


mediately continued his Courſe for Norway: And when 
He came to that Length, arid near enough to that 
Land of Rocks which are terrible to all Seamen, He 


thought it beſt to remain at Sea with his Fleet, leſt 


De Rayter might by this Time be come out with 


his Fleet (ſince his being come Northward could not i 


be concealed, nor the Arrival of the Eaſt-India Fleet 
at Bergen, which would haſten the other), and ſent in a 


Squadron of fifteen or ſixteen good Ships (of Strength 
| ſufficient for the Buſineſs) into the Harbour of Berger 
with a Letter to the Governour. And with it He ſent 
a Gentleman that was a Volunteer on Board him, who 
hath been often mentioned before, Mr. Clifford, the 
Confident of the Lord Arlington, who was well in- 
ſtructed in all the Tranſactions which had been at Co- 
penhagen. Before They went into the Harbour, Mr. | 
Clifford and another Gentleman or two went by Boat to 
the Town, where He found all the Dutch Ships (about 
a Dozen in Number) riding very near the Shore, and all 
under the Protection of the Caſtle, into which They | 
had put much of 1 richeſt LEONE from the gy * 
M 
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of their firſt coming thither, as to a Place of unqueſ- N 
tionable Security. F 1 2 

Tux Governour was not ſurpriſed with the Meſſengers 
or the Letter, as appeared by the Reception of Both, but | 
ſeemed troubled that They were come ſo ſoon; before 1 
the Manner of performing the Action was enough ad- 
juſted: He could not deny but © that He had received | 
* Orders from Copenhagen; but that He expected more | 
« perfect Directions within four and twenty Hours, | 
and expected likewiſe the Preſence of the Vice-King l 
of Norway, who was his ſuperiour Officer, and would | 
« infallibly be there the next Day.“ The Behaviour þ| 
of the Man was ſuch as made them believe it ſincere, | 


| 
| as in Truth it was, for He meant well, and was con- ; | 
tent that the Ships, which though they were not come ; 
; into the Port did not ride ſafe amongſt the Rocks, | 
: ſhould come into the Port upon Aſſurance that They 
; would not attempt any hoſtile Act without his Con- 
"WE fent, which was till all Things ſhould be agreed 
g ) between them: And fo the Fleet entered; which the 
8 Dutch perceived with great Conſternation, yet changed 
q the Poſture of ſome of their Ships, and new-moored 
the reſt, and put themſelves upon their Defence. 
g Ix is a Port like no other that the World knows, 
, a very great Number of formidable Rocks, between 
h each of which the Sea runs deep enough for the great- 
| eſt Ships to ride ſecurely ; ſo that the Ships were as in 
7 ſo many Chambers apart between the Rocks: And the 
N Dutch, which came thither firſt, had poſſeſſed them - 
: ſelves of that Line of the Sea that lay next to the 
Shore, to which They lay ſo near that They could de- 
"By ſcend from their Veſſels on Land; which had been 
1 much the better for the Enterpriſe, if the Dane had 
concurred in it. | 
BY Ir was fo late before the Engi/ Ships had taken 
N their Places, which was as near the Dutch as the Rocks 
would permit, that they remained quiet all Night, [| 
5 = which was ſpent in Conſultation between the Com- | 


$ | mander in Chief of the Eugliſb Ships (who was a ſtout | 
3 Mmz and 1 
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and a good Officer but a rough Man, who knew bettey 
how to follow his Inſtructions than to debate the 
Ground of them; but He was adviſed by Mr. Cliford 
and conformed to his Judgment) and the Goyernour We 
of the Town and Caſtle, who ſeemed ſtill inclined not 
only to ſuffer the Exgi/ to do what They would, but 
to be willing to act a Part in it himſelf from the Shore, 
and to expect hourly Orders to that Purpoſe, as like- 
wiſe the Artival of the Vice-King, whoſe Authority 
was more equal to that Attempt, and who was a Man 
well known to have a particular Reverence for the 
King, and as particular a Prejudice and Animoſity 
againſt the Dutch. The Night being over, the Go- 
yernour continued all the next Day as deſirous and 
importunate that the Enterpriſe might be longer de- 
ferred ; upon which there were ſome cholerick Words 
between the Governour and a Gentleman of Quality 
who was a Volunteer on Board the Ships, which many 

thought in ſome Degree irreconciled the Governour to 
the Affair. „ HA» ods 1d = 
I's Concluſion : The Commander of the Squadron 
was willing to think that the Governour had rather it 
ſhould ve done without his declared Conſent than by BI 
it, and fo told him, that the next Morning He was 
e relolyed to weigh his Anchors and to fall upon the 
« Dutch ;” to which the other made ſuch a Reply as 
confirmed him in his former Imagination. And in 
the Morning the Ships were brought out of their ſe- 
veral Channels, and ways as near the Sides of the 
Dutch as they could be, from whence They reſolyed 
to board them as ſoon as They had ſent their Broad- 
fides upon them. But They found that the Dutch had 
ſpent their Time well; for in the two Days and two 
Nights that the Engliſb had been in the Harbour, be- 
ſides the unlading the richeſt of their Commodities 
that were left into the Caftle, They had drawn all BY 
their Ordnance which lay on that Side of the Ships 
which was to the Share, on Land, and planted them 
upon a riſing Ground, that They could ſhoot = 4 
. ther a 
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their own Ships upon the Eugliſo: And a Breaftwork 
| was caft up, behind which all the Inhabitants .of the 
Town were in Atm. | 7 / 
Ix was a fair Warning, and might very well have 7h il St 
rſuaded our Men to be glad to retire out of the 7 
— which yet They might have done: But their 
Courage or their Anger diſpoſed them to make farther 
Trial of the Governour, for They feared not the Ord- 
nance from the Land which the Dutch had planted, nor 
the Muſkets from the Breaſtworks, if the Caſtle did 
them no Harm, under the Power of which They all were. 
And fo They fell upon their Work : And in ſome 
Time, and with the Loſs of many Men from the Ships 
and from the Land, They had diſmounted many of 
$i-)the Ordnance upon the Shore, and were even ready to 
board the Ships; when out of abſurd Rage or Accj- 
dent a Ship or two of the Engliſb diſcharged ſome Guns 
both upon the Breaſtworks, from whence They had 
received no Prejudice, and upon the Town, which 
beat down ſome Houſes, But then all the Muſkets 
from the Breaftworks were poured out, and Guns from 
the Caſtle, which killed very many common Men, 
and five or fix Officers of very good Account, and 
ſome Gentlemen Volunteers, amongſt which was Ed. 
ward Mountague, eldeſt Son to the Lord Mountague of 
Boughton and Couſin German to the Earl of Sandwich, 
a proper Man and wellbred but not eaſy to be pleaſed, 
and who was then withdrawn from the Court, where He 
= was Maſter of the Horſe to the Queen, and in ſome 
Diſcontent had put himſelf on Board the Fleet with a 
Captain, without the Privity of the Earl of Sandwich, 
and was now ſlain. There was now no farther Expe- 
riment to be made, but how They could get to Sea, 
which might eaſily have been prevented from the Shore 
and from the Rocks : But from the Minute that They 
prepared to be gone and gave over ſhooting, there was 
no more done againſt them, and They had Pilots from 
the Country that carried them fafe out, 
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lop from the Governour, with a Letter to the Officer 


Engliſh in ſhooting upon the Town, and deſiring “ that 


the Earl was to permit him; yet at laſt upon his 


e that He had permitted them to depart when it was 


= 
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Trax Noiſe of the Guns had called the Earl of Sand. 
wich as near the Mouth of the Harbour as could ſafely 
be, to diſcover what became of his Squadron; ſo that 
They came ſhortly to him with the whole Account of 
their ill Succeſs, and within a ſhort Time after a Shal. 


who had commanded the Squadron, complaining as 
much as He could do of the Miſbehaviour of the 


Mr. Chfford would give him a Meeting at a Place 
He appointed, to which the Shallop ſhould convey 
« him.” Mr. Clifford was more willing to go than 


57 


earneſt Deſire He conſented, and He put himſelf into 
the Shallop. It happened that when the Action was 
over, and the Engliſb under Sail, the Vice-King arrived 
at Bergen with two or three Regiments of the Country; 
and the Orders were likewiſe come from Copenhagen, 
whereby, at leaſt as They pretended, They were re- 
quired to permit all that the Engliſb deſired: And the 
Vice-King had cauſed the Shallop to be ſent, and was 
himſelf with the Governour at the Place whither Mr. 
Chfford was to come, and there He ſpake with them 
together, oh 

Txt Governour with many Proteſtations excuſed 
himſelf for ſhooting from the Caſtle, after the Town 
was aſſaulted, and many of the Burghers killed, who 
had ſtood in Arms only to defend the Town, without 
being concerned for the Dutch or their Ships; and 
made it an Argument of his Integrity and Reſpect, 


< in his Power to have ſunk them.” He complained, Ml 
<* that the Commander would not have the Patience to 
* deter the Aſſault one Day longer, which if He had 
* done the Orders from Copenhagen had been come, 
* and the Vice-King had been preſent with his Forces; 
* which would have ſecured the Enterpriſe.” The 
Vice-King ſeemed very much troubled for what had 
been done, and earneſtly deſired © that the ſame or Bi 
. | 55 another BY 
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te another Squadron might be again ſent in, when 
« They ſhould be at Liberty to do what They would 
« upon the Dutch, and if They ſtood in Need of Aſſiſt- 
« ance They ſhould have as much as was neceſſary.” 
Mx. Clifford replied to many of the Excuſes which 
were made, and urged © the ſuffering the Dutch to 
« bring their Ordnance on Shore, and the Townſmen 


“They would firſt begin by ſeizing upon ſome of their 
„Ships, and then that their Fleet ſhould anſwer :? 


new, that when the Eugliſb had ſeized upon all the 
« Dutch Ships, They ſhould not have carried any of 
ce them away till a perfect Diviſion of the Goods was 
made, that the King of Denmark might have his 
« juſt Proportion.” Mr. Clifford made no Anſwer but 
e that He would preſent all that They propoſed to the 
“Earl of Sandwich, in whom the Power of concluding 
“and executing remained ſolely :* And ſo He re- 
turned to the Fleet, and They to the Town and ex-. 
pected an Anſwer. | 


ce being in Arms to aſſiſt them ;” and propoſed, that 


But this the Vice-King did abſolutely refuſe, and made 
gi) another Propoſition that ſtartled more and was directly 


THE Earl of Sandwich thought not fit to run any The Earl of 


more Hazards, and was not ſatisfied that They had ut, 


declines ma - 


ed with him was, that He had received Intelligence 
* that De Ruyter was come out with the Fleet,” and 


He would not He ſhould find him entangled in thoſe 
Rocks, or obliged to fight with him upon that Coaſt; 
and the Seaſon of the Year now made that Station very 
unſecure, for it was already the Beginning of Oclober, 
when thoſe Seas run very high and boiſterous : And 
therefore He reſolved to be Maſter of more Sea-Room, 
chat He might fight De Ruyter if He came, and if He 
did not He might then meet thoſe Eaſt-India Ships 
more ſecurely in their Way to Holland, than by ma- 
ing another Attempt in the Harbour. And ſo, after 
Jy ſome Letters had paſſed and repaſſed between the Vice- 
King and him, and both the Vice-King and Gover- 

I | | nour 


8 proceeded fincerely. But that which moſt prevail- rg onthe 
; empt. 


The King and and Pretences; of which more hereafter. 
the Court re- 
mode to Ox- 


ford, 


ther, which above all Things He deſired. 
1 e Ag thereof was ſo perplexed and intricate, that it was ne. 


was already depoſited in their Hands in the Caſtle, than 
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nour had undertaken to keep the Dutch Ships there 
for the Space of ſix Weeks, for They defited to ſee 
the Succeſs of another Engagement between the two 
Fleets; the Earl fteered that Way with his Fleet that 
moſt probably might bring him and De Ruyter toge. 


Tais whole Affair of Bergen and the Managery 


yer clearly underſtood. That which ſeemed to have 
moſt Probability was, that as ſoon as the Dutch Fleet 
came to Bergen They had unladen many of their 
richeſt Commodities and put them into the Caftle, be- 
fore the Governour had received his Orders from Co. 
penhagen : And ſo both his own and his Maſter's Faith 
and Honour were engaged to diſcharge the Truſt, of 
which He made Hafte to ſend an Account to the 
King, and thereupon expected new Directions, which 
were not arrived when the Engliſb Fleet came thither, 
And when they did come, whether that Court accord- 
ing to its Cuſtom did change its Mind, and believe 
They ſhould make a better Bargain by keeping what 


by making an uncertain Diviſion with the King; or 
whether They did in Truth continue firm to the firft 
Agreement, and that the Meſſenger was ſtopped by 
extraordinary Accidents in his Journey (which was 
poſitively alleged), fo that He did not arrive in 

ime; or whether the Governour was not able to 
maſter the Town that was much inchned to the Hol. 
landers, before the Vice-King came with his Troops, 
who did make all poſſible Haſte as ſoon as He heard 
that the Engliſh were arrived; or whether the Engli/b 
did proceed more unadviſedly and raſhly than They 
ought to have done; remains ſtill in the Dark: And 
Both Parties reproached each other afterwards, a 
They found moſt neceffary for their ſeveral Defences Bi 
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Tux King ſtayed not altogether fo long at Sali, 
as He had intended to have done: For beſides a litti 
ns acc 
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Air, ſome inferiour Servants and their Wives came 


Plague with them; ſo that the Court removed to 
Oxford before the End of September, the Parliament 
being to aſſemble there on the tenth of the next 
Month. And before He left Saliſbury, his Majeſty 
W ſent an Expreſs to Tork to his Brother, that He 
E © would meet him as ſoon as He could,” The Duke 
had lived in great Luſtre in York all that Summer, 
with the very great Re and continual Attendance 
of all the Perſons of Quality of that large County: 
And the Duke no ſooner received: his Majeſty's Sum- 
mons than He took Poſt, and left his Wife and Fa- 
8 mily to follow by ordinary Journeys, and himſelf came 
to Oxford the next Day after the King, where there 
were indeed Matters of the higheſt Importance to be 
conſulted and reſolved. _ 
Tux King had ſent Mr. Clifford to Denmark to be 
ſatisfied, upon Conference with Sir Gilbert Talbot, con- 
cerning the Miſcarriage at Bergen, and if the Ships re- 
mained ſtill there according to the Promiſe the Vice- 
King had made, and if that King were ready to per- 
form what He had undertaken, that all Particulars 
might be ſo adjuſted that there might be no farther 
Miſtake; and if He found that the Jealouſy of Sweden 
vas a real Obſtruction to that Alliance, that He 
8 ſhould make a Journey to Sweden, and upon Confe- 
. rence with Mr. Coventry, who by his Dexterity and 
very good Parts had reconciled the Affections of that 
Court to a very great Eſteem of him, endeavour to fe- 
move all thoſe Obſtructions: And as ſoon as bis Ma- 


dicate himſelf in that Buſineſs of Bergen; for He knew 
well that He muſt ſuffer with all the World, for vio- 
ating the Peace of a Port that was under the Govern- 
nent of a neighbour Prince with whom He was allied, 
He did not make it appear that He had the Conſent 


accidental Indiſpoſition which made him diflike the 
from London or the Villages adjacent, and brought the 


Veſty ſhould receive full Information of that whole 
Affair, He muſt conſider what He was to do to vin- 


of 
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of that Prince, which He was not willing to do till He 
firſt knew what that King would do. 
Ix the next Place his Majeſty was to reſolve What 


Ae Anfwer to make to the French Ambaſſadours, who now 


deſired frequent Audiences, and poſitively declared, 
ec that their Maſter was engaged by his Treaty with 
ce the Dutch, that in Caſe They were invaded or al. 
< faulted by any Prince, He would aſſiſt them with 
« Men, Money and Ships, which He had hitherto 
deferred to do out of Reſpect to the King, and in 
“Hope that He would accept his Mediation, and 
% make ſuch Propoſitions towards Peace as He might 

<« preſs the others to conſent to.” The Dutch Ambaſ- 
ſadour was likewiſe come to Town, rather to treat 
concerning the Priſoners and to obſerve what the French 
Ambaſſfadours did, than that He had any Thing to 
propoſe in Order to Peace, there appearing now ſince 
their Fleet was at Sea more Inſolence in the Dutch, and 
a greater Averſion from the Peace, than had been 
formerly. 

Tux King complained | to the Ambaſſadours of the 
French King's Proceedings, © that the entering into 
that Treaty was expreſsly againſt his Word given 

* to the King: That the Dutch had firſt began the 
„ War, and ought to make the firſt Approach to- 
* wards Peace, but that their Ambaſſadour had no 
« Inſtruction to make any ſuch Inſtance ; and there- 
<« fore it ſeemed very ſtrange to his Majeſty, that the 
„French King ſhould preſs for that which They had 
no Deſire to have.” 
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TRE —— confeſſed “ that the Dutch did 
* not defire a Peace; that They thought They. were 
too much behindhand, and that They had at preſent 
« great Advantages; that They looked upon the great 
Plague in London (which continued in its full Rage © 


and Vigour, inſomuch as at that Time in the End of 


September there died not ſo few as ſix thouſand in the 
Week, amongſt which ſome were of the beſt Quality | 


in che City) « as of ſuch I Damage _= ch: 
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« King, that He would not be able to ſet out another 
= < Fleet the Year following : And therefore that, when 
JH They had been preſſed by the French King to make 
 < ſome Propoſitions towards Peace, He could get no 
« other Anſwer from them, than that They expected that 
« the land of Poleroone ſhould be releaſed to them, and 
« that the Fort at Cabo Corſo in Guinea ſhould be thrown 
« down and flighted, which They confeſſed was an in- 
« ſolent Propoſition. That They complained that the 
« King their Maſter, inſtead of giving them the Afi tance 
He was obliged to do, ſpent the Time in procuring a 
« Peace, which They cared not for: So that,” They 
W faid, © their Maſter continued the ſame Chriſtian Of- 
= fie principally to do his Majeſty of Great Britain a 
„Service, who He in Truth believed would be re- 
duced to great Streights by the terrible Effect of the 
Plague; and in the next Place to defend himſelf 
„from entering into the War, which He could no 
b longer defer to do, if his Majeſty did not, by con- 
W © {enting to ſome reaſonable Overture, give him a 
juſt Occaſion to preſs them to yield to it, and in that 
Caſe He would behave himſelf in that Manner that 
© © the King ſhould have no Cauſe to complain of 5 
Partiality.“ The King's Indignation was ſo 
voked by the Pride and Impudence of the Dutch De- 
mands, that He gave the Ambaſſadours no other An- 
rer, than “that He hoped God Almighty had not 
W © ſent that heavy Judgment of the Plague upon him 
and his People on the Behalf of the Hollanders, and 
to expoſe him to their Inſolence.“ 
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